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HEN ve conſider. the variety of channels, en phe Fr» an? 
Improvements are diffuſed to the Public, it appears a matter of af- 
toniſhment that, while the Profeſſors of Literature have monthly increaſed 
their intellectual treaſures, the Architects, Surveyors, Carpenters, and 
Maſons, have been unnoticed, and paſſed by as unworthy of the inſtruction 
or aſſiſtanoe of theſe who are eminent in their reſpective profeſſions. 
Whence this omiſſion could proceed, it is not eaſy to inveſtigate; but as it 
is time that this tribute ſhould be paid, à ſet: of Gentlemen have formed 
themſelves into a Society to promote the improvement of Architecture. 
Each of them has dedicated B that icular department, in 
which he has been principally engaged, and in which he has obtained the 
palm of excellence. 55051955305 2i.ngr 1942 Hfto 3007 mn Gin 
Architecture, or the art of erecting edifices, is, doubtleſs, of very great 
antiquity; and was, perhaps, preceded only by Agriculture itſelf: Hence 
Theodore calls the latter the eldeſt ſiſter of Architecture. The exceſſive 
heats of ſummer, and ſeverity of, winter, the inconvenience of rain, and 
the violence of wind, ſoon inſtructed Mankind to ſeek for ſhelter, and pro- 
vide themſelves with proper retreats, to defend themſelves _— the incle- 
mency of the weather. But theſe at firſt were only ſmall huts, built very 
rudely with the branches of trees, and very indifferently covered;./''' 
In. the time of Vitruvius, they ſhewed at Athens, as a curious relic of 
antiquity, the roof of the Areopagus, made of clay; and at Rome, in the 
temple of the Capitol, the cottage of Romulus thatched with ſtraw. After 
theſe rude eſſays, buildings of wood were introduced, and theſ& ſuggeſted 
the ideas of columns and architraves. But the workmen became every day 
more induſtrious and more expert. Inſtead of thoſe ſlight huts, which fatis- 
fied them at firſt, they began to erect great walls of ſtone and brick upon 
ſolid foundations, and to cover them with boards and tiles. And, in pro- 
ceſs of time, their reflections; founded on experience, led them to diſcover 
the juſt rules of proportion. Dee 20. een 
Moſes informs us, that Cain built a City. Aſia was therefore the cradle 
of Architecture; there it had its birth, and there it attained a conſiderable 
degree of perfection; and thence it ſpread into other parts of the world. 
It is indeed to be lamented, that not one ſingle Treatiſe, written by the 
Greeks upon Architecture, has reached our hands. The only books we 
have of theirs upon the ſubject, arc the ſtructures of thoſe antient maſters 
ſtill ſubſiſting, whoſe beauty is univerfally acknowledged, and which have 
been the admiration of all good judges. Theſe ſtructures are ſuperior to all 
the precepts they could have left us. The Romans borrowed the art from 
the Greeks; and under Auguſtus, when. good taſte univerſally prevailed,, 
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carried it to great degree of perfection. But it fell with the Weſtern em- 
ire, and Was not reeovered for the ſpace of twelve centuries. In the two 
aſt centuries, the Architects of Italy, England and France, employed them- 
ſelves wholly in retrieving the primitive fimplicity and beauty of antient 
Architecture. | | | 
Every thing in Architecture is, or ſhould be, proportioned to the bulk, 
ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity that is required. Such we mean 
to repreſent every article in the courſe of this Work. The Public may be 
aſſured that the Gentlemen concerned in this performance, will ſpare neither 
labour or expence to render it univerſally uſeful; and they flatter themſelves 
they are not unequal to the taſk they have undertaken. | Sa 
Architects, in general, have, in their publications, conſidered the mag- 
nificence of building, rather than its ; it ſhall be our'taſk to unite 
both; for Architecture cannot be more grand than it is uſeful ; nor is itt 
dignity more to be conſidered than its convenience. ee. 
Though it is our intention to take the pupil by the hand; and lead him 
through every branch of Architecture, cl he attains the higheſt degree of 
perfection in that noble ſcience ; yet, in order to render it worthy the at- 
tention. of every one connected with it, we ſhall in every number give 
ſomething. that may be uſeful to adepts in the ſcience, as well as to thoſe 
who have but juſt entered upon the ſtudy of it. We ſhall, indeed, in 
each number, endeavour to introduce ſomething in the common way, 
ſomething in a taſte ſuperior to that, and ſomething elegant and ſuperb; 
By purſuing this method, every claſs of our Readers will find ſomething 
to inſtruc and entertain. Bent ARES 201 9827 up 
This Performance will conſiſt of two parts, viz. theoretical and prodti- 
cal. The theoretical parts ſhall conſiſt of ſuch inſtructions as are neceffary 
to form the complete Architect; and the practical part ſhall furniſh Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, &c. with their Explanations, as models for the 
practical Builder. | | en n 
The two parts are ſeparately paged, that, at the concluſion of the Work, 
they may be bound ſeparate: and we flatter ourſelves, that the purchaſers 
will then be poſſeſſed of a Complete Body of Theoretical and Practical 
Architecture. | 17 | 
As we propoſe to begin our Theory with the moſt ſimple inſtructions, and 
advance progreſſively to the fublime parts, we propoſe, as a foundation, to 
our an alphabetical deſcription of all the terms of art which are uſed in 
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ALPHABETICAL DESCRIPTION 
| OF THE | 


Terms of ART which are uſed in BviLDING ; 
| FORMING ALSO A COMPLETE 


BUILDER'S DICTIONARY. 


BAC Us, the ſuperior member of the capital, to which it ſerves as a 
A kind of crown, on which the architrave reſts ; terminating the co- 
lumn with its capital at the top, as the Plinth, another ſquare piece, does 
with its baſe at the bottom. It is ſaid the original of the Abacus was a 
ſquare tile, laid over a baſket, round which leaves of the Acanthus or 
Bear's breech.grew ; whence the Corinthian capital was derived. But the 
Abacus is certainly of earlier origin. It is well known, that the Doric 
order was long prior to the Corinthian ; and there is an Abacus on that in 
the remains of the Parthenion at Athens, though the columns have no baſe. 
It repreſents a tile indeed in the Corinthian order, but its four ſides are 
ſegments of circles. In the earlieſt inſtances, it ſerved only to give breadth 
to the top of the columns, and a leyel ſupport to the entablature. For 
this reaſon we ſee the Abacus of the Doric capital, very large in the moſt 
ancient 3 In the infancy of Agriculture, trunks of trees were 
raiſed upright for columns, and others laid acroſs them to bear the roof. 
The Abacus was then a ſquare piece, added to the top of the column, to 
ſupport thoſe others mgre conveniently. The Abacus was then made 
ſquare and plain on the fides, as in the ancient Doric; and in the Tuſcan, 
added by the Romans ; but in the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is altered. 
Its four ſides are hollowed or arched inwards, and it is decorated in the 
center with a flower or other ornament. . In the Tuſcan order,. the Abacus 
is of a great thickneſs, and is called, by fome, the dye of the capital; in 
the later Doric, a cymatium is ſometimes put over it, ſo that it loſes even 
its place : and in the Ionic, it is wrought with an oval crowned with a 
fillet; or it is compoſed of a cima reverſe, and fillet only. In the Tuſcan 
order, the Abacus is of the fame form with the plinth of the baſe. In 
the richer orders, it loſes its native form, the four ſides or faces of it being 
arched or cut inwards with ſome ornament, as a roſe, or other flower, the 
tail of a fiſh, &c. in the middle of each arch. Others tell us, that in 
the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is compoſed of an ovolo, a fillet, and a 
cavetto. Andrea Palladio, in the Tuſcan order, gives the name of Aba- 
cus to the plinth above the echynus, or boultip ; which he ſays is i 
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called a dado or dye, from its form, and is one-third of the whole height 
of the capital. Heſalſo deſcribes the Abacus of the Corinthian order to 
be one-ſeventh part of the whole capital, divided into three parts, the up- 
permoſt of which is a boultin, and one-third of the next third below is 
the fillet ; and the remaining part below, which is one and two-thirds, is 
the plinth and the Abacus. The Abacus 1s not always eſtrained to the 
capital of the column, Scamozzi uſing it in a very different ſenſe ; viz. a 
concave moulding in the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. 

ABREUvoOliR, or ABREvoIR, in Maſonry, ſignifies the joint or juncture 
of two ſtones, or the ſpace or interſtice to be filled up with mortar or 
cement. 

ABUTTALSs, (from Aboutir, fr. to border upon) the buttings and 
boundings of land, either to the eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, ſhewing on 
whatever lands, ſtreets, highways, &c. the ſeveral extremes abut or ter- 
minate. Camden obſerves, that limits were formerly diſtinguiſhed by 
hillocks raiſed on purpoſe, which were called botentines, whence we 
have the word buttings. 

AB8CIssE or ABSCI1$SA, in Conics, any part of the diameter or axis of 
a curve, contained between its vertex, or ſome other fixed point, and the 
interſection of an ordinate. Such is the line AO, contained between the 
vertex A of the curve BAC. | 


The word is derived from ab/cindere, to cut off. In the parabola, the 
abſcifſe is a third proportional to the parameter and the ordinate, In the 
ellipſis, the ſquare of the ordinate is equal to the rectangle under the pa- 
rameter and the abſciſſe, leſſened by another rectangle under the faid ab- 
ſciſſe. In the hyperbola, the ſquares of the ordinates are as the rectan- 
gles of the abſciſſe, by another line compounded of the abſciſſe, and the 
tranſverſe axis. In theſe two propoſitions, relating to the ellipſis and the 
hyperbola, the origin of the abſciſſes, on the point A, from whence th 
begin to be reckoned, is ſuppoſed to be the vertex of the curve, or, which 
amounts to the ſame, the point where the axis meets it; for if the origin 
of the abſciſſes be taken 5 the center, as is frequently done, then the 
two foregoing theorems no longer hold good. 


Ac AN THus, 
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ACANTHUS, in Botany, a plant producing an irregular, monopetalous 
flower, terminated in a ring at the bottom. It is called in Engliſh, Bear's 
Breech ; the leaves of which make an ornament in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders. There are two ſpecies of plants of the ſame name; 
one of which is wild, and the other cultivated in gardens. The firſt is 
called in Greek Acantha, which ſignifies a thorn, on account of its having 
rickly leaves; and is that which the major part of the Gothic ſculptors 
— imitated in their ornaments. The ſecond is called in Latin Branca 
urſina, becauſe they pretend it reſembles a bear's foot. The ancient and 
modern ſculptors have preferred the latter, and make uſe of it particularly 
in their capitals. Vitruvius ſays, that this plant gave occaſion to Callima- 
chus, the Grecian ſculptor, to compoſe the Corinthian capital. It hap- 
ned as follows. An old woman of Athens, happening to place a 
aſket, covered with a little tile, over the root of an Acanthus, which 
rew on a young lady's grave at Corinth; the plant ſhooting up the fol- 
owing ſpring, entirely encompaſſed the baſket, till, meeting with the 
tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. Paſſing by, he obſerved it, and 
immediately executed a capital on this plan, repreſenting the tile by the 
abacus, and the leaves of the Acanthus by the volutes or ſcrolls; and 
the baſket (which, the French call Tambour) by the: vaſe or body of the 
capital. Garden Acanthus is more indented- than the wild, and more re- 
ſembles parſley or ſmallage, as it is found repreſented in the | Compoſite 
capitals of Titus, and Septimius Severus, at Rome. The place of the 
Acanthus leaves is on the ball of the capital, which they cover; and they 
are the diſtinction of the two rich orders from the three others; and their 
diſpoſition in a ſeparate manner on thoſe two, diſtinguiſhes them from one 
another. The Greek ſculptors have taken ſome liberties in their repreſen- 
tations of the leaves of this plant. Sometimes the indentings are too deep, 
and often too numerous for nature. They alſo introduce olive leaves and 
laurel leaves in the diviſion; but they carve them with ſo much freedom, 
and with ſo little regard to truth, that, like herald- paintings, if we 
were not told what they repreſent, we ſhould find it difficult to gueſs. 
ACCELERATED Morlox, in Mechanics, is that whoſe velocity is 
conſtantly encreaſed; and, if the acceſſions of velocity be equal in equal 
times, the motion is faid to: be uniformly accelerated. This comes chiefly 
under conſideration, in the deſcent of heavy bodies, by the force of gra- 
vity. Notwithſtanding various opinions on this ſubject, the cauſe of ac- 
celeration is nothing myſterious; the principle of gravitation, which de- 
termines the body to deſcend, determining it to be accelerated by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. A body having once begun to deſcend through the im- 
pulſe of gravity, that ſtate is now, by Sir Iſaac Newton's firſt law, become 
as it were natural to it, inſomuch that, were it left to itſelf, it would for 
ever continue to deſcend, though the firſt cauſe of its deſcent ſhould ceaſe. 
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But, beſides this determination to deſcend, impreſſed upon it by the firſt 
cauſe, which would be ſufficient to continue the degree of motion already 
began to infinity, new impulſes are continually ſuperadded by the fame 
cauſe, which continue to act upon the body already in motion, in the fame 
manner as if it had remained at reſt : there being then two cauſes of mo- 
tion, acting both in the ſame direction, it neceſſarily follows, that the 
motion which they unitedly produce, muſt be more conſiderable than 
what either could produce ſeparately ; and, as long as the velocity is thus 
increaſed, the ſame cauſe ſtill ſubſiſting to increaſe it yet more, the deſcent 
mult of neceſſity be continually accelerated. Suppoſing that 3 from 
whatever principle, acts uniformly upon all bodies, at the fame diſtance 
from the centre of the earth, dividing the time which the heavy body 
takes up in falling to the earth into infinitely ſmall equal parts, this gra- 
vity will impel the body towards the centre of the earth, in the firſt inft- 
nitely ſhort inſtant of the deſcent, If, after this, we ſuppoſe the action 
of gravity to ceaſe, the body will continue ee to advance uniform- 
ly towards the earth's center, with an infinitely ſmall velocity, equal to 
that which reſulted from the firſt impulſe. But then, if we ſuppoſe that 


the action of gravity continues in the ſecond inſtant, the body will receive 


a new impulſe towards the earth, equal to that which it received in the 
firſt inſtant, conſequently its velocity will be doubled; in the third inſtant 
it will be tripled ; in the fourth quadrupled ; and fo on. For the impulſe 
made in any preceding inſtant, is no ways altered by that which is malls in 
the following one; but they are accumulated on each other: wherefore, 
the inſtants of time being ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall, and all equal, the ve- 
locity acquired by the Alling body will be, in every inſtant, as the times 
from the beginning of the deſcent, and conſequently the velocity will be 
proportional to the time in which it is acquired. The motion of an af- 
cending body, or of one that is impelled upwards, is diminiſhed or re- 
tarded by the ſame principle of gravity, acting in a contrary direction, 
after the fame manner that a falling body is accelerated. A body projected 
upwards, aſcends until it has loſt all its motion, which it does in the fame 
interval of time that the ſame body would have taken up in acquiring by 
falling, a velocity equal to that with which the falling body began to be 
projected upwards, and conſequently the heights to which bodies projected 
upwards, with different velocities, arrive, are to each other as the ſquare of 
thoſe velocities. | 85 | 2 88 
ACCIDENTAL Porx r, in Perſpective, the point in the horizontal line, 
where the projections of two lines, parallel to each other, meet the reſpec 
tive plane. | d 2 = | 
ACCLIVITY, the lope or aſcent of a line or plane, confidered in its af- 
cending direction; as the aſcent of an hill is the acclivity; and, on the 
contrary, the deſcent is the declivity. The word is compounded of ad, 
and clivus, a ſlope. Some writers have uſed the term Acclivity as ſynoni- 
m ous 
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mous with talus j but the latter properly ſignißes the flope in general; whe- 
ther it be conſidered as aſcending or deſcending- [290 4 4] 


' ACROTERIA, improperly called ACROTERS; in Avclite&are: Gall” 
pedeitals, upon which globes,” vaſes, or ſtatues, are placed at the end or 


center of pediments, or frontiſpieces. According to Vitruvius, the height 


of the Acroteria, at the extremities, ſhould be only one-half of that of 


the tympanum ; whereas that in the center ought to be one-eighth more. 
Acroteria alſo ſignify the figures placed as ornaments or 'crownings on the 


tops of churches; and ſometimes thoſe ſharp pinnacles, ſtanding in rows 


about flat buildings, with rails and baluſters, are called Acreteria. The 
word is Greek, and ſignifies the ſummit or higheſt point of any thing. 
AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, that which is repreſented both weak and di- 
miniſhed, in proportion to the diſtance from the eye. It is founded on 
this, that the longer a column of air an object is ſeen through, the weaker 
do the viſual rays emitted from it affect the eye. The object of Aerial 
Perſpective is principally colours of objects, whoſe force and luſtre it takes 
off more or leſs, to make them appear as if more or leſs remote. 
AJuTAGE, or ADJUTAGE, in Hydraulics, a ſmall pipe fitted to the 


aperture of a Jet d eau, or fountain. Experiments have ſhewn, that a re- 


ſervoir of 12 feet height above the orifice of an Ajutage of three lines dia- 
meter, delivers 14 Paris pints of water in a minute. This may ſerve as a 
fundamental rule for fountains, aſſiſted by the following principles. When 
the height of the reſervoirs is the fame, and the orifices of the Ajutages 
different, the expence of water is proportional to the ſquares of the dia- 
meters of the Ajutages, when the expence of water, through_ different 
Ajutages, is thus computed. If 9, the ſquare of 4, gives, by experiment, 
14 pints, what will an Ajutage of 5 or 6 lines give. The anfwer is, 39 
pints for 5, and 56 pints for 6. If the expence of two reſervoirs of un- 
equal heights, and different Adjutages, be required, proceed by the follow- 
ing rule, The expence of water of two reſervoirs, whoſe heights are 
different, and alſo their Ajutages, are in the compound ratio of the ſquares 
of the diameters of the Ajutages, and of the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
heights. Water ſpouting upwards, through an Ajutage, would aſcend to 
the ſame height as that of its upper ſurface in the reſervoir, were it not 
for the reſiſtance of the air, the friction at the ſides of the Ajutage, and 
ſome little impediments at the motion of the water in itſelf; on account 
of which, this height of the riſe is always defective. It is found, by ex- 
perience, that if the direction of the Ajutage be a ſmall matter inclined, 
the water will riſe higher than if it be truly upright ; and that a poliſhed 
round hole, in a thin plate of metal, at the top of the pipe, by way of 


Ajutage, will ſuffer the water to ſpout higher than when it is cylindrical or 


conical. Experience alſo ſhews, that the bigneſs of the pipe of the Aju- 
tage ſhould be enlarged at and near the ſurface of the water in the reſer- 
$13. — 24G voir, 
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voir, and that ſuch pipe. ſhould be much larger than the Ajutage : alto that: 
there is a certain length among the ſeyeral diameters of the Ajutages, uirich 
will fpout the greateſt height poſſible, and which muſt:not,exceed' an inch 
and a quarter. Likewiſe, the height of the ſpout muſt; have'its limits, 
100 feet being almoſt as much as it will bear. Let it be obſerved, 1. that the 
ſquares of the quantities flowing out from the ſame Ajutage in equal times, 
are in the ratio of the heights of the liquid above the aperture. 2. The 
times in which cylindrical veſſels of the ſame diameter and height are emp- 
tied, the liquid flowing from unequal apertures, are in the inverſe ratio of 
the areas of thoſe apertures. 3. Cylindrical veſſels of unequal baſes, but 


of equal heights, are emptied through equal apertures in times that are in 
the ratio of their baſes. 4. The times in which any cylindrical. veſſels are 


evacuated, are in a ratio compounded of the baſes, the inverſe ratio of the 
apertures, and direct ratio of the ſquare roots of the heights. If the fide 
of a cylindrical veſſel, beginning — the baſe be divided into lengths, 
which are as 14 4, 9, 16, &e. viz. the ſquares of the natural numbers, 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ſurface of the water (running out through an hole or 
aperture at the bottom) will deſcend from each of thoſe diviſions to the 
next, in the ſame time. In the above inveſtigations, we always ſuppoſe 
the velocity of the effluent water to remain conſtant during the evacuation; 
and therefore, when we ſpeak of the time of emptying a cylindrical veſſel, 
we only mean that time in which (the veſſel: being kept conſtantly full) a 
dureh of the liquid, equal in magnitude to the capacity of the veſſel, will 
1 through the Ajutage, or aperture, in the ſide of the perpendicular cy- 
inder. ; 9809. u notte. rt 10 22m 
ALABASTER,  Alabaſtrites, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of foſſils, nearly allied to marble, It is an elegant ſtone of great bright- 
nels, and will receive a fine poliſh, but is brittle. Naturaliſts, enumerate 
ſeveral ſpecies of alabaſter ; as, the ſnow-white ſhining alabaſter. Boet 
informs us, that this ſtone is extremely white, and found in Taurus in 
ieces only large enough to make diſhes and the like; but it was formerly 
— from Arabia. It is not very compact, but heavy, and conſiſts of 
a multitude of broad flat particles, which are very bright, and perfectly 
white. It cuts very freely, and is capable of a fine poliſh, There are 
* large ſtrata of it in Arabia, Egypt, and many parts of Italy. Whitiſh 
yellow alabaſter is of a ſoft conſiſtence, and called by Boet, the Phengites 
of Pliny, who affirms it was found in Cappadocia. It is of a looſe open 
texture, conſiderably heavy, and nearly of the colour of honey; but the 

colour is more deep in ſome places than in others. It conſiſts of i 
pieces lying in tables one over another, though with regularity, and altoge- 
ther compoſe a remarkable bright and very brittle maſs. Belides the places 
above-mentioned, it has been found in Germany, France, and Derby- 
ſhire. Yellow and reddiſh variegated Alabaſter is the common Alabaſter * 
| & . 
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the ancients. It is ſo ſoft, chat it may: be cut with a knife; and has the 
ſame name in all languages. It is remarkably bright, glittering, and al- 
moſt tranſparent; and its texture very looſe and open, though it is mode - 
rately heavy. The ground is of a clear pale yellow, between that of ho- 
ney and amber, and the ſame with crooked. undulated veins, ſome of 
which are broad, and others narrow; ſome of a pale red; others whitiſh, 
and others again of a very agrecable pale brown. It will bear a very fine 
oliſh, and conſiſts of large angular ſparry concretions. It was formerly 
— only in Egypt, but is now met with in many parts of 1 17578 
Its uſe is chiefly in making monuments. in churches, &. where, there 
are many figures in relief, or bas relief, &c. carved; It is alſo uſed for 
carving coats of arms cut in relief, to be ſet in brick or ſtone in the fronts 
of houſes. Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and caſy, and is much uſed. by 
ſculptors in making ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, columns, &c. It is alſo uſed 
like plaiſter of Paris, being firſt burnt-and calcined, then mixed with wa- 
ter to a thin conſiſtence; which being afterwards caſt into a mould, it 
very readily coagulates into a ſolid body. | 
ALcove, from Alcola, Spaniſh, a receſs or po of a chamber, ſepa- 
rated by an eſtrade, or EAN of columns, and other correſponding or- 
naments; in which either a bed of ſtate is placed, or ſeats to entertain 
company. Where a part of a room is ſeparated. by a ſcreen af columns, 
and has ſeats in it (whether with or without a bed) it is called an Alcove; 
and the ſeats. in gardens, when they in any manner approach to the form 
of ſuch a part of — room, are in the ſame manner called Alco ves. Theſe 
Alcoves are frequent in noble houſes in Spain. : 


- 


ALDBR-TREE, Alnus, in Botany. There are eight ſpecies of this plant 
enumerated by botanical authors; but the common Alder is generally 
meant by that name. There is a peculiar beneficial property belonging 
to this tree; for no beaſt will crop it; which ſaves great charge of 
fencing it after planting. Formerly large Alders were uſed for building 
boats, and now they are much eſteemed for ſuch parts of works as lie con- 
tinually under water; where it will become as hard as ſtone; but, if it 
be ſometimes ſuffered t lie expoſed to the weather, and at other times un- 
der the ground in watery places, it will decay in a very ſhort time. Vi- 
truvius informs us, that the moraſſes about Ravenna, in Italy, were piled 
with Alder timber, in order to build upon; for which uſe he highly com- 
mends it. The Rialto, that celebrated bridge at Venice, over the grand 
canal, . which bears a vaſt weight, is built upon piles of this wood. 
Trunks of trees, or poles of this wood, are exceedingly uſeful in making 
Pumps, water- pipes, &c. In the country they are uſed for water- pipes 
for the conveyance of water through bogs and dams; and alſo for water- 
pipes for conveying water to ſupply houſes from any ſpring. - Large poles 


or trees of this wood are alſo uſed for ground-cuts;. for conveying water out 
| | | „0 a of 
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of ſtews. Theſe poles are about eight or ten inches diameter, and the cavity 
in them about four, or four and an half. But for water- pipes, the poles 
need not be above four or five inches diameter, and the cavity about an inch 
and a quarter, or an inch and an half diameter. As to the method of bo- 
ring Alder- pipes: theſe poles being laid on horſes or treſſels of a proper 
height, to ar the augur upon while they are boring, they ſet up a lath, to 
turn the leaſt end of the poles, to fit them to the cavities of the great end 
of the others. The lath being ſet up, and the poles cut to the lengths they 
will conveniently hold, viz. eight, ten, or twelve feet, they turn the 
ſmall ends of the poles about five or fix inches in length, to the ſize they 
intend to bore the larger ends, about the fame depths, viz. five or fix 
inches. This is intended to make a joint to ſhut ack pair of poles toge- 
ther ; the concave part being the female part, and the other part the male 
of the joint. In turning of the male part, they turn a channel in it, or 
a ſmall groove at a certain diſtance from the end; and, in the female part, 
they bore a ſmall hole to fit over this channel. This being done, they 
bore the holes through ; and, to prevent them from boring out at the 
ſides, they ſtick great nails at each end, to be a guide to them in borin 
ſtrait through ; though they uſually bore them at both ends, by which 
means, if a pole be crooked one way, they can bore it through and not 
ſpoil it. The holes being bored, they form them into pipes in the ground; 
in order to which they dig a trench, and prepare it with clay, to ram them 
in the female part, which is firſt bound with an iron ring round it, to 
prevent its ſplitting ; afterwards they drive in the male part, till the groove 
in it is juſt under the hole; and pour melted pitch hot into the hole, in 
the female part, which will flow round in the groove which was turned in 
the male part. By this means the junctures are rendered very compact and 
cloſe; and in this manner they proceed till they have laid all their poles or 
pipes in their order. | 
Arx, in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the entrance than at 
the iſſue, to give it a greater appearance of length. 

ALTIMETRY, the art of meaſuring altitudes or heights, whether ac- 
ceſſible or inacceſſible. 
 AMPFITHEATRE, a ſpacious edifice of a circular or oval form, with 
riſing ſeats, on which the people fat to behold the combats, or gladiators, 
wild beaſts, and other ſports. Amphitheatres were originally built of 
wood ; and Statilius Taurus, in the reign of Auguſtus, was the firſt who 
erected one of ſtone. The loweſt part was called Arena, from its being 
generally ſtrewed with ſand, for the conveniency of the combatants; and 
round the area were vaults, in which the wild beaſts appointed for the 
ſhews were contained. Above theſe cells was erected a large circular pe- 
riſtyle, for accommodating the emperors, ſenators, and other perſons of 
diſtinction. Over the periſtyle were the rows of benches, which were 

entered 


entered by avenues terminated by gates. The theatres of che antients 
were built in the form of a ſemicircle, only exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by 
one fourth of the diameter; and the amphitheatre is nothing more 
than a double theatre, or two theatres joined together ; fo that the longeſt 
diameter of the amphitheatre, was, to the ſhorteſt, as one and an half to 
one. We have the remains of three very conſiderable ones ſtanding at 
this time; the Colſæum, which was an amphitheatre of Veſpaſian; ano- 
ther at Verona, in Italy; and the third in Languedoc; near Niſmes. 
There are alſo remains of ſome others. 5 | K 
Axchok, in Architecture, a ſort of carving reſembling an Anchor. 
They are generally placed as part of the enrichments of the boultins of 
capit the Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders; and alſo of the boultins 
of bed-mouldings of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian cornices; theſe 
Anchors and eggs being carved alternately throughout the whole buildings. 
ANCONEs, Fo corners or coins of walls, croſs-beams, or raftors. 
Vitruvius calls the conſoles (a kind of brackets or ſhouldering-pieces) by 
this name. B | 
ANGLE, Angulus, the mutual inclination of two lines, which meet and 
form an Angle in one point. But if two lines meet in ſuch a manner, as 
to have no inclination to each other, they will generate a right line, and 
a tight line equal to both their lengths, without forming any Angle. And, 
on the contrary, if any right line meet another right line in any different 
poſition, they will conſtitute an Angle at their Laure of meeting. An An- 
gle is ſignified by the-thace lettero, of which middlemoſt always de- 
notes rhe Angle; ſo in the caſe of the two right Angles, in the figure 
RIOHT ANGLE, which follows, the one is denoted by the letters ECD, 
and the other by the letters ECB. 1 N 
A RIGHT ANGLE is that whoſe legs are perpendicular to each other, 
and 18 conſtituted by the meeting of two right lines, with an equal incli- 
nation; that is, if a line, as EC, meet another line, as DB, - | 


and inclines no more towards D, than it does towards B, but ſtands di- 

ey ſquare between both, then the angle is called a Right Angle, and 

the line EC is therefore called a perpendicular line to the line DB. The 

line EC ſtanding upon the line BD, at C, is perpendicular thereto ; be- 

cauſe, if you deſcribe a ſemicircle on C, Ls any radius, as BED, — 
| D arc 


- 
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arch BE will be equal to the arch DE ; and ſince both arches are equal 
to each other, and to a ſemicircle alſo, being taken together, - it therefore 
follows that both the angles on either ſide are equal, and are therefore cal- 
led Rect or Right Angles. As the ſemicircle BED contains one hundred 
and eighty degrees, being juſt the half of three hundred and ſixty degrees, 
contained in every whole circle, and is equally divided in C, by the per- 
pendicular line EC ; it therefore follows, that the angles BEC, and DEC, 
are equal to each other, and muſt each conſiſt of ninety degrees; there- 
fore a right-angled triangle is that whoſe arch contains exactly ninety 
degrees. 

, + ANGLE, is that which is leſs than a right angle, or an angle 
whoſe inclination is nearer than a right angle; ſo that when any two lines 
incline nearer to each other than DC 


E | F/A 
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does to EC, as the lines FC, and DC, or AC, and DC, then by their 
mecting they form ſharper angles than the right angle ECD, and are there- 
fore all called Acute Angles. [= 
OBTusE ANGLE, is that which is greater thau a right angle. 3 
ADJACENT Ax LES, ſuch as have the ſame vertex, and one of the 
legs continued beyond the angular point. 
VERTICAL ANGLES are formed by two right lines interſecting 
each other. 


ANGLE at the centre of a circle, is an angle in a circle, whoſe vertex is 
in the center of that circle. | 
The quantity and meaſure of an ANGLE, is the arch of a circle deſcribed 
on the angular point, intercepted between the two ſides of that angle. 
To make an Angle of any given magnitude, ſuppoſe fifty degrees, 


Firſt, 


Firſt, draw a line at pleaſure, as FD; then take ſixty degrees from 


vour line of chords, and on one end thereof, as at D, deſcribe an arch, as 
EC. Secondly, take from your line of chords fifty degrees, the quantity 
of the given angle, and ſet it on the arch from EO to EB; then drawin 

the right line DA from A, through B, it will complete the angle required. 

The Complements of ANGLEs, are the ſame as the „ of 
arches, becauſe their quantities are meaſured by arches of circles. 

ANNULET, in ArchiteRure, a ſmall ſquare member in the Doric capi- 
tal, under the quarter round. It is alſo uſed to imply a narrow flat mould- 
ing, common to various parts of the columns ; particularly their baſes, 
capitals, &c. Vitruvius calls it a fillet ; Palladio a liſtel or cincture; and 
Scammozzi a ſupercilium, a liſt, tinea, eye-brow, ſquare, and rabbit. 

ANTA, in Architecture, is uſed by M. Le Clerc for a kind of ſhaft of a 
pillaſter, without baſe or capital, and even without any moulding. 

ANT, a name by which Vitruvius has called pillaſters when they are 
adjoining to the wall : when they are free or inſulate, he calls them paraſ- 
tatæ. In the firſt caſe they have uſually no diminution. | 

ANTE-CHAMBER, or Ax TI-CHAMBER, in Architecture, the chamber that 
leads into the chief apartment; where the ſervants wait, and alſo ſtrangers 
till the perſon who is attended is at leiſure to ſpeak with them. A well- 
proportioned ante-chamber ought to be, in length, the diagonal line of the 
{ſquare of the breadth ; and not to exceed the breadth and half at moſt. 
As to their height, they are made either arched or flat; if they are flat, 
their height ought to be from the floor to the joiſts, two-third parts of 
their breadth. But if you chooſe to have it higher, divide the breadth 
into ſeven parts, and take five of them for the height; or divide the 
breadth into four parts, and take three of them for the height. In ſpacious 
buildings, the ante-chamber, hall, and other rooms of the firſt ſtory, 
may be arched, which will not only render them handſome, but leſs ſub- 
ject to fire: and in ſuch buildings, the height may be five-ſixths of the 
breadth, from the floor to the bottom of the key of the arch. But, if 
this height ſhall be thought too low, you may make the heighth ſeven- 
eighths of the breadth : or it may be eleven-twelfths, which wilt render 
it ſtill more ſtately. Ante-chambers ought to be fo ſituated, that they 
may be on each fide of the entry, and of the hall. And this alſo ought 
to be obſerved, that thoſe on the right hand may anſwer, and be equal (or 


nearly equal) to thoſe on the left; in order that the buildings may, on all 
ſides, bear equally on the roof. : 


ANTIC, in Sculpture and Painting, is uſed to fignify a confuſed aſſem- 
blage of figures of different natures and ſexes, &c. as of men, beaſts, 
birds, fiſh, flowers, &c. And alſo ſuch kind of fancies as are not to be 
found in nature, It would be too tedious a taſk to enumerate all the antic 


forms, 
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forms and fancies by which the Heathens repreſented their ſeveral deities, 
and their poets, painters, and ſculptors deſcribed them. T hey had alſo 
ſtrange and monſtrous figures of human creatures, which were repreſented 
in ſculpture, painting, &c. as of Centaurs, half men and halt horſes; 
Segitaurs, half men and half bulls ; Syrens, or mermaids, half women 
= half fiſh; Harpies, half woman and half birds; Griffins, half beaſts 
and half birds; Dragons, part ſerpents and part birds; the ſpread-eagle 
with two heads, and many others equally unnatural. They alſo repreſented 
various ſorts of flowers and fruits, growing on the ſame plant, tree, &c. 
and many fictions of that kind. | Theſe repreſentations are called by the 
Italians Groteſca, and by the French Grete/gue, which ſignify comical, 
whimſical, laughable, pleaſant, ridiculous ; and the word Groteſques ſig- 
nifies ridiculous whims or fancies, | | 4 

ANTIPAGMENTS, ornaments or enrichments in carved work, ſet on 
the architrave. (jambs, poſts, or puncheons of doors) whether of wood or 
ſtone : after the Latin antique word Axtipagmenta; 3 

ANTI1QUE, pronounced Arnteek, from Antique French. It is a term 
moſt in uſe among architects, ſculptors, and painters; they make uſe of 
it to expreſs pieces of architecture, ſculpture, or paintings, executed in 
the ages when thoſe arts were carried to the higheſt perfection, by men of 
the fineſt genius in Greece and Rome; that is, from the age of Alexander 
the Great, to the reign of the emperor Phocas, about the year of our 
Lord 600. Antique, in this ſenſe, is oppoſed to modern; thus we fay an 
Antique edifice, buſto, baſſo, reheyo, or manner; an antique model; and 
of a ſtatue, that it is in an antique taſte. We have ſeveral antique pieces of 
ſculpture left, as the Laocoon and Venus, in the poſſeſſion of the family 
of Medicis ; the Apollo and Hercules of the houſe of Farneſe, &c. An- 
tique paintings are more ſcarce ; we have only the wedding of Aldobran- 
dinus, ſome little figures of the pyramid of 'Ceſtius, a Venus, which is 
the palladium of Rome, and ſome ſmall pieces in freſco, preſerved out of 
the ruins of the baths of Titus and Heraclius. Some ſculptures have 
counterfeited 2 ſo nicely as to impoſe upon the judgment of the 
public; witneſs the famous ſtory of Michael Angelo's Cupid. 

AN TIE MANNER, a phraſe uſed to expreſs any modern building, or 
part of a building, which is executed according to the ſtrict rules and good 
taſte of the antients. The word Antique, in its extenſive ſenſe, ſtands as 
a diſtinction from modern; and thus the antique taſte is underſtood as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the modern, which is fuller of ornament and leſs correct. 

ANTIQUE MoDERN, a term uſed to fignify thoſe buildings, which 
have been executed ſince the time comprehended under the word Antique, 
and yet too long to be properly called Modern. Our old Gothic churches, 
and other ſtructures of that kind and time, are called Antique Modern 

edifices 
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edifices, . to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Greeks and Romans. 
APERTURE, or APERTION, from Aperio, to open. In architecture, 
ſome opening, as a door, window, chimney, ſtair-caſe, and all outlets, 
and inlets for light, ſmoke, &c. Apertures ought to be as few in num- 
ber, and moderate in dimenſions as poſſible; it being a maxim, in archi- 
tecture, that every Aperture or opening has a tendency to weaken the 
building; nor muſt they be made too near the angles of the walls; for 
it would indeed be a great ſolecyſm, to weaken that part which ought to 
ſtrengthen all the reſt, '' 8 „ e 

. AroPHYGE, in architecture, the convex part, or ring of a column, 
lying either above or below the flat member. It was originally nothing 
more than the ferril or ring, fixed on the extremity of a wooden pillar to 
prevent its ſplitting, and was afterwards imitated in ſtone-work, 

- APPEARANCE, in perſpective, ' the projection of a figure or body on the 
perſpectiue plane. In Optics, direct Appearance is the fight of any ob- 
ject by direct rays, without refraction or refleftion. _ re "mud 

AqueDucT, an artificial canal, built for the conveyance of water from 
one place to another; either running under ground, or raifed above it; 
and ſerving to carry the water to places according to their level, notwith- 
ſtanding the unevenneſs of the ground between. This word is derived 
from the Latin aqua ductus, a conduit of water. Many of the aqueducts 
of the antients were great and aſtoniſhing works; ſome of which are pre- 
ſerved in large remains to this day. We are informed that the Aque- 
ducts in Rome, brought daily into that city more than five hundred thou- 
ſand ho of water. The leſſer Aqueducts were of wood, and the 
larger of ſtone; and thoſa which were raiſed above the ground, were ſup- 
ported by arches in the manner of bridges, from one riſing ground to 
another, often at ſeveral miles diſtance. The Aqueduct built near Main- 
tenon, for carrying the river Bure to Verſailles, is the greateſt in the 
world. It is ſeven thouſand fathoms in length, and its elevation 2 56 
fathoms, containing 242 aree de.. | 

- ARABASQUE,'\or ARABA&K,' ſomething done after the manner of the 
Arabians. Arabaſque, Groteſpue, and Thoreſque, are terms applied to ſuch ' 
paintings, ornaments of freezes, &c. on which there are no human or 
animal figures, but which conſiſt wholly of imaginary foliages, plants, 
ſtalks; &c. Theſe terms are derived from the Arabs, Moors, as other 
Mahometans, who make uſe of - theſe kinds of ornaments, becauſe their 
religion forbids them to make any images or figures of men, or other 
animals. | 4 | FO 
_*ARAOSTYLE, a term uſed by Vitruvius, to ſignify the preateſt interval 
or diſtance which can be made between columns; which conſiſts of eight 
modules, or four diameters, + | ALE Hf fy 2297 
 ARC-BOUTANT,. (from arc and bouter, fr. to abut) a flat arch, or 


part 
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part of an arch abutting agaiaſt the reias of a vault, to ſupport and pre» 


vent its giving way. | 6 0 | 

ARCH, (of Arcus, Lat.) in architecture, a concave building, erected: 
on a mould bent in the form of a curve, for ſupporting ſome ſtructure. 
Arches are either circular, elliptical, or Araigbt, as they are. improperly: 
called by workmen. The terms ærcb, and vault, properly differ only in. 
this, that the arch expreſſes a narrower, and the vault a broader piece of 
the ſame kind. | ie 7 | 

What are called ſraight arches, are thoſe frequently uſed over doors and 
windows, the upper and under edges. of which are ſtraight and parallel, 
and the ends and joints all pointing towards a centre.. 

The ſpace between the piers of a bridge is called an Arch, becauſe uſu- 
ally arched over.. | | | 

Triumphal arches are magnificent entries into cities, &c. of a ſemicir-- 
cular form, adorned. with ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. erected in honour 
of thoſe who have deſerved a triumph. The Arches of Titus and Con- 
ſtantine make, at this time, a great figure among the ruins of old Rome. 

. Of a circular arch upon a circular plan. From an ingenious work. juſt 
publiſhed, by Mx. SKATE. There is not the difficulty in an arch of 
this conſtruction in brick-work, that is uſually confidered ; the principal. 
thing to be thought of, is the ſcheme for ſtriking the-front of the bricks, ; 
which, once properly underſtood, will render the practice exceedingly: 
familiar. There is another conſideration to be obſerved, which is the: 
ſoffit of the bricks to theſe arches, and muſt bear the exact gauge behind 
as before, in order to ſecure the ſtrength and key, that the arch may have: 
no inclination to a center, otherwiſe than what tends to its gravity. 

The beſt practical method I can allude to, is, after you. have divided 
the arch, and ſettled your bond in front, make two moulds to ſweep off 
the wall; after fix two uprights of wood a little above the top of the arch; 
at the top fix one, and let the other be moved down to. the top of the: 
courſes as they gradually rife ; then with a rod, with a prick in the end, 
clapped cloſe to thoſe two ribs, ſtrike the top- ſides of every brick; the un- 
. der-fide may be marked by the preceding brick; and in this manner pro- 

ceed all the way, till you get to the top, which will give the exact curve 
required to the wall, and perpendicular to the ground plan. 

A CRIMMa eliptical arch, upon the above plan, may be executed in the 
ſame manner reſpecting the front; and ſoffit likewiſe. Arches that ſplay 
in the jambs, and both riſe to one height, muſt be reduced to practice, in 
the following manner: firſt, divide the arches on both ſides into an exact 
number of bricks; and, having drawn the width of the wall, and laid. 
down the arches on both ſides, let fall perpendiculars from the different 
ends of the bricks on both ſides, and draw parallel lines into each by the 
ſplay of the wall, which will give the exact ſize of the bricks in the ſof- 
fit, and likewiſe the ſplay of the face of the bricks on both ſides. As I 
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am treating of beick-work, I ſhall ſay ſomething of the prices, before I 
depart from the ſubject. | | | * 
Of the quantity of materials to a rod of brick- work. 3 
The requiſite quantity of materials to a rod of brick- work, which is 
the ſtandard for valuing, + as well as taking dimenſions; the maſter's 
prices, and thofe ſtipulated by ſurveyors, come next within our notice, as 
well as the juſt calculation for London, and every capital town in the 
kingdom, diveſted of all errors of ſurveyors, and extravagant exactions of 
ſome maſters. And, firſt; it will not be amiſs to mention, that a rod is a 
meaſure of fixteen feet and a half, which, multiplied into itſelf, contains 
272 feet and one quarter to one brick and half thick, which is the ſtan- 
dard on which the price is fixed; let the wall conſiſt of what number of 
bricks in thickneſs ſoever, they are always reduced to a ſyſtem by the fol- 
lowing rule: multiply the ſuperficial content of the wall by the num- 
ber of half bricks it contains in thickneſs ; and divide that 1 by 
three; the quotient will be the content in feet, to the ſtandard. Laſtly, 
divide that quotient by 272, the number of ſuperficial feet in a rod, and 
the laſt quotient will be the content in rods, and the remains feet. See 
the example. 15 | 
Suppoſe the dimenſions of a wall was 64 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 6 
inches, and three bricks thick, firſt multiply 64 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 
6 inches, the product is 1580,3, which I multiply by 6, the number of 
half bricks the wall contains; the product is 9481 feet 6 inches, which 
I divide by 3, the number of half bricks in the ſtandard ;. the quotient is 
3163 and 2 parts; which I divide by 272, the number of ſuperficial feet: 
in a rod; the laſt quotient is 11 rods and 71 feet. | | 
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Whenever it happens that there is a large remains of feet, 68) 1682 
yo muſt divide them by 68, the number of feet in a quarter 136 
of a rod, which will bring you nearer, if you have but one — 
number: if many, add them all together; and this rule will | l 
ſerve for every ſubject. According to a wall of the above 

dimenſions, 4 quantity of reduced brick-work is 11 ſquare, 8g. Q. Ft. 


1 quarter, and 3 feet, as in the margin, 11 , 21138 


Note, Though a rod contains 272 feet and a quarter, the quarter is 
always rejected: then divide by 272, which is near enough for brick- 
work, as a quarter of foot, tuff and labour, cannot be worth more than 
two-pence, which is too trivial to mention in an eight pound matter. 
The fame of the parts of a foot to be divided, as in the above example. 
Having given an example of meaſuring brick-work, in order to come at 
the value, we muſt conſider the quantity as well as the quality of the ma- 
terials along with the exact time it takes to execute it. And, firſt,” of 
materials, My reader muſt obſerve, that to every rod of brick-work is 
required 4400, and of ſome (as bricks vary much in ſize) 4500 of bricks, 
one load of lime, or 32 buſhels of lime, and two loads of ſand, which 
is the neareſt general calculation that can be made. I have, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſeen bricks of ſuch a ſize, that 4000 of them would have walled 2 
rod: hut thoſe are rarely to be met with; therefore we muſt abide by the 
above number. The fame of lime and ſand, which may vary a little ac- 
cording as they are in goodneſs. There are two ſorts of lime ; the one 
made of chalk, the other of ſtone: the latter in point of ſtrength and 

uality deſerves much the preference. 'There are alſo different forts of 
and, and equally good; but that which ought to be preferred for build- 
ing is river-ſand, and is much the beſt in a ſtrong current; of this you 
may put three of ſand to one of lime that is made of ſtone ; if of chalk, 
only two of ſand, and one of lime. There is a kind of white pit-ſand 
in many countries ; but it is not ſo good as red. My. reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that with regard to materials no univerſal ſtandard can be tound, 
becauſe bricks and lime vary in every county ; therefore I ſhall fix a price 
for a rod of brick-work in London; and after make a table to ſerve the 
country, according as materials vary in value. But firſt let us enquire 
into the labour which a rod of ab! kale requires. My reader muſt al- 
low, that in order to ſettle a general plan for labour, we muſt either ac- 
count the mean proportion of time, or ſtipulate the beſt wages to the 
leaſt that reaſon can allow; which, to a good journeyman of 3 s. per 
day, will take four days, and the like quantity or length of time to a la- 
bourer, beſides the making the mortar, &c. Next, my reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that bricks in London are per thouſand from 11; to 11. 10 8. 


therefore we will not heſitate in this, but take a mean of 1 1, 5 s. ſor our 


ſtandard- 
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ſtandard- price, and lime we will reckon at 5 d. per buſhel, -and fand 4 8. i 
per load; which are about the neat prices. The reaſon I chuſe to men- 
tion lime by the buſhel, is to give a clearer light into this matter, than I 
. ſhould by mentioning» it, ei by the bag or hundred, becauſe every 


county chath a juſt knowledge of the W —and few of bags and hun- 
dreds. 7 to the point. — 1 . 
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4,590 of. brivks, at Il. 58. per 1000 4 14 6 
32 buſhels of lime, at 5d. Fer buſhel. id 16 19 4 
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The above table I have calculated to ſerve the country, and ought to be 
the ſtandard in town, when there are no extraordinary exceptions, as fronts 
with particular breaks, which are attended with much trouble, &c. 8 

If a maſter - bricklayer ſtipulates all his work at one price, as fronts, 
foundations, and party-walls, one thing will make amends for the loſs of 
another. The price ſhould. be what I have mentioned prior to the table ; 
though maſters would grumble at this price; becauſe being only allowed 
11. per rod profit, which I think very ſufficient ; for by this rule, if a 


maſter can but employ twelve-trowel-men the year round, his buſineſs will 


be a good 500 I. per annum, allowing one hundred per ditto for bad 
debts, and keeping up his ſcaffolding. Whether this is fufficient or not 
J leave to the judgment of the world. But I ſay, if. from ſuch prices 


(which. are conſiderably leſs than many maſters have) theſe 4 profits 


ariſe, what ſhall we ſay to 101. and 121. per rod, which I have known 
many bricklayers charge for common brick-work ? But the laſt is exorbi- 
tant, and ought to be utterly aboJiſhed. There are indeed particular jobbs, 
as warehouſes of a particular height that ſtand cloſe to the Thames, where 
one labourer is not ſufficient to half-ſerve one bricklayer, and where dou- 
ble the trouble is required to erect the ſcaffold, &c. In theſe caſes 121. 
per rod may not be amiſs. I would not willingly infer, or be ſuppoſed to 
inſinuate, that the above prices ſhould be lowered ; but will take the li- 
berty to ſay, if a maſter is allowed 9 1. or 101. per rod, he ought to aug- 
ment his journeymen's wages; a thing which ought to be maturely con- 
ſidered in every branch of building. fb «84 

I make no doubt but ſome people will wonder how I can fo eaſily re- 
concile this giving as much for labour to a country maſter as a London 
one, in buſineſs like a bricklayer, and fo eaſily attained. To the perſon 
that makes this objection, I give the following anſwer ; that there is a 
flight in. brick-work as well as in every other practice, and that brick- 
layers in London are obliged to do 5 more work than in the coun- 


try is ever defired : beſides, in point of labourers with regard to their 
prices, which in London are conſiderably more than the country, and 
with juſtice too ; for could you have a country labourer in London, you 


would 
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would find. he would not be able to half- ſerve a bricklayer, without a 
's experience. A rod of brick-work in the country is, by men that 
have not had London practice, five and a half day's work, and in ſome 
places fix ; nay, I have even known a brick-layer in the country, and 
who was eſteemed a good workman, to be eight days over-walling a rod, 
and all this time a labourer to attend him; which, if we rightly conſider, 
will produce the country maſters leſs profits by much, and not to have 
work for half the number of men. CEE | | 
I o0o a gentleman that finds his own materials, ſcaffolding, &c. a maſter 
ſhall have from 1 1. 8s. to 1 l. 16 8. per rod labour, according to the good- 
neſs. of the work. The ſtandard price by many ſurveyors is 11. 108. 
The maſters prices, where no ſurveyor is concerned, are from 11. 16s. to 
x 1. 18. which will allow for men to have 3 8. 6 d. per day, which ought 
to be the journeyman's price, as brick-laying is but an half year's buſineſs. 
It is hoped our readers will pardon this digreſſion, as we ſhall now re- 
turn to the ſubject of arches... | Ba . 
Ack of a circle, is a part of the circumference of it leſs than half a 
ſemicircle. The baſe. or line that joins the two extremes of the arch, is 
called the chord; and the perpendicular raiſed in the middle of that line, 
is the ſine of the arch. Every circle is ſuppoſed to, be divided into 360 
degrees, and an arch is eſtimated according to the number of. theſe de- 
rees it takes up. Thus an arch is faid to be 20, 30, 50, 80, 100 
ees. 8 ae | 
ous! ARcnrs, are thoſe which contain the ſame number of degrees, 
and are cut from the ſame circle. n | RO 

Similar ARCHES are thoſe which contain the ſame number of degrees, 
but cut from unequal circles. an . 81 

Sir Henry Wooten ſays, an arch is a narrow contracted vault, and a 
vault a dilated arch; * -. | | t 
Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious. edifices ; in por- 
ticoes, both within and about temples ; in public halls, as cielings ; the 

courts of palaces, cloiſters, theatres, and anti-theatres. 

An arch in geometry, is any part of the circumference. of a circle or 
curved line, extending from one point to another. | 
An arch in maſonry, contains a number of ſtones, hewn out and 
wrought, which when ſet in their proper places, are as one ſolid circular 
courſe, whoſe lower ends form any part of a circle. or curved. line, calcu- 
lated to ſupport any weight, proportionate to their ſtrength and figure. 
Sir Henry Wooten, in his Theorems, obſerves, that All ſolid materials, 
free from impediments, deſcend perpendicularly, becauſe ponderoſity is a 
natural incl' nation to the center of the earth, and nature performs, her mo- 

tions by the ſborteſt lines,” This evidently proves, that all arch 5 — 


- 
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muſt be drawn from their central points: 85 n enteg, otherwiſe 
their bearings will be rendered imperfect. 

Semicircular Axckrs, ate thoſe arches which are an kxagt ſamdcivele 3 
and have their center in the middle of the diameter (or chord of the arch) 
or the right line that may be drawn between the feet of che arch. Of this 
form the arches of bridges, windows of churches, n een daf e 
frequently made in modern buildings 

"Die or Steen ARCHES, are thoſe which: are leſs than a ſomicircle, 
and conſequently are flatter arches, un ſome 90 _ 79, and 
others 60 degrees. | 
- Semidiroular arches are 'exfily diſtinguiſhed from ſcheme who Gas; ; 
That the chord, or right tine, drawn bereeen the feet of a Temiciroular 
arch, is juſt double to — _ meafured from che middle f theichotd 
to the key- piece or top of the arch) whereas the chord of a ſcheme arch 
of 96 degrees, will be more than — rimes its height, and the chord of a 
ſcheme arch of 60 degrees, will be more than fix times its height. 

The famous Alberti, in his arch ꝛestura, has the following obſervations. 
In all openings, in which we make arches, we ought to oontrive never to 
have the arch leſs than a ſemicircle, with the addition of the ſeventh part 
of half its diameter, the moſt experienced workmen — found - that 


arch to be much beſt adap ele en in a manner, to perpetuity ; 
all other arches being thought leſs ſapporting the weight, 4 
more liable to ruin. 7250 
It is alfo thought, chat the half circle is me only arch chat has no occa- 
ſion, either for chain, or any other fortification; wheteas all others are 
found, by experience, either to burſt ont, or full to ruin by their own 
weight, if they are not chained, or have wo ſome "won: ne 
them for a countetpoiſe. 

Iwill not omit, continues he, ** 1 A obſerved: among ethos, 
a very excellent and commendable contrivance:: their beſt architects placed 
theſe apertares, and the arches of the roofs of temples, in ſuch a manner, 
that if you even took away every column from under them, they would 
ſtill remain firm and not full down: the arches, on which the roof was 
pres being drawn quite down to the foundation with f 
known only to a few: ſo that the work upheld itſelf be ing or 
upon arches; for as thoſe arches had the ſolid earth for their chain, 
not to be wondered at that they ſtood firm without any ſupport. 
The doctrine and uſe of arches is well delivered A 'Sir mer Wooten 
in the five following Theorems. 

Theorem I. All matter, unſeſs impeded, tende to the centre of the 
earth in u dicular line, or deſcends 'perpendicttarly downwards. 

Theorem II. All ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, &c. moulded in 
their common rectan gular form, if laid in numbers, one by the _ of 
another, 
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another, in a level row, and their extreme ends ſuſtained between two 
ſupporters, all the pieces between will neceſſarily fink, even by their own 
natural gravity ; and muſt much more, if they are preſſed down, or ſuffer 
any re by a ſuper-incumbent weight; becauſe their ſides being pa- 
rallel, they have room to deſcend perpendicularly without impediment, 
according to the former theorem; therefore to make them ſtand, either 
their figure or their poſition muſt be altered. 

Theorem III. Stones, bricks, or other materials, being figured cune- 
atim, i. e. wedge-wiſe, ſomewhat broader above than below, and laid in a 
level row, with their two extremes ſupported, as in the preceding theorem, 
and pointing all to the ſame centre; none of the pieces between can fink, 
till the ſupporters or butments give way, becauſe they want room in that 
fituation, to deſcend perpendicularly. But this is a weak ſtructure; be- 
cauſe the ſupporters are ſubje& to too much impulſion, eſpecially where 
the line is long: for which reaſon, this form of ſtraight arches is ſeldom 
uſed, but over doors and windows, where the line is ſhort. Therefore, 
in order to fortify the work, the figure of the materials muſt not only be 
changes but the poſition of them too; as will appear in the following 

eorem. 64 | : EE 

Theorem IV. If the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and diſpoſed in 
the form of a circular Arch, and pointing to ſome centre: in this caſe, 
neither the pieces of the ſaid Arch can fink downwards for want of room 
to deſcend perpendicularly, nor can the ſupporters or butments of this 
Arch ſuffer ſo much violence, as in the preceding platform; for the round 
neſs, or rather conyexity, will always make the incumbent weight rather 
reſt ** the ſupporters, than heave or ſhove them outwards; whence this 
corollary may be fairly deduced, that the ſafeſt or moſt ſecure of all the 
Arches above- mentioned, is the ſemicircular; and of all vaults; the he- 
1 _— not abſolutely exempted from ſome natural imbect» 
lity, (which is the ſole prerogative of perpendicular lines and right angles 
as has been obſerved by Bernardino Bald, Abbot of Con m 5 
Commentary upon Ariſtotle's Mechanics; where, by the way, it is to be 
noted, that when any thing is demonſtrated mathematically to be weak, 
it is much more ſo mechanically; errors always occurring more eaſily in 
the management of groſs materials, than in lineal deGgns. ' 

Theorem V. As ſemicircular Arches, or hemiſpherical vaults, raiſed 
on the whole diameter, are the ſtrongeſt and fecureſt by the preceding 
theorem, ſo they are alſo the moſt beautiful; which keeping preciſely to 
the fame height, are yet diſtended one fourteenth part longer than the 
ſaid diameter; which addition of width will contribute greatly to their 
beauty, without diminiſhing any thing conſiderable of their ſtrength. 
However it 1s to be — that according to geometrical ſtrictneſs, in 

order 
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order to have the ſtrongeſt Arches, they muſt not be portions of circles, 
but of another curve, called the catenaria ; the nature of which is ſuch, 
that a number of ſpheres diſpoſed in this form, will ſuſtain each other; 
and form an Arch. Dr. Gregory, Phil. Tranſ. No. 231, has ſhewn, that 
Arches conſtructed in other curves, only ſtand or ſuſtain themſelves by 
virtue of the catenaria contained in their thickneſs ; ſo that if they were 
made infinitely ſlender or thin, they muſt of courſe tumble; whereas the 
catenaria, though ' infinitely ſlender, muſt ſtand, by reaſon that no one 
point of it tends downwards more than _ other. 78 
Of meaſuring Arches. Whether the arches be ſtraight or circular, they 
muſt be meaſured in the middle, i. e. if a ſtreight arch be ten inches 
in height, or depth, the length muſt be meaſured in the middle of the 
ten inches; which length will not be any longer, than if it were mea- 
ſured at the under- ſide next to the head of the window, by ſo much as 
one ſide of the ſpringing arch is turned back from the upright of the 
jaumbs, peers, or coins of the windows. And alſo in circular Arches, it 
is to be obſerved, that the upper part of the Arch is longer (if girt about) 
than the under part, becauſe it is the ſegment of a greater circle, cut off 
by the ſame right line that the leſſer is, and therefore muſt be girt in the 
middle. | 8 SES: 
ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in architecture, who not only draws the 
plans of edifices, but alſo ſuperintends and directs the artificers. It is 
is buſineſs to conſider the whole manner and method of the building, and 
alſo to calculate the expence, In the management of which, he ought to 
have regard to its ſituation, contrivance, ſtrength,” beauty, form, and ma- 
terials, The term Architect is alſo uſed — ſurveyor or ſuperintendant 
of an edifice, the management being wholly committed to his circum- 
ſpection. Vitruvius enumerates twelve*qualifications requiſite for a com- 
lete architect, viz. that he be docile and ingenious, literate, ſkilled in 
chgning, in Geometry, Optics, Arithmetic, Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Mu- 
fic, Medicine, Law, and Aſtrology. The moſt celebrated Architects 
among the ancients, are Vitruvius, Palladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, 
Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Vida, Bullant, De Lorme, and many others. 
ARCHITECTONIC, ſomething endowed with the power and ſkill of 
building, or calculated to aſſiſt the architect. er ; 
ARCHITECTURE, the art or ſcience of erecting edifices, either for ha- 
bitation or defence. It gives the rules for deſigning and raiſing all forts 
of ſtructures, according to the rules of Geometry and proportion, and 
includes all thoſe arts which conduce, in any degree, to the framing of 
houſes, temples, palaces, &c. - The ſcheme, or projection of a building, 
is uſually laid down in three ſeveral deſigns or draughts. The firſt is a 
plan, which exhibits the extent, diviſion, and diſtribution of the ground 
| into 
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into apartments, and other conveniences. The ſecond ſhews the ſtories, 
their heights, and the external appearances of the whole building: and 
this is uſually called the uche or elevation. The third is commonly 
called the ſection, and ſhews the inſide of the fabrick. From theſe three 
deſigns, the ſurveyor makes an eſtimate 'of the charges of the whole 
building, and the time requiſite to complete it. As to the antiquity of 
Architecture: Architecture is hardly inferior, in point of antiquity, to any 
other art. Nature and neceſſity taught the firſt inhabitants of the earth to 
build or erect huts, tents, and cottages ; from which, in proceſs of time, they 
gradually advanced to erecting more regular and ſtately dwellings, adorned 
with variety of ornaments, proportions, &c. Antient writers aſcribe the 
carrying of Architecture to a conſiderable height to the Tyrians, who were 
therefore ſent for by Solomon to erect his temple. But Villapandus will 
not allow thoſe who. were ſent for from Tyre, to be any more than in- 
ferior workmen, ſuch as artificers in gold, ſilver, braſs, &c. and ſuppoſes . 
that the rules of Architecture were delivered by God himſelf to Solomon. 
So that the Tyrians rather learned Architecture from Solomon, than Solo- 
mon from them ; which they afterwards communicated to the Egyp- 
tians, the Egyptians to the Greeks, and the Greeks to the Romans. He 
undertakes to prove, that all the beauty and advantages of the Greek 
and Roman fabrics were 'borrowed from Solomon's temple, Sturmius 
produces ſeveral paſſages in Vitruvius in confirmation of this, where the 
rules, laid down in his lib. iv. cap. 11. and lib. v. cap. 1. correſpond 
exactly with what Joſephus relates of the Jewiſh. temples, in his fixth 
book. But the twenty-third chapter of Ifaiah, ver. 8. informs us to 
what a pitch of magnificence the Tyrians and Egyptians had carried Ar- 
chitecture before it came to the Greeks; and Vitruvius alſo gives an ac- 
count of the Egyptian occus, their pyramids, obeliſks, &c. Yet, in the 
general account, Architecture ſeems to be wholly of Greek original. 
Three of the regular orders or manners take their names from the Greeks, as 
Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric; and we have ſcarce a part, a ſingle mem- 
ber, or moulding, but what is tranſmitted to us with'a Greek name. 
And it is certain the Romans, from whom we take it, borrowed all they 
knew entirely from the Greeks ; nor do they ſeem to have had, before, 
any other idea of the grandeur and beauty of ſuperb buildings, but what 
ariſes from biagnitude, 'trenpt, Ce. 

Architecture is ſuppoſed to have arrived at its glory in the time of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar; but Sat as well as other polite arts, were neglected under 
Tiberius. Nero, indeed, notwithſtanding his vices, retained an uncom.-- 
mon paſſion for Architecture; but luxury and diſſoluteneſs had a greater 
ſhare in it, than real magnificence. In the time of Trajan, Apollodorus 
excelled in the art; by which he obtained the favour of that prince, and 
erected that famous column, called Trajan's, which is remaining to — 
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day. But, after this time, Architecture began to decline; though it 
for ſome time, ſupported by the care and magnificence of Alexander Seve- 
rus ; yet it fell wich the Weſtern empire, and ſunk into corruption ; from 
whence it did not recover for the ſpace of 1200 years, All the moſt 
beauriful monuments of antiquity were deſtroyed by the ravages of the 
Viſigoths ; and from that time, Architecture became fo coarſe and artleſs, 
that their profeſſed architects were totally ignorant of juſt deſigning, 
wherein the whole beauty of Architecture conſiſts: hence a new manner 
of Architecture, called Gothic, took its riſe. | | 
Charlemagne induſtriouſly laboured for the reſtoration of Architecture: 
and the French applied themſelves to it with ſucceſs, under the encou- 
ragement of Hugh Capet. His ſon Robert proſecuting the fame deſign, 
the modern Architecture, by degrees, ran into as great an exceſs of deli- 
cacy, as the Gothic had before done of maſſiveneſs. To theſe we may add 
the Arabeſk, Moreſk, or Mooriſh Architecture, which were much of the 
ſame nature with the Gothic z except, that as the former was brought 
from the North, by the Goths and Vandals, the latter was brought from 
the South, by the Moors and Saracens. The Architects of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, who had ſome knowledge of ſculp- 
ture, ſeemed to make perfection conſiſt wholly in the delicacy and multi- 
tude of ornaments, Hich they laviſhly beſtowed on their buildings; but 
frequently without conduct or taſte. fn the two laſt centuries, the Ar- 


chitects of Italy and France aſſiduouſſy endeayoured to retrieve the primi- 


tive ſimplicity and heauty of antient Architecture; nor did they fail of 
ſucceſs: inſomuch, that now our churches, palaces, &c. are built en- 
tirely after the antique. | , 
Civil Architecture may be diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the ſeveral pe- 
riods or ſtates of it, into Antique, Antient, Gothic, Modern, &c, Ano- 
ther diviſion of Civil Architecture ariſes from the different proportions, 
which the different kinds of buildings rendered neceſſary; that there 
_ might be ſome adapted to every purpaſe, according to the bulk, ſtrength, 
delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity required. Hence proceeded the. five or- 
ders or manners of buildin all inyented by the ancients, at different 
times, and on different occaſions, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Janie, Corinthian, 
3nd Compoſite. That which forms an order, is the column, with its 
baſe and Capital, ſurmounted by an entablature, cenſiſting of architrave, 
_ Freege, and cornice, ſuſtained by a pedeſtal. We have no Greek authors 
now extant, on Architecture: the firſt who wrote upon that ſubject, was 
Agathereus, the Athenian, He was ſeconded by Demacritys and Theo- 
. Of all the antients, Vitruvius is the only author we have en- 
tire 3 though he relates, that there were ſeven hundred Architects in Rome 

in his time, Vitruyius, in the time of Auguſtus, wrote a complete Sy(- 
tec of Architecture, in ten books, which he dedicated to that peine. 
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this wegen) ef ue thi in thjs excellent work vie. want of me- 
thad-and (obſcurity. The mixture of Latin ant * in Virravius, is 
ſuch, that Leon. Baptifi. Atherti his -dbſcrved, chat He wrote Latin to the 
Gretks, andGreek to the Litins : Heultfo ſays, that there are abundance 
of 'thingsfuperfinous and foreign to the purpoſe contained in that per- 
formunce. For this reuſon, M. Perratilt has extractetl all the rules out of 
the prolix work of Vitruvius, methodizel them, and publiſhed them in a 
ſmall abridgment. Several authors have attempted to explain the text af 
Vitruvius, particularly Philander, Barbaro, d Salmafius, in notes added 
to their ſeveral editions in Latin; Rivius and Perrault, in the notes to 
their German and French verſions; and Baldus, in his Lexicon Vitruvia- 
nus. M. Perrault has alſo compoſed an excellent treatiſe of the five or- 
ders, which may be confidered as a ſupplement to Vitruvius, he having 
left the doctrine * the orders imperfect. 

The authors who have written on Architecture ſince Vitruvius, are Leon. 
Baptiſt. Alberti, who publiſhed i in Latin ten books of the art of building, 
deſigni be ontyie Vitruyius ; but he has not, however, ſucceeded in his 
deſign, ' his books contain a number of excellent things; for he is 
deficient 1 int doctrine of the orders. | 

Sebaſt. Serlio alſo wrote /ſeven books of Architecture, five of which 
were concerning the five orders, and were publiſhed in 1602 ; through 
the hole of which he ſtrictly adheres to Vitruvius's rule: the ſeventh was 
publiſhed afterwards, in the year 1675. Philip de Lorme publiſhed nine 
books of Architecture, in French, in the year 1 1067 7. J. Barozziode Vig- 
nola publiſhed his rules of the five orders, in Italian in the G 3 
which have been fince tranflated, with conſiderable additions, by Daviler, 
under the title of Cours i Architecture. Alſo Vincent Sead 8 Idea 1 
Univerfal Architecture was publiſhed in Italian, in the year 16 
Car. Phil. Dieuffarts Theatre df Civil Architecture, I. wut in T 
High Dutch, in wed yr 1697 ; in which he not only telivers' e rules + 
. —— but * and compares the five orders, as laid down 
by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, &c. R. Freart de Cambray alſv purſurd 
the fame deſign in French, in a arallel of the antient 'ArchiteQure with 
the modern, Which was 8 in 1650, ard tranflated into Engliſn hy 
Mr. Evelyn, with additions. f. Bendel director of the Royal-Academy 
of Painting, &c. in 1698, gar a courſe of Architecture in French, 
which was a collection Ht all the celebrated writers upon the ſubject of 
the orders, &c. Nich. Goldman has alſo done infinite ſervice, by redu- 
cing the rules and orders of Architecture to a further degree of perfection, 
and ebe, der. they may be eafily delineated. by means of certain in- 

ſtruments invented by bim This treatiſe was publiſbed in Latin and High 
Dutch, in 1661. Alſo, Sir Henry Wotton has laid down the elements of 
Architecture, which have been * by Sturmius and"Wolkius, to cer- 
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tain rules and demonſtrations. And, by theſe ri Architecture 
has been brought to a mathematical art; by the firſt in his Matheſis Ju- 
venelis; and by the ſecond, in his Elementa Matheſeos, tom. 11. an. 171 5. 
Military ARCHITECTURE, is the art of ſtrengthening and Fontifhing 
places, to ſcreen and defend them from the inſults of enemies, and the 
violence of arms. This is generally called Fortification, and conſiſts in 
the erecting forts, caſtles, fortreſſes, with ramparts,  baſtions, cc. 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, is the art of building, or conſtructing of 
ſhips, gallies, and other floating veſſels: for the water ; alſo ports, moles, 
docks, &c. on the ſhore. | SLED, r 
- ARCHITECTURE, in Perſpective, is a kind of building, wherein the mem- 
bers are of different meaſure, and modules, and diminiſh proportionably to 
their diſtance, in order to make the work appear longer and larger to the view 
than it really is. Of this kind is the celebrated pontifical ſtaircaſe of the 
Vatican, built in the time of Pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier Bernini. 
Counterfeit AxchITECTURR; that which conſiſts of projectures, painted 
either in black or white, or colours after the manner of marble ; as may 
be ſeen performed in the facades ' and palaces in Italy, and in the pavillons 
of Marli. This painting is done in Reset, upon plaiſtered walls, and in 
oil on ſtone walls. Alſo, under the title of Counterfeit Architecture, is to 
be comprehended, that which may be alſo called ſcene-work, i. e. what is 
painted on flight boards, or wooden planks, on which columns, pilaſters, 
and other parts of building, ſeem to ſtand out in relievo; the whole being 
coloured, in imitation of various marbles, metal, &c. ſerving for the de- 
corations of theatres, cc. | ee (68 
* ARCHITRAYE,. of apx7 chief, and trabs, L. a beam, is that part of a 
column, or order of columns, which lies immediately upon the capital; 
the Architrave is the loweſt member of the frize, — even of the whole 
entablature. The architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam in 
timber buildings ; from whence it takes its name, as above. It is, how- 
ever, objected by ſome, that they do not perfectly underſtand what is meant 
by the principal beam of a building; becauſe they do not ſuppoſe it can 
properly be applied to all buildings, but to ſome peculiar kinds, ſuch as 
are called Porticos, Piazzas, and Cloiſters; by which are uſually under- 
ſtood long galleries, or walking places, whoſe roofs are ſupported by co- 
lumns or pillars, at leaſt, on one fide, which have not arches ariſing from 
them, to ſupport the ſuperincumbent part of the fabrick ; but have a beam 
reſting or lying upon the tops of the columns, by which the ſuperior part 
of the edifice is ſupported ; for which reaſon it is probably called the prin- 
cipal beam. Indeed, according to Mr. Perrault's definition, it is the firſt 
member of the entablament, being that which bears upon the column, 
and is made ſometimes of a ſingle ſummer, as appears in the moſt antient 
buildings; and ſometimes of ſeveral. haunches, as frequently ſeen in the 
7 4, Std N | | works 
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works of the moderns. Architrave is alſo ſometimes called the reaſon- 
iece or maſter- beam, in timber buildings; as porticos, cloiſters, &c. 
fn chiminies it is called the mantle-pieces, and over the jaumbs of doors, 
and lintels of. windows, hyperthyron. | | 2 
Architrave doors, are thoſe which have an architrave on the jaumbs, 
and over the door, upon the cap-piece, if ſtreight, or upon the arch, if 
the top be curved. . - QUE 
Architrave windows, of timber, are uſually an ogee, raiſed out of the 
ſolid timber, with a liſt over it; though ſometimes the mouldings are 
ſtruck, and laid on, and ſometimes cut in brick. The upper fatio is call- 
ed the header, or heading Architrave. Architects take great latitude as to 
Architraves, ſome uſing more members than others, and many of them 


having two or three forms of Architraves. Sometimes they are according 


to one of the five orders of architecture, and ſometimes they are accord- 


ing to the fancy of the workman. Some, for an Architrave round a door, 


have put firſt a ſmall head next the door, then a broad plinth, or fatio, 
and bo that an ogee and liſt. There are Architraves of ſtone and brick, 
as well as of timber, Brick Architraves are uſually cut in the length of 
a brick, and ſometimes in the length of a brick and half, and then every 
other courſe alternately conſiſts of the breadth of two bricks; the upper 
one, on which the ogee is cut, and part of the upper fatio, they call 
header, or heading Architrave ; and the breadth or head of bricks, on 
which the lower fatio, and part of the upper one 1s cut, they call a jak 
Architrave of ſtone. Architraves are diſtinguiſhed into five kinds, viz. 


Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, according to the five _ 


orders of columns. Of the parts, or members of Architraves: theſe are 
more numerous than the kinds, becauſe there are two different : ſorts of 
Architraves to ſome of the orders ; and what greatly increaſes the number 
is, that ſome authors differ from others in the form of the ſame orders. 
The Tuſcan Architrave, according to Vitruvius, ought: to be: half a 
mode, or M. in height. This general member he has deſcribed in two 
forms: the firſt conſiſts of three parts or members, viz. two fatid s and a 
cymatium, and is thus divided: the whole height is divided into fix parts; 
which are divided after this manner, viz. the uppermoſt ſixth part is the 
cymatium; which being ſubdivided into three, the upper is to be the 
fillet, and the two lower parts the ogee. The five grand diviſions which 
remain, are to be divided into nine parts, five of which are to be the u 
per fatio, and the other four the lower one. His ſecond form, conſiſting 
of but three members, or parts, is as follows, viz. a large plinth or plan- 
chier, a caſement and a large fillet, and is ſubdivided as follows: the 
whole height is divided into ſix; and the upper part is for the fillet (which 
projects in ſquare beyond the plinth; the fifth part is for the caſement, which 
riſes from the plane of the plinth, and ends in a quadrant at the lower 
corner of the fillet;) the other four parts remaining are for the plinth, or 


planchier, 
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 planchier, or fatio. Palladio has alſo two diſtinct forrhs for the Tuſcan 
Architrave : the firft conſiſts of two farios and a liſt: the lower fatio is 
twelve and a half M. high, the upper fatio is ſeveriteen and a half M. 
ending with a quadrantal caſement, rifing with its plain, and ending with 
the loweſt corner of the liſt; the liſt is five M. high; and ſo the whole 
height of the Architrave is thirty-frye M. His ſecond Arottitrave is only 
a plain fatio of thirty-five M. high. Scamozzi, according to his deline- 
ations, makes the Tuſcan Architrave 'thirty-one and a baff M. high ; 
which he divides into four parts, or members, viz. two fatios, a liſt, and 
a plinth. He makes his firſt futio ten M. his ſecond ſixteen and a half M. 
his liſt one and a half M. and his .plinth three and a half M. all which 
make thirty- one, one-third M. h, according to this verbal ac- 
count, he ſays, it muſt be thirty-two and a half M. except it be a typo- 
graphical error. Vignola deſcribes the Architrave with the fame parts, 

. and form, with Vitruvius's ſecond. 9.1 
The Doric Architrave. This Architrave, according to Vitruvius, is 
half an M. in altitude, which he delineates in two forms : the firſt he di- 
vides into ſeven parts; the uppermoſt of which is the tænia; the other fix 
parts which remain, he makes a faſcia under the tænia, and places drops, 
whoſe height are one· ſeventh of the Architrave: a fourth of this ſeventh 
is the fillet, to which the drops hang; the drops ate in number fix ; placed 
under, and of the ſame breadth with the triglyphs. His fecond figure of 
his Architrave confiſts of the ſame members with the firſt, and the whole 
height is equal to the firſt. . But he divides thealtitudes only into fix parts; 
the one of which is his'tenia, and the other five'thefaſcia; the up- 

of which is the altitude of his drops, which have a Eft, which is 
one quarter of their height. Palladio makes this Architrave with the ſame 
altitude with Vitruvins, but of a different form; for he makes it to conſiſt 
of three parts or members, via. two fuſcias and a tænia: he divides the 
whole altitude into ſix parts, one of which, being five M. he afſigns for 

the guttz, drops, or bells, and the ſiſtella of the · drops is one- fifth of the 
whole height, and one- third M. and the drops to and two - thirds M. 
the tema above the drops (or rather of the Architrave) he alſo makes four 
and a half M. and the prima (or upper) faſota, fourteen one-half M. and 
the ſecuntla (or lower) eleven M. in all thirty M. which is the whole alti> 
tude. Scamoxzi (according to the portraiture of this Architrave). makes. 
it thirty- five M. in altitude; and he makes 1 member to compre- 
nend three petty members, viz. two faſcias and a liſt; the dimenfions of which 
are, * at the top, and ſo deſcending; the liſt he makes five M. the 
upper faſcia eighteen M. and the lower one twelve M. in all thirty-five M. 
divides the drops or bells thus: he deſigns the lift Above to be one one-half 
M. and the bells or drops four one-half M. ſo that the whole height is fix 
M. Vignola makes this Architrave thirty M. in altitude, the ſame as Vi- 
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truvius and Palladio ; both which he alſo imitates in the leſſer member; 
for he has two diſtinct forms; one reſembling that of Vitruvius, which 
contains two members or parts, the one a liſt, the other a faſcia; his 
other form is like that of Palladio, comprehending three petty members, 
viz. one tænia, and two fatios. ; 

The Ionic Architrave : according to Vitfuvius's order, this grand mem 
ber ought to be half an M. in height. He deſcribes two forms of Archi- 
traves in the Ionic order, viz. one for the Ionic column, without a pe- 
deſtal ; and the other with a pedeſtal. He compoſes that without a pe- 
deſtal of four minuter parts, viz. three faſcias, and a cymatium ; which 
is divided as follows : he divides the whole altitude into ſeven parts, the 
uppermoſt of which he allots to the cymatium, which he ſubdivides into 
three parts; the uppermoſt of which is for the liſt, and the two remain - 
ing for the ogee. The other ſix remaining parts are divided into twelve ; 
five of which. he makes the upper faſcia, four of the middle one, and 
three the loweſt. The other pr the Ionic column, with a pedeſtal, he 
proportions: as follows, viz. he reckons the whole altitude of the Archi- 
trave, freeze and corniſh, to be two mod. which are divided into ten 
parts; three of which are for the Architrave, (which is thirty-fix M.) 
which he. diſtinguiſhes into fix minuter parts, or members ; which he 
names as follows, (beginning at the top, and fo deſcending) viz. a fillet, 
a cima, a thorus, and three faſcias ; all which ſmaller. members he thus 
finds, viz. firſt, he divides the whole altitude into fix equal parts; the up- 
permoſt of which parts he ſubdivides into four parts, the higheſt of theſe 
four is for the fillet, the two next of the four are allotted to the cima, 
and the fourth, that remains, is for the thorus. The five grand diviſions 
which remain are ſubdivided into twelve, which are diſtributed as follows, 
viz. five for the upper, four for the middle, and three for the lower faſ- 
cia. Palladio aſſigns thirty-four M. for the height of this Architrave. 


According to his ſcheme of this member, it is compoſed of ſeven parts, 


viz. a liſt, a cima, three faſcias, and two aſtragals ; which are. proportioned 
as follows: to the liſt (which is above the cima) he allots two three- tenths 
M. to the cima, four three-fifths M. to the upper faſcia, he allows ten 
one-cighth M. to the aſtragal, at its foot, one-third M. the middle faſ- 


cia is to contain ſeven fifty-two fixtieths ; and the aſtragal at its foot one- 


third M. to the lower faſcia he aſſigns fix nine-tenths M. All which 
being added together, amount to thirty-four one half M. Scamozzi 
makes the Ionic Architrave thirty-five M. high, and of the ſame form with 
that of the ſecond of Vitruvius, conſiſting of fix parts, viz. a lift, cima, 
aſtragal, (or thorus) and three faſcias ; which he proportions as follows: 
he allots two one-half M. to the liſt, to the cima four, to the thorus two, 
to the upper faſcia eleven one-half, to the middle one eight one-half, and 
to the lower on fix one-half, Vignola allows thirty-ſeven one-half to 
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the Tonic Architrave in altitude; and as to the form, it is much the fame 
with that of Vitruvius's firſt order. | 
The Corinthian Architrave, according to Vitruvius, ought to be half a 
mod. in height; but it is to be obſerved, that this is for the Corinthian” 
column without a pedeſtal. This member he divides into ſeven parts, of 
which the uppermoſt is the cymatium ; the fix remaining parts he divides. 
into twelve, of which he allots five to the upper faſcia, alſo 3 one - 
eighth of this faſcia for a head at its foot, and makes the lower faſcia of 
the three remaining parts. The Architrave for the Corinthian order with a 
pedeſtal, according to Vitruvius, is allowed a greater altitude than that 
without, conſiſting of the ſame members, both as to number and form 
with the former Architrave, but differing in dimenſions. The whole al- 
titude of the Architrave ought to be one quarter of the altitude of the 
column, nearly to two-eighths of the body of the column below, which 
is to forty-one half M. This altitude he divides into ſeven equal: 
parts, and makes a cymatium at the eg of theſe ſeven, and divides 
the fix that remain into twelve equal diviſions; of which, five he allots to; 
the upper faſcia, four to the middle, and three to the lower one. He ſub- 
divides the upper and middle faſcia, each into eight parts, and allows one: 
of theſe eighths for a bead at the foot of each of theſe faſcias. Palla- 
dio makes this Architrave to contain eight parts, viz. one liſt, one cima, 
three beads, and three faſcias, the height of all which: he allows to be 
thirty-ſix M. Which are thus ſubdivided, viz. to the liſt, (or upper mem 
ber) he-allows two three-quarters M. the next in order is a cima, and the 
next in order is two M. high, at the foot of which is a bead; after this 
is the upper faſcia, its bead at its foot, both which contain about thir- 
teen one-half M. After this is the middle of the faſcia, and its bead 
at its foot, which contain eight one-eighth M. and laſt of all; the 
lower faſcia, which is fix one-quarter M. in height. Scamozzi makes 
the whole altitude of this Architrave to be forty M. which he ſub- 
divides into nine ſmall members, (beginning at the top, and deſcend- 
ing) a liſt of two M. a caſement three one-quarter M. and an ogee of 
two three-quarters, a bead of one one-half M. a faſcia of twelve M. 
and its bead of two M. the middle faſcia eight one-half M. and its bead' 
one three-fifths M. and the lower faſcia fix one-half M. which being all 
added together, make forty M. Vignola makes the Corinthian Archi- 
trave forty-five M. in height, and ſubdivides it into eight ſmaller mem 
bers, as Palladio does, viz. a liſt, a cima, three beads, and three faſcias. 
The Compoſite Architrave. Vitruvius makes the Architrave of this 
column, and freeze, and cornice all of an equal height, viz. each of 
Which is equal in height to the diameter of the column above, juſt under: 
the capital, which is ten-twelfths of a mod. fifty M. This Architrave- 
he. divides into fix parts, one of which is for the cymatium, and its 
boultin 
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boultin under it: this upper ſixth part he divides into four, and allows 
one of theſe four for the fillet above the cima, and the two next for the 
cima itſelf ; and appoints the fourth, that remains, for the ſmall boultin 
under the cima ; and ſubdivides the other five grand diviſions into twelve 
minuter parts, aſſigning five of them for the upper faſcia, four for the 
middle one, and three for the lower; and alſo ſubdivides the middle faſ- 
cias each into eight parts, allowing one of theſe eights for a bead at the 
foot of each of theſe faſcias. Palladio makes this Architrave forty-five M.. 
in height, and diſtributes them into ſeven particular minuter members. 
(beginning at the top, and ſo. deſcending :) firſt, he allows two one-eighth 
M. to the liſt, four one-eighth to the caſement, to the ogee nine one quar- 
ter, to the bead one one-quarter, to the upper faſcia fifteen M. two one-quar- 
ter to the ogee at its foot, and eleven M. to the lower faſcia, Scamozzi 
makes this Architrave forty. M. in height, which he diſtributes among theſe 
eight following members, viz. (deſcending :) firſt, a liſt of two M. ſecond- 
ly, an ogee of four one-half M. thirdly, an aſtragal of two M. fourthly, 
the upper faſcia of eleven three quarters M. fifthly, a bead at its foot of 
two one-quarter M. ſixthly, the middle faſcia of eight ane-half M. ſe- 
venthly, at its foot, one one-half M. eighthly, the lower faſcia of ſix one- 
half. Vignola makes this Architrave ty M. in height, which he. 
divides into ſeven members, a liſt, a caſement, a boultin, a fillet, a faſcia, 
a bead, and a faſcia. : | 
Meaſuring of Architraves : Architraves in buildings. (either of brick, or 
ſtone) are uſually done by the foot lineal; and therefore, having taken the 
length in feet, you have alſo the content at the ſame time. Architraves, 
ſays Mr. Skaife, are taken (or meaſured). with a ſtring over the top, and 
down both jambs for the length; and girted round the face and back to 
the wall for the breadth. The faces of an. Architrave, ſays M. Le Clerc, 
ought not to have ornaments, but to be left plain; and particularly when 
the frieze is enriched. | ih 
The proportion of Architraves by equal parts.. ot | 
The lonic Architrave is divided into. nine, giving one and three-fourths: 
to the firſt face, two and a. half to the ſecond, and three to the third; 
one and one-fourth to the ogee, and one half part to the fillet : the pro- 
jection of the ſecond and. third faces have a quarter of a part each, and 
the whole two of theſe parts. EPR 1a 2 
The Corinthian Architrave is divided into nine, giving one and a half 
to the. firſt face, one-fourth to the ſmall bead, two to the ſecond face, three- 
fourths to the ſmall ogee,. two and a half to the third face, half a part to- 
the bead, one to the ogee, and half a part to the fillet ; the projection of 
the ſecond face hath one-fourth of a part, the third face one of theſe parts,. 
and the whole two.. 
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The height of the Compoſite Architrave into nine, giving two and a 
half to the firſt face, one half part to the ogee, three and one half to the 
ſecond face ; one-fourth to the aſtragal, three-fourths to the ovolo, one 
to the hollow, and half a part to the fillet : the projection of the ſecond 
face hath one half a part, the ovolo one and one-fourth, and the whole 
two. 

AREA, in Architecture, any plain ſurface whereon we walk, &c. 

AR&A, in Geometry, the ſuperficial content of any figure. Thus if 
a figure, exempli gratid, a field be in the form of a ſquare, and its fide be 
thirty feet long, its area is ſaid to be goo ſquare feet, or it contains 900 
little ſquares, each a foot every way. | 
ARITHMETIC, the art or ſcience of computing by numbers. We have 
very little intelligence with regard to the invention of this ineſtimable 
ſcience. Some attribute it to Seth, others to Noah, and the Turks to 
Enoch, whom they call Edris. Many imagine it had its riſe with the 
introduction of commerce, and conſequently fix its epocha with that of 
the Tyrians, who did not begin to flouriſh till about a thouſand years after 
the flood. Joſephus tells us, that Abraham taught the Egyptians Arith- 
metic during the time of his ſojourning in their country: though Pliny 
and Strabo ay, that the inundations of the Nile gave occaſion to their in- 
venting both Arithmetic and Geometry. It is however certain, both theſe 
ſciences were held in the higheſt veneration, and committed to the care 
of their prieſts, who founded their theology on them. The Greeks owed 
their knowledge in Arithmetic to the Egyptians ; and Pythagoras built 
his 1 ſyſtem upon numbers, affirming, that the nature of num- 
bers extends through the whole univerſe, and that the knowledge of num- 
bers is the knowledge of the Deity. The antient Arithmetic, however, 
fell far ſhort of the modern; their notation was very imperfect, and con- 
ſequently the er abſtruſe and tedious. They wanted the cypher, 
or a character that of itſelf ſignifies nothing, to fill up a place, and change 
the value of their numbers in a decuple progreſſion, their ſeries extending 
only to nine. We owe our preſent notation to the genius of the eaſtern 
nations, and received it from the Arabians, who learned it from the In- 
dians. But when, or by whom it was invented, cannot be known. It 
was known in Europe before the year 1000, and in Britain 1150. The 
oldeſt treatiſe extant on the theory of Arithmetic, is 7th, 8th and gth 
books of Euclid's Elements; where he has delivered the doctrine of pro- 
px and that of the prime and compoſite numbers. After the Ara- 

ian notation was known in Europe, we find many writers both upon the 
theory and practioe; and as learning advanced, ſo did the knowledge f 
numbers, which by degrees received. the greateſt improvements. 

The fundamental rules of Arithmetic are four, namely, addition, ſub- 
ſtraction, multiplication, and diviſion. But beſides theſe, there are other 

| n rules 
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rules contrived for facilitating computations of every kind; as the rule of 
22 rule of three, or golden rule, the rules of fellowſhip, barter, 
exchange, intereſt, extraction of roots, &c. | | 

Inſtrumental ARITHMETIC, is that where the common rules are per- 
formed by means of inſtruments, contrived for eaſe and expedition, as by 
the lines on a Carpenter's rule, a ſector, &c. 

Asn, fraxinus, in botany, a genus of trees. Next to the oak itſelf, it 
is reckoned one of the moſt uſeful forts of timber we have, ſerving for ſo 
many uſes for the carpenter, cooper, &c. and, like the elm, is good for 
mortoiſes, tenons, &c. it hath pinnated leaves, which moſtly end in an 
odd lobe : the male flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but conſiſt in many ſtamina ;' the ovary becomes a 
ſeed-veſſel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, ſhaped like a bird's tongue. 

There are ſix ſpecies of this tree; all which may be propagated by bud - 
ding them into common Aſh ; upon which they will all take very well, 
and become hardier than upon their own ſtock : but theſe budded trees 
never grow ſo large as thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds; nor will the 
ſtock and bud keep pace in their growth; fo that there will be a remark- 
able difference in the ſize of the ſtem, and above the place where they are 
budded : but few of theſe foreign kinds have yet arrived at an age to pro- 
duce ſeeds in England, the 8 2 been obliged to pro- 
pagate theſe ſorts by budding and grafting. | 

The common Aſh is propagated by ſowing the keys in October or No- 
vember, on a bed of freſh earth, which ſhould be well dug, and cleanſed, 
from roots and noxious weeds. A ſmall bed will be ſufficient to raiſe a 
great quantity of theſe trees. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown pretty thick, and 
covered about half an inch thick with earth. Theſe Keds many times 
continue until the ſecond ſpring before they come up; you ſhould, there- 
fore, let the bed remain undiſturbed, and keep it clean from weeds. 
When your plants come up, you muſt alſo keep them very clear from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, if you give them now 
and then a little water, it will greatly promote cheir growth. In this bed 
they ſhould remain no more than the autumn following, provided they 
have grown well; at which time you ſhould prepare a nurſery, which 
ſhould: be well dug and cleared as before; then with your ſpade looſen the 
roots of your plants before you draw them up, otherwiſe you will endan- 
ger the breaking of them. When you have drawn them out of the ground, 
ſhorten the downright tap root, but do not cut off any of the lateral fibres ; 
then, having prepared your ground, plant them in rows, three feet diſ- 
. tance, row from row, and a foot aſunder in the rows, cloſing the earth to 

the roots with your feet. In this nurſery they may remain two or three 
years, obſerving to keep them clear from weeds, as alſo to trim up the 
fide branches every winter, and dig the ground between the rows ; after 
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which time you may remove them where they are to remain for good.. 
This tree will grow upon almoſt any ſoil ; but the better the ſoil is, the 
more the tree will increaſe in bulk. Notwithſtanding which, it ſhould, 
not, by any means, be planted too near the other trees ot plants; for it 
will exhauſt all the goodneſs of the foil from them; and the ſhade of this. 
tree is malignant tv moſt other plants. The diſtance they ſhould be 
planted is eight feet ſquare ; and, after they have been planted one year,, 
you may cut down every other tree, chooſing ſuch of them as are crooked,. 
within fix or eight inches of the 2 this will cauſe them to make 
many ſtrong, vigorous ſhoots ; which, in ſeven or eight years time, will 
be fit for arbour poles, or to make hoops ; and the other ſtraight trees may 
be ſuffered to grow for other timber ; the number of which trees may be. 
leſſened, as they increaſe in bulk, leaving ſtill the meſt promiſing ones to 
grow for larger timber. If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it 
will turn greatly to the advantage of its owner, for by the underwood,. 
which will be fit to cut every ſeven or eight years, for the uſes abovemen- 
tioned, there will be a continual income, more than ſufficient to pay the- 
rent of the ground, and all other charges ; and ſtill there will be a ſtock. 
preſerved for 'timber, which, in a few years, will be worth forty or fifty 
ſhillings per tree. | 28 
This timber is of excellent uſe not only to the carpenters but to the 
wheel-wrights, and cart-wrights, for ploughs, axle- trees, wheel- rings, 
harrows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, and many other purpoſes. The 
beſt ſeaſon for felling of theſe trees is from November to February; for 
if it be done too early in autumn, or too late in the ſpring, the timber 
will be ſubject to be infeſted with worms, and other inſects ; but, for 
lopping of pollards, the ſpring is preferable for all ſoft woods. 1 
AsuL AR, a term uſed by builders, by which they mean common free 
ſtones, as they come out of the quarry, of different lengths and thick 
. neſles. As to the goodneſs of the ſtones, either for their durableneſs or 
largeneſs: their durableneſs is only to be known. by experience, for at the 
opening of a new quarry it is uncertain how the ſtones may prove; 
for ſome ſtones, when they are firſt taken out of the quarry, are very ſoft: 
and friable, and will moulder to ſand by being expoſed to the air only a. 
few. years: whereas others of thoſe ſoft ſtones, will be indurated or har- 
dened, by being expoſed to the air. Thoſe ſtones which come hard out: 
of the quarry, are generally durable, being of a more firm and ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. As to their largeneſs, I need only obſerve, that large ſtones muſt 
certainly be better, and make firmer work than ſmall ones; which are 
only fit for filling work in thick walls; or to be uſed in. thoſe places 
where the country affords no better. 
oy and Aſhlar fronts of Portland ſtone the maſters charge 1 8. 6 d. per 
foot ſuperficial. | | 5 
l Surveyors. 
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-- Surveyors. allow from 1 f. 3 d. to 1 6. Od. 
Beides, meaſuring the ſolidity of the key - ſtones, or bonds, which go 
through the wall, and charged per foot cube 3 8. 9 d. IE 
The value of materials to a foot of key and aſhlar work, conſidering 
the ſawing, and the veins that often are detrimental in the opening of a 
block of ſtone, which cannot before be ſeen, is worth, with materials to 
ſetting, per foot ſuperficial ꝙ d. labour to ſquaring, rubbing, fitting, &c. 
is worth 6 d. therefore the price allowed by ſurveyors is not in the leaſt 
exorbitant at 1.8. 6 d. 7 tk 2 8 
_ — A8HLERING, quartering to tack to in 2 about two feet and a 
half, or three feet high, perpendicular to the floor, up to the under ſide 
of the rafters. 1. 5 | | | 

ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of ſeveral things together, alſo 
the things ſo joined or united; of which aſſemblages, there are various 
kinds and forms uſed by joiners, as with mortoiſes, tenons, dove-tails, &c. 

ASSEMBLAGE of Orders. M. Le Clerc ſays, when two columns are 
placed over one another, they muſt be of different orders, the ſtronger 
always to ſupport the weaker. For inſtance, 1. The Doric may be placed 
over the Tuſcan, the Ionic over the Doric, the Roman over the Ionic, the 
Spaniſh over the Roman, the Corinthian over the Spaniſh, 2. hat the 
upper order ſhould always be leſs maſſive than the under, agreeable to the 
maxim, that the //rong ought to ſupport the weat. 3. That the columns 
ought to ſtand exactly over each other; ſo that their two axis's may be 
both found in the ſame perpendicular. 4. The diftarices between the 
lower columns, muſt be determined by the intercolumniations of the order, 
that is, without pedeſtals; and the diſtances of the upper columns, by 
the intercolumniations of the order, with pedeſtals, taking care that the 
firſt order be mounted on a pretty high zocle, or an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps, 
to ſerve inſtead of a continued pedeſtal, or foot. He gives a pedeſtal to 
the upper order; becauſe being confined to the breadth of the intercolum- 
niation of the lower order, its columns, by this means, are rendered 
ſmaller, inſomuch, that the diameter of their baſe does not exceed that 
of the top of the under column; which, in his opinion, is a rule not to 
be diſpenſed with. He remarks, that Vitruvius will not allow the upper 
order more than three quarters of the height of the under. But if this 
reduction were followed, the columns would be too ſmall, and conſe- 
quently too far aſunder, with reſpect to their height, if placed one over 
another. = 

In order to find the mod. of an order that is to be placed over another, 
he propoſes, for inſtance, to place the Ionic over the Doric; and adviſes, 
Io conſider, firſt, that in the Dorie order, without a pedeſtal, which: 
is to give the meaſures of that firſt order, that the columns are placed: 
at. the diſtance of. eleven M. from each other, in portico's.. That in the 
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Ionic order with a pedeſtal, the columns arefifteen M. a- part; and that 
to place this order upon the Doric, you muſt divide the intercolumn, or 
its equal, into fifteen equal parts; one of which fifteen will be the M. 
for raiſing the Ionic order, with its pedeſtal. He likewiſe obſerves, that 
when two porticos are placed over eacli other, the higher ought to be re- 
lated by the lower: he means, that the width of the upper arch ſhould 
made equal to that of the under; it being proper, that the two arches 
ſhould have the ſame width. On ſuch an occaſion, the lower arch may 
be made ten or twelve minutes narrower than uſual, that the width of 
the upper arch may be better proportioned. When columns are to be 
without porticos, he ſays, there need be only four triglyphs made between 
the Doric columns, that is, an interval of eight mod. four minutes, 
which are equivalent to twelve M. in the Ionic, as appears by the rule 
of proportion; and that the ſame thing may be obſerved of coupled 
columns. | | 
The Roman order, he obſerves, does not match perfectly well with the 
Tonic ; becauſe its capital is higher, with reſpe& to its column, than the 
Tonic capital, with reſpect to = Ionic column; and becauſe the denticles 
of the fonic appear ſomewhat weak underneath the modillions of the 
Roman. However, the Roman order, being in this place leſs than the 
Tonic, the diſproportion between their capitals, becomes leſs ſenſible, as 
= as that between the- denticles of the one, and the modillions of the 
other. | 5 
l To find the M. for raifing a Corinthian column over a Spaniſh order, 
he fave. | | er ; my 
lt A evident, that the modillions of the upper order muſt be the ſame 
in number with thoſe of the under, in order to have them exactly over 
one another. Now the inter-modillions of the Corinthian order contain- 
ing juſt forty minutes, where the column has no pedeſtal, theſe forty mi- 
nutes muſt be multiplied by the number of modillions ; which being 
eleven, the product will be four hundred and forty ; which being divided b 
thirty, -the mod. the quotient will be fourteen M. twenty minutes which 
is the diviſion of the ſcale for raiſing the Corinthian order. He obſerves, 
that there is a difficulty in placing three orders over each other, which 
conſiſts in this; that the ſecond order having a pedeſtal, the columns of 
the third become a little too large at the bottom; though ſo very little, 
that the eye can hardly perceive it. But this inconveniency, however, 
may be remedied, by taking the exceſs away imperceptibly, wholly from 
the baſe of the column. This will indeed occaſion a little ſwelling; but 
that will do no-prejudice. Again, he is of opinion, it would not be pro- 
per to undertake the placing of more than three orders of columns over 
one another, For, befides that in the fourth order, the columns would 
be too far aſunder ; in reſpect to their height, it ought likewiſe to be con- 
ſidered, 
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Gdoed,; that four cela ns faiſdd over one another, 3 fidng : 
indeed, the firſt may have a Ruſtic * whereon Wenne and ed 
nay tende it as a foot, gr +6 
\ ASTRAGAL, in alen = hate a ding in the fewer 
a ring, or bracelet, ſerving as an arhament at the top and Doe 'of 
columns. | 
The Aſtregal is alſo-ſometimes uſed to ſapatate the babes of” hi- 
trave; in which caſe it is wrought im chaplets, or beads and berries. 
It is like wiſe 1 and below the liſts, P ty woman 
ately to the edge or ſquare of the pedeſtal. | 
M. le Clererobſcrves, that the Aſtragal of 2 column to 
be plain, excepting in the Ionic order, where; the L of the! aft 
is conyertidinto-4 uhaplet of ' pearls and ones for the capital. 
Aragu or has the e Ralf) when ir is joined to a 
- fillet; e height of which fillet, M. Le Gero divides into three parts; 
| two of which hagge te the Afragal.| 400 this-rule; he ge, be ob- 
ſer yen upon all occalions.. ile d 7 $4155 6 JE 10 NOSTIHOU 
This Aftraght as pp with: peurts ant olives, which the 
French call |Pater-noſters. 12 ttt Vi ies ite 013! „ $1 FECT BITE TOT |; 
ASYMPTOTES, are perly ſtraight lines, which ich appronch 5 
nearer. to tlie curve, ars ſaid to be Afym vets .f 
their curve are indefinitely: continued, 1 
1 — — — 
two curves are Ahmploticai, w p pp 
to each other, and if indict continued do ot meet. | 
___ ATLA$685 in architecture, à name wen to thoſe figures, or half 
1 — aide are n 


uppott any member in architecture, a 2 baloboy, or e OOg 
— o called Telamone. 
- ATT1C, in its general ſenſe, ſigniſies ſomething relating to Aer 


the city of Athens. It is uſed in architecture ſor 4 kin J 6 building, 


wiientin Gere is 20 aof er covering the deem gt, e og 
uſual at Athens. , 
 dicger ode, 


- Mtic, or Attis Ora, is à fort of little onder ied 

by way of crowning, or to finũſh the building, ſo. ſometimes uſed 

for the cony of having ting « macro, . 5 
iculat form. | 


Jumns, has only pilaſters of a | 
Le Clerc is © kind uf nch pedeſtal. 


Are Orur accor to 
Some architects give it  fexeral capitals of all the orders. of columns; 
but; he ſays the lonic, Roman, and Corinthin, do not in the leaft be- 
come it. It is his opinion, that it is beſt only to diſtinguiſk: the capitals. 
by difference in their mouldings ; which may be made more or leſs 


ſimple, and more or leſs delicate, according to the relation they are to 
bear to the architecture underneath. 
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The name Attic, is alſo given to & whole ſtory, into which this ordes 
enters; this little order 5 he always found over another that is greater 

The pedeſtal, or falſe . he obſerves, ought always to have the 
ſame breadth with the a umn o 1 underneath; and its height ma 
be equal to a third, or even half ſame column or. pilaſter, by whic 
it is ſupported. 5 

Attic of a roof, is a kind of a parapet to a terras, platform; &c. 

Attic continued, that which encompaſſes the whole pouriour of a build: 
ing, without any kind of interruption, — all _ jets, the returns 
of the pavilions, &c. 

Attic interpoſed, is one ſituate between. ; two tall ſtones, 117 5 
adorned with columns or pilaſtertrse. Lal 

Arric Base, a peculiar kind of Baſe, uſed i in Woo 3 ag 

cient architects; * = ſo by Palladio, and other moderns, in the 
It is the moſt beautiful of al the Baſes... 
ATTITUDE, in ſculpture and painting, the poſture of a ſtate or . 
gure, or the diſpoſition of its parts; by which we diſcover the action it 
is engaged in, and the very ſentiments ſuppoſed to be in the mind. To- 
repreſent theſe in a ſtrong and lively manners conſtitutes What is called a 
good impreſſion. 17 18 oA en 

ATTRIBUTES, in ſculpture; &c. ſymbols. added to ſeveral. figures, to 
denote their peculiar office and character; as a club is the attribute of 
HFercules; à trident, of — palm, of Victorxj N of 

Jupiter 3 a peacock; of Juno, &c. 2d 04 hig 918.2: „ ba 

AUREOLA, a kind of crown of glory, given by Wande Ke. to 
Gints, martyrs, &c. as a mark of the victory they have obtained. 

Axls, in its primary ſignification, ſignifies a line, or long piece of iron 
or 7 , paſſing through the center of a ſphere,. pram is er _ 

e ſame. | 

"Spiral Axis, in architecture, the Axis of a tiviſted: column drown pi 
rally, in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 

Axis 'of tbe Ionic Capital, a line paſſing — through the 
middle of the eye of the volute. 

Axis, in Optics, a ray paſſing thrangh-the center. of the eye; or it. is. 
that ray, which, proceeding from the middle of the luminous cone, falls 
perpendicularly: on the chryſtaline humour, and. rs ee paſize thro!" 
the center of the eye. uw! 

Axis, in Peritrochio, one of the five e powers uſed to miſe 
weights to a conſiderable height. It confiſts of a peritrochium, or wheel, 
concentric with the baſe 2 a A rf as n TI: — 
about its Axis. 1 Mts « 


F in this machine, the wheel and its Axis move together, it is 
evi ent that, in one turn of the wheel, when the power P deſcends a 
length equal to the circumference of the wheel, the weight W. will be 
raiſed an equal height to the circumference A, by the winding of the 
rope, which carries the weight upon the ſaid Axis. And becauſe, when 
there is an equilibrium between two weights, as W and P, there muſt be 
a reciprocal proportion between the maſſes and velocities; W will be to 
P, as the circumference of the wheel: is to that of the Axis (ſuppoſing 
the thickneſs of the rope to be inconſiderable) or as the ſemi · diameters of 
the wheel to the ſemi-diameter of the Axis; for the ſemi-diameters of 
different cireles are in the ſame roportion to one another as their circum- 
ferences. The Axis in — may alſo be conſidered as a lever of tha 
firſt kind ; for the fulcrum will be in the middle of the Axis A. If, 
therefore, lines be drawn from the middle of the Axis to the power and 
weight, parallel to the horizon, the radius, or ſemi- diameter of the wheel, 
will be the diſtance ot the power, and the radius of the Axis the diſ- 
tance of the weight; and when theſe radii are reciprocall yas the weight and 

Power, the — will be in, equilibrio. The wheel and Axis therefore is 
nothing more than 2 'perpetual lever: it has been already obſerved,” that 
the thickneſs of the rope carrying the weight, is ſuppoſed to be incon- 
ſiderable; but as this is never the=caſe in practice, w en the weight is 
confiderable, it will be neceſſary to make a proper allowance for it; and 
this is done by adding the ſemi- diameter of the rope to the ſemi- diameter 
of the Axis; for the weight really hangs half the thickneſs of the rope 
beyond the Axis. It is alſo neceſſary that the line of direction in which 
the power acts be a tangent to the wheel; for otherwiſe it will not pro- 
duce the ſame effect, as the lever to which it is applied will be ſhortened- 
If a plumb-line be applied to any part of the circumference of the wheel 
above the horizontal radius, it will form a chord line, connecting two 
wn in the circumference of the wheel; and if this chord be biſectec 

y a radius drawn from the center, the part of that radius intereepted be- 
tween the center and the chord will be the length of the lever on which 
the power acts in that poſition. i _ _ 
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The machine repreſented by the figuns, is a model (made by a ſcale of 
an inch to a foot) of ſuch an axle and wheel; as is often made uſe of to 
draw water out of a well, by means of a power drawing by a rope applied 
to the circumference of one ef the wheels of the machine, or by preſ- 
ſing down ſucceſſively the handles E, F, G, H, I, K, whilſt another 
rope or chain is wound up the Axis A or B, a bucket hanging at it 
inftead of the weight W. Here, in the experiment, one — hanging 
at the circumference of the biggeſt wheel C D, will keep in equilibrio 
twelve pounds hanging at the ſmalleſt Axis A, or fix pounds at the Axis 
E, and only three pounds upon the circumference T V. In the fame 
manner, when the weight hanging at the Axis continues in the ſame 
place, and to be of the quantity, viz. twelve pounds; then the pow- 
er, which, at the circumference of the wheel C D, is equal to one 

nd, muſt be equal to a pound and a half, if it be applied at 8 R; but 
if it be applied at one of the handles at the diſtance ef a fonrth of an 
inch from the circumference of the wheel C D (which is the fame ns if 
a new wheel was added of half an inch more diameter); then a power 
equal to no more than z of a pound, will keep the weight in equili-- 
brio, and raiſe it, if its intenſity be increaſed ever fo little. 
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DACK NAILS, a kind of nails made with flat ſhanks, fo as to hold 


faſt without opening the grain of the wood, uſed in. naili to- 
gether, for ſaving [ the caves of a houſe ; or by — 
in nailing of boards together for coolers, or any veſſels made of planks 
or boards for containing liquors. | | 
Ba6Nx1o, an Italian word, ſignifying a bath: we uſe it for a houſe 
with conveniency for bathing, cupping, ſweating, and atherwiſe clean- 
fing the body, and very frequently for worſe purpoſes. | 
| Bakx-Houss, a room or office, or an apartment belonging to noble 
buildings, and other private buildings in which an oven is 22 As to 
the Na it ought, according to the rules laid down by Sir Henry 
Wotton, to be placed on the ſauth-fide of any building. 2 : 
. BAGUETTE, in architecture, a little round — leſs. than an 
aſtragal; it is ſometimes carved and enriched with foliages, pearls, rib- 
bons, laurels, &c. Though, according to M. Le Clerc, when a Ba- 
guette is enriched with ornaments, its name is changed, and it is called a 
chaplet. Baguette is alſo a term uſed by carpenters for 2 kind of aſtra- 
7 or hip- moulding, by which is underſtood the outward angle, or the 
mps or corners of a roof; which, in ſquare frames, where the roof 
is three quarters pitch, contains an angle of one hundred and ſixteen 
degrees, and twelve minutes. | 
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_ Batancy, or BAA TAuex, Libra, one 21 2 ſix PRIN powers in 
mechanics, principally uſed in determining the difference of weights in 
heavy bollies, and conſequently their mittee or quantities of matter. The 
balance is of 4iva-kinds,' the ancient and the modern. The ancient or 
Roman, called alſo the ſtatera Romana, or ſtoel- yard, conſiſts of a lever 
or beam, movable on a center, and ſuſpended near one of its extremi- 
ties : the bodies tobe wei ghed are applied on one ſide of the center, and 
their weight is ſhe wn by the diviſion marked on 3 beam, where the 
weight, which iis moveable along the lever; keeps l in equili- 
brio..-'!T'bis-belagee is ſtill frequently uſed peg articles. 
The modern befdnee ow — uſed · conſiſts "OUCH err beam ſuſ- 
pended exactly cy in choaniddle,.thaving! i fealeshuig to each extremity. 
The levtr:is caſlect the qurgum or beth; and the two moietzes thereof on 
each file of the axis, the btychia or arb The line on which the beam 
ern or which divides its brachia, is called the axis; and when con- 
ſidered” with regard to the lengch of the brachia, is eſteemed a point 

ly. ly, and'-cal the center of” — the handle Whereby it is 
had or by which theowholeiap: ratus 46-ſuſpended, is called trutina, _ 


the ſlender part perpendicular 90 the bea, whereby either the 
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\BALconyy'a eQture e a w de: ng, 
ſupported by: Siler or conſoles, and erect paſſed with a "baloſtrads. 
om is a kind of open gallery) for people” to ſtand in to beheld 

publie ſhew, as ts, cavalcades, public entries of embaſ- 
adore, &. in cities; or for taking the air, \&c, This e e 
jective building is uſually laced 3 in the middle of a front of ũ houſe, or 
i hall, &e.' if there be but ane; and is uſually level with the firſt 

up one pair of ſtalrs. Some of "theſe are ſiade with wood, and 
others with iron; wooden balconies conſiſt of rails and baluſters, and ſo 
ſometimes do thoſe of iron; but at other times they are made of caſt- 
iron, of various figures in ſemi- relief; and ſome again, of wrought-iron, 
in erail'd' work; orf floutiſhes in different forms, ecbenkag to e fancy y 
of ths workman,/ &. 

- It may be < proper here to take notice of what Bir Henry Wotten ſays 
cohortiiy | | in-lets and out-lets, ſuch as balconi windows, &c. 
that they ought not to approach too near the corner of walls ; it being 
an eſſential error, to weaken that part which is to ſtrengthen all the reſt. 
This, he ſays, is a precepr well recorded, but is ill practiſed, even by 
the Italians themſelves; particularly at Venice; where he Had obſerved 
divers Pergoli, or Maucina, (as they ſeem to be called by Vitruyius,) 
which 1 certain baluſtra d e made for t abe 


prepoinderancy of bodies is indicated; 
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ſatisfy the curioſity of the ſight, very dangerouſly ſet forth upon the very 
point itſelf of the mural angle. os I gig pare? 
M. Le Clerc ſays, the parts of a balcony are the terras, the baluſtrade 
that incloſes it, and the conſoles which ſupport it: or, . to explain him- 
| ſelf more accurately, a balcony. is a piece of architecture raiſed in the air, 
incloſed with a baluſtrade, and ſupported by a little entablature, whereof 
the cornice, or uppermoſt part, makes a terras ; the frieze and architrave 
being only continued at the bottom and ſides; and the whole balcony fur- 
ther ſupported by conſoles. The frieze is made with a little ſweep, that 
the zocle of the pedeſtal above may not appear ill — var and. that 
the conſole coming to contract, or ſtraighten itſelf at the bottom, may 
do it the more pcelully. without which, it would appear too heavy. 
The height of the conſoles may be equal to the projecture; but it will 
be an addition both to the beauty and ſtrength of the work, if they are 
made higher. He e ei t oip adhere lng! 
A balcony may be continued quite through the facade of a building, 
by adding conſoles, ' from ſpace to ſpace; to be diſpoſed between the 
windows, which will be underneath. He is of opinion, that iron bal - 
conies will do much better than thoſe of ſtone, as being lighter, and 
leſs ſubject to decay ; which, if gilt, will be exceedingly magnificent, 
and a very proper ornament for a palace. ** 5556160218 
According to the modern mode of building, ſmall balconies of iron are 
made before each window in the firſt floor; and the apertures, and con- 
ſequently the windows, are begun on a level with the floor, and yet car- 
ried up to the ſame height, as if they had began in the uſual manner. 
| BALDACHIN, of Baldachino, Ital. Baldagium, Fr. a piece of architec- 
ture in the form of a _ canopy, ſupported with columns, ſerving. as a 
crown or covering to an altar. It properly ſignifies a canopy carried over 
the hoſt in Roman catholic countries. Some alſo give the name of Ba- 
dalchin to a ſhell over the front of a houſma r lo 
Bal ks, poles or rafters, over out- houſes or barns ; and among brick - 
layers, great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds; this term is 
alſo applied to great 3 of timber coming from beyond the ſeas by floats. 
BALLON, in Architecture a French term, uſed to ſignify the round 
globe On the top of a peer, or pillar. 99 10 923% -y6goye. > If 
| BALyY$TRADE, a connection of a number of baluſters uſed for defence or 
ornament,. on balconies, terraces, and the like, and round altars. The 
baluſters are of iron, wood, ſtone, or other materials, and the Baluſtrade, 
when finely executed, has an elegant ap e. We. have of late, in 
ſome handſome buildings, miſerably ſup fied the place of the antient Ba- 
luſtrade by Chineſe rails. The Baluſtrade may conſiſt of 1 or more rows 
of baluſters, and may ſerve as a reſt in the front of terraces, and as a de- 
fence on levels ; and it is ſometimes uſed, with great propriety and beau- 


ty, 
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* y of ſeparation between one part of a building and another. 
e . antients were thus encompaſſed with rails, and the 
word expreſſing that ſeparation was Baluſtrum; hence comes our word 
Baluſtrade ; and baluſter for the ſingle pillar, - fo 
BALus TER, (vulgarly.called anifter) a ſmall pillar or pillaſter, ſerving 
to ſupport a rail, and making, when joined and continued with others, 
the baluſtrade we have juſt named. The Baluſter may be either round 
or ſquare, but it ſhould be adorned with mouldings and other decorations, 
according to the richneſs intended to be given to the baluſtrade. Our 
Baluſters of wood are uſually turned, and often very handſome. 
Bap, a term often uſed to expreſs what we more uſually call the 
face, or faces, faſciæ, of an architrave; but it properly expreſſes any flat 
and low member, whatever be its place, if it is not very deep. ** 
 BanDELErT, derived from the French Bandelette, a little fllet or band, - 
is any little band, or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric ar- 
chitrave. It is alſo called Tenia, from the Latin Tania, which Vitru- 
vius uſes for the ſame thing. It is alſo uſed by architects, to fignify. the 
three parts which compoſe an architrave.' - | ? 7 
 Basx, a part placed at the bottom of a column or pilaſter, as the ca- 
pital is at th e The word ſignifies a ſupport of any kind, and for 
any thing; its derivation being from the Latin baſis, of which that is 
ac: ſenſe ; but we have appropriated it in a manner to this lower part of 
columns. , | LIEN 3 74 D . 
The antients, in the early times of architecture, uſed. no Baſes. The 
Doric columns, in the temple of Minerva at Athens, have none, but 
ſtand immediately upon the floor of the porch. Columns afterwards 
came to be ſupported on ſquare pieces called plinths, and after that on 
pedeftals. When we ſee. a column, of whatſoever order, on a pedeſtal, 
the Baſe is that part which comes between the top of the pedeſtal and 
the bottom of the ſhaft of the column; when there is no pedeſtal; it is 
the part between the bottom of the column, and the plinth ;. ſome have 
included the plinth as a part of the Baſe, but it is properly the piece on- 
which the Baſe ſtands, as the column ſtands upon that. * 
e alſo has its Baſe as zvell as the column and the pilaſter. 
The Bale of columns is differently prmed in the different orders, but in 
general it is compoſed of certain ſpires or circles, and was thence in 
early times called the ſpire of a column. Theſe circles were in this caſe: 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the folds of a ſnake as it lies rolled up; but they: 
are properly the repreſentations of ſeveral larger and ſmaller rings. or cir-- 
cles of iron, with which the trunks of trees, which: were the antient co- 
lumns, were ſurrounded, to prevent their burſting: theſe were rude and: 
irregular, but the ſculptor who imitated them in ſtone, found: the way to- 
make them elegant. TR 1235 Is 
The: 
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The Tuſcan Baſe eonſiſts only of a ſingle torus, or round member upon 
the plinth ; this is che moſt ſimple ef all. The Doric Baſe has a torus 
and an inverted cima in che cbſftfrum; the Tonic Baſe: has a ſingle large 
torus, __ 12 laced over two lender ſcotias, that are 
„5 

28, 2 two e has a dou 
in tlie middle. —ç terms will be explained in their places. 
We have obſerved, that the Doric had antiently' ho Baſe ; Views al. 
lows none, and other antique buildings belide the Parthenian af” Athens 
might be-produced'as inſtances” Even the Jonic- in ſome very ancient 
pieces has no Baſe :; fo that ve Tee what is; done i in chris matter is arbitrary, 
and has been Introdiced' of later time tha the period ef many buildings 
of which we Have tetrizinis {+ but this muſt not be conſidered as an im- 
proper deviation from the moſt antient manner, but as — improvement 
upon it; for the Baſe is al natural md very beautiful part e 

We have named the' B ited by writers to Uk 
there is beſides theſe five, er called the Attic, or the Atticurgick 
Baſe, which excels them all in benny; and was firft given to the Doric, 
and fince'to almoſt every other column. This Baſe conſiſts of two torus's 
and a ſcotia; the two tores are of different "dimenſions, and the ſebtia 
runs between them. The Tonic Baſe is unnatural, becauſe it is ſchaller 
below than higher up, neither is that of the Corinthian'without its faults: 
both are greatly inferior to the Attic, which i is therefors _— with er 
judgment ſabſtituted in their plactce. 

The antients ſeem to have Feen the fame, or bend this fate * 
ture to the Baſe, in all the orders where we find it in their -works 
inſtance, "we ſee the fame projedture' in the Baſe of the Pag and and m. 
thian order in the Coliſæum, and in that of the Tonic in the temple of 
Concord; and the difference betwren the lt projecturt of any an- 
tique Baſe we know, which is in the arch of Titus, — the leaſt, which 
is in the Corinthian order in the Colifæum, is very tri 2 55 
Bast, among joiners, &c. the angle to which the gn * of an iron 
tool is ground. To work any ſoft wood, they uſually gk their Baſil 
twelve degrees; and for hard, eighteen degrees; it bring been obſerved, 
that the more acute or thin the Baſil is, the better and ſmoother it cuts; 
and the more obtuſe, the ſtronger and fitter for ſervicee. 

e an ancient palace. Theſe were vaſt buildings, confiftiog of 

hall, with iſles, porticos, tribunes, and tribunal, where the ſove- 

hs in perſon adminiſtered juſtice. This is the proper and ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word, according” to the Gteck; but the arcfitects have taken the 
| liberty to extend its meaning farther, and Bafffic is 'now ufed as 4 name 
of any ſpacious building, a hall, church, or the like. Weſtminſter hall 
is properly in this ſenſe a Baſilic; but the ancients were more ſtrict in 


the 


the uſe of the word, and would *, called any thing but a royal pa- 
lace by that name. Any large building for a court of juſtice,” and ex- 
change, or the like, is now oy called a Baſilic. When Bafilic 18 uſed 
as the term for a church, it always means a large and elegant one. 

Bas0N, a reſervoir or reſervatory of water, as the Baſon of a jet d eau, 
or fountain, the Raſom of à port, hath, &e. which Vitruuhis calls Labrum. 

Basso-RELIEvVOo, or BASG ReLite, 2 piece of ſc ; wherein the 
figures d not project far, or ſtand out from the phos rm thei eir full pro- 

rtion. Some authors have diſtinguiſhed free i kinds of Baſſo-Relievo- 
| the firſt. the front figures appear almoſt with the full Relievo ; in the 
ſecond; they project above one half: and in the er as 
in vaſes, coins, &c. 

BASH Io ar foctificatibn, a large maſs of earth. nally "faced. with 
fods, ſometimes with brick or tone, my out from a ene of 
which it is a primcipal part. 

A Baſtion conſiſts of two arte and; tra) dans the Goth ieclude. the 
angle of the Baſtion i and: their: union forms the outmaſt, i ar ſaliant angle, 
called alſo the angle of the Baſtion and theowhion! of the! two fade to 
the two platks; makes the ſide angles, [called alſo the ſhoulders or epau- 
Jes; and the union of two other: ends of- the nenn the e 
1 of the flanks . 16-390, 10 

Ther great rule in ednſtrufting a Baſtion is, Antler part: of it ay 
le and>ddfended: from other part: mere angles therefore arr 
not ſufficient bur flanks and faces are neteſſarye FÞbb faces-rituſ hot be 
lets thaw eyenty-four: Rhineland perches, vor more, than chirty. The 
flanks of a Baſtion, provided: they and: at the ſame angle under the line 
— aan N the, longer they are they muſſ therefore 
ſtand at tight apgles with: theiline of defence. "At this fame Miba the dif 

— — flanks make the principal patt uf fortifioatiam an them 
— chiefly d 5 it is dic that has. introduceſi : the various 
kinds of fortifyiuig: The — the Baſtion muſt exceed ſixty degtees, 
otherwiſe it will be too fmall to give room for guns. and weill either render 
the line of defence too long, or the Hanks too ſhort. It muſt therefore 
= either a right angle, ATI GET 2 e ra Pat e 

egrees. O1 3J11D 975; £1531 Try n 9113 C1 

Sor tp Bas Tlou, that mliichthas the cod ſpace filed up entirely, and 
raiſed ton equal height with the rampart. Wo I 

Voi D or- Hor lO .] BAS T ION, that which is only ſurrounded with a . 
part and parapet, having the ſpace within void or e 

FrAr BAsTION, a baſtion built in the müde f th Tg when 
it it ioo long to be defended by thè Baſtions at its extremities, <1) 
-!-CuT BasTion, that whoſe: 3 cut off, inſtead af which t ben 2 


ab angle, or an angle * with two pdints —ꝛ— 
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is uſed, either when the angle would, without ſuch a contrivance, be too 
acute, or when water, or ſome other impediment, prevents the Baſtion 
from being carried to its full extent. 

ComyossD BAsT10% ; when two ſides of the interior polygon are very 
unequal, which alſo renders the gorges unequal. | 
. DeroxMEeD BaAsT1ON, when the ' irregularity of the lines and angles 
cauſes the Baſtion to appear deformed or out of ſhape. | 4 

DRMui-BAsr ion, is compoſed of one face only, has but one flank, and 
a demi-gorge. | | 

DovsLEe-BAsT10N, that which is raiſed on the plane of another Baſtion. 

RROCULAR BasT1oN, that which has its true proportion of faces, 
flanks and gorges. | ON Hot 

BasToN or BA Toon, in architecture, a kind of moulding in the. baſe 
of a column, called alſo a tore. be 2000 129075; 1 

BATEMENT, in carpentry, a term ſignifying an abatement or waſte of a 
piece of ſtuff, by forming it to a particular purpoſe or uſe. 

BAT TEN, a name given by workmen to a ſcantling of wooden ſtuff, 
from two to four inches — and about one thick; the length is pretty 
conſiderable but undetermined. This term is principally uſed in e 
of doors and windows of ſhops, &c. which are not framed with whole 
deal, or one-quarter inch oak, with ſtiles, rails and pannels, as wainſcot 
is framed; and yet they are made to appear as if they were, by means of 
theſe pieces or Battens, bradded on upon the plain boards, which are joined 
together for the door, or window, all round, and ſometimes croſs them, 
and up and down, &c. according to the number of the pannels, the 
workman intends the door or window ſhall a to ha 3 fl! 

Theſe pieces are thus bradded on, to repreſent ſtiles, rails, and moun- 
tains, = are of different breadths, according to the deſign of the work- 
man, from two to ſeven inches; there is alſo generally ſome moulding 
ſtruck, as a bead and ogee, or the like, on one edge of thoſe that repre- 
ſent the ſtiles, and the upper and lower rails, and on both the edges of 
thoſe which are intended to appear like montans and middle rails. 

BATTEN-DooRs, thoſe which reſemble wainſcot doors, but are not 
ſo; for in wainſcot doors the pannels are grooved into the framing ; but 
in theſe they firſt joint and glue the boards, which are cut to the full 
length and breadth of the door-caſe ; and when the glue is dry they tra- 
. verſe them over with a long plane; and, being ſmoothed, the battens 
are fitted on, on the front-fide. Theſe are called fingle Batten Doors, 
there being others which are called double Batten Doors, viz. ſuch as are 
battened on both, which is very ſeldom done. h 

There are alſo Battened Doors, which are called double doors, ſuch as 
front or outer doors, which are - uſually made of whole deal, and after- 
wards battened on the outſide, and pieces four or five inches broad mitred 
| 11 round 
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round the edges on the inſide of the door; and then it 1s lined croſs the 
door between theſe pieces, with thin ſlit deal, which makes it level with 
the mitred pieces. 175 

Some doors have been lined with pieces laid leveling, and not at right 
angles, but near mitre to the ſides of the door; and when all has been 
planed off level, it has been divided into rhombus's, which was an addi- 
tional beauty to the work. e 20 | 05 

This method of lining upon the doors, viz. pointing from the lower 

corner behind, towards the upper corner before, appears to be a good 
method to prevent a Door from ſinking at the fore-corner, if the joints 
ſhould happen to become unglued. 3.1 

BATTER, a term uſed by carpenters, bricklayers, &c. to ſignify that a 
piece of timber, a wall, &c. does not ſtand upright, but leans from us 
when we ſtand before it ; but when it leans towards us, we fay it over- 
hangs, or hangs over. | | | 

BATTLEMENTS, indentures or notches in the top of a wall, or other 
building, in the form of embrazures. x | 

Bay-Winpow, a window compoſed of an arch of a circle; and con- 
ſequently will ſtand without the ſtreſs of the building. From ſuch a 
Window, ſpectators may better obſerve what is paſſing in the road, ſtreet, &c. 

Beap, in architecture, a round moulding, generally made upon the 
edge of a piece of ſtuff, in the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, cut or 
carved in ſhort emboſſments, like Beads in necklaces, in ſemi-relief ; a 
Bead is uſually one quarter of a circle, and only differs in ſize from a 
boultin ; for when ch are large they are generally called boultins. Some- 
times a Bead- plain is te on the edge of each faſcia of an architrave, and 
ſometimes alſo an aſtragal is thus carved. . In both which theſe carvings 
are called Beads. | | 

A Bead is frequently placed on the lining-board of a door-caſe, and 
on the upper edges of ſkirting-boards. fy 

BEAx, in architecture, a file fillet, left on the edge of a larmier, 
which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant. | | 
Chin BR Ak, a moulding, the ſame as the quarter-round, except that its 
ſituation is inverted. This is common in modern, but not in ancient 
buildings. | 1 4 

Beam, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood in a building, which 
always lies croſs the building or the walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal 
e of the roof, and into which the feet of the principal rafters are 

ramed. 

No building has leſs than two of theſe Beams, viz. one at each head. 
Into theſe the girders of the garret- floor are alſo framed; and if the build- 
ing be of timber, the teazle tenons of the poſts are framed. The teazle- 
tenons are made at right angles to thoſe which are made on the poſts to 
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go into the raiſons; and the reliſh or cheats of theſe teazle-tenoris,' ſtand 
up within an inch and an half of the top of the raiſon, and the Beam is 
cauked down (which is the fame thing as dove-tailing acroſs) till the 
cheeks of the mortiſes in the Beam conjoin with thoſe of the teazle-tenons 
on the poſts. 8 
As to the ſize of Beams. The proportions of Beams in or near Lon- 
don, are fixed by a ſtatute or act of parliament. ; x 
Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, that all Beams, ſummers, and girders, be 
made of the ſtrongeſt and moſt durable timber. Herrera informs us, that 
in Ferdinand Cortez's palace in Mexico, there were ſeven thouſand Beams 
of cedar; but then he muſt be underſtood to uſe the word Beam in a 
greater latitude than it is uſed with us. The French, under the word 
Poutre, which ſignifies a Beam, take in not only the pieces which bear 
the rafters, but alſo all thoſe which ſuſtain the joiſts for the. cielings. 
Some French authors have conſidered the force of Beams, and brought 
their reſiſtance to a preciſe calculation; as particularly, M. Varignon and 
M. Parent; the ſyſtem of the latter of which is as folloẽwWV s. 
When two plans of fibres, which were contiguous before, are ſeparated 
in a Beam, which broaks parallel to its baſe, (Which is fuppoſed to be 2 
parallelogram) there is nothing to be confidered in theſe fibres, but their 
number, largeneſs and tenſion, before they are broken, and the lever, by 
which they act; all theſe together making the reſiſtance of the Beam re- 
maining to be broke. Then ſappoſe another Beam of the ſame wood, 
where the baſe is likewiſe a parallelogram, and of any bigneſs, with re- 
d to the other, at pleaſure. The height of each of tlieſe, when laid 
orizontal, being divided into an indefinite number of equal 'patts, and their 
breadth into the ſame number, in each of their baſes will be found an 
equal number of ſmall quadrangular cells, proportional to the blifes of 
which they are parts; then theſe will repreſent little baſes ; or, which is 
the ſame thing, the thickneſſes of the fibres to be ſeparated: for the frac; 
tute of each Beam, and the number of cells being equal in each Beam, 
the ratio of the Baſes of both beams will be that of the reſiſtance of their 
fibres; both as to number and thickneſs.” Now the two Beams being 
ſuppoſtd to be of the fame wood, the fibres moſt remote from the points 
of ſupport, which are thoſe which break the firſt, muſt be equally 
ſttetched when they break, | rage Sf Et | | . = 
It is evident, that the levers, by which the fibres of the two Beams act, 
ate repreſented by the height of their baſes ; and conſequently the whole 
reſiſtance of each Beam is the product of its baſe by its height; or, which 
is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the height being multiplied by the breadth, 
which holds not only of parallelogrammick, but alſo of elliptical baſes, 
Henice,/ if the baſis of two Beams are equal, though both their heights 
are unequal. their refiſtance will be as their heights alone; and conſe- 
| quently 
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weights or ſoli hts, m. 
be different, two Beams of the ſame weight may have reſiſtance different 
to infinity. Thus, if in the one the height of the baſe be conceived in- 


of the ſides of the two baſes equal. 
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quently one and the ſame Beam laid on the ſmalleſt, ſide of its baſe, will 


reſiſt more than when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt Ros it 
a greater height than the ſecond, And thus an elliptical. baſe v reſiſt 
more, when laid on its greateſt axis, than on its ſmalleſt. Since in Beams 
equal in * it is the baſes which determine the proportion of their 

dities; and ſince their baſes being equal, their heights may 


finitely great, and the breadth infinitely mall; While, in the other, the 
dimenſions of the baſe are. finite, the reſiſtance of the firſt will be infi- 
nitely greater than that of the ſecond, though their ſolidity and weight be 


the ſame. If therefore, all required in architecture were to have Beams 


capable of ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time have the leaſt weights 
poſſible, it is plain they muſt be cut as thin as laths, and laid edge-wile.- 
If the 'baſts of the two Beams are ſuppoſed to be unequal, but the ſum 
tf they be either 12 and 12, or 11 
and 13, or 10 and 14, &c. ſo that they always make 24 ; and further, 
if they are ſuppoſed to be laid edge-wiſe, purſhing the ſeries, it will ap. 
pear, that in the Beam of 12 and 12, the reſiſtance will be 1728, and 
the ſolidity or weight 144, or that in the laſt, or 1 and 23, the reſiſtance 
will be 529, and the weight 23: therefore the firſt, which is quate, will 
half the ſtrength of the laſt with regard to its weight. Hence M. Parent 
remarks, that the common practices of cutting the Beams out of trees as 
ſquare as poſſible, is an impfudent method; and thence he takes occaſion 
to determine geometrically, what dimenſions the baſe of à Beam to be cut 
ont of any tree propoſed ſhould have, in order to its having the greateſt 
reſiſtance poſſible ; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular baſe being 
n, he determines the rectangle of the greateſt refiſtahce that can be 
n{cribed, and finds that the fides muſt be tiearly. as 5 to 5, which agrees 
with obſervation. 28 one JT. 15 Th FI Iii 5 


Me have hitherto pos the length of the Beams to be equal ;"if it 


be nnequal, the baſes will teſiſt ſo much the leſs, as the Beams are the 
longer. To this may be added, that a Beam ſuſtained at each end, break- 
ing by a weight ſaſpended from its middle, does not only break àt the 
middle, but at each extreme; or if it does not actually break there, at 
leaſt immediately befare the moment of the fracture, which is that of 
the equilibrium between the reſiſtance and the weight, its fibres are as 
much ſtretched at the extremes, as in the middle; io that of the weight 
ſuſtained by the middle, there is but one-third part that acts at the nud- 
dle to make the fracture; the other two only irs to 1nduce ã fracture 
be Ao. 1 7˙ . ] —UV oa 1.0. 

A Beam may be fuppoſed to be either loaden only with its own weight, 
or with orher foreign weights, applied at any diſtance, or only with thoſe 
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foreign weights. Since, according to M. Parent, the weight of a Beam 
is not in common above one- ſeventieth part of the load given to ſuſtain 
it, it is evident, that in conſidering ſeveral weights, they muſt be all re- 
duced by the common rules, to one common centre 5 Ty. M. Pa- 
rent has alſo calculated tables of the weights, which will be ſuſtained by 
the middle in Beams of various baſes and lengths, fitted at each end, into 
walls; on a ſuppoſition, that a piece of oak of an inch ſquare, and a foot 
long, retained horizontally by the two extremes, will ſuſtain three hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds in its middle, before it breaks ; which has been 
found by experiments that it will. | 
 BeAaM-Comfpaſſes, an inſtrument made either of wood or braſs, with 
ſliding ſockets or curſors, which ſerve to carry ſeveral ſhifting points for 
drawing and dividing circles with very long radii ; they are of uſe in large 
projections, for drawing the furnitures on wall - dials, c. 
EAM-FILLING, is plaiſterers work, and is the filling up the vacant 
ſpace between the raiſon and roof, whether tiling, thatching, or any 
other roof, with ſtones or bricks laid between the rafters on the raiſon, 
and plaiſtered on with Ioam, frequent where the garrets are not paregated 
or Faiſtered ; or ſometimes they. ſet ſome tiles with one edge upon the 
raifhn z and the other leaning againſt the roof; and then theſe tiles are 
plaiſtered over with loam. This ſort of work is very common in the 
country, where they do not parget or plaiſter their garrets. | 
BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, pier, or wall, erected between the 
two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing, or to prevent its 
whole weight reſting on the two ends only. | 5. 
By an act of parliament of the 14th year of the reign of George the 
Third, it is enacted, that no bearer to wood ſtairs, where an old party 
wall has been cut into for that purpoſe, muſt be laid nearer than eight 
inches and an half to any chimney or flue whatever, or nearer than four 
inches to the internal finiſhing of the building adjoining.” But this a& 
extends only to the bills of mortality, the pariſhes of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Paddington, St. Pancras, and St. Lnke at Chelſea, in the county of Mid- 


dleſex. There are ſeveral other particulars in the above mentioned act 


reſpecting carpenters, which we ſhall introduce at large under the article 
CARPENTER, | | 

BEARING of a piece of timber, among carpenters, the ſpace either be- 
tween the two fixed extremes thereof, when it has no m_—_ ſupport, 


which they call Bearing at length; or between one extreme, and a poſt, 


brick-wall, &c. trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten its Bearing. 
BeD or STONE, in onry, a courſe or range of ſtones; and the 

joint of the Bed is the mortar N two ſtones, placed over each other. 
Bep-Mour pix, a term uſed to ſignify thoſe members in a cornice 

which are placed below the coronet ; and now, a Bed-Moulding, with 
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Joiners, uſually conſiſts of theſe four 'members, an ogee, a liſt, a large 
boultin, and another liſt under the corone. e 
. Bever OR BRvII, in maſonry and joinery, a kind of ſquare, one leg 
of which is frequently crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch or 
vault. It is moveable on a point or centre, and ſo may be ſet to any angle. 
The make and uſe of it are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the common 
ſquare and mitre, except that thoſe are fixed; the firſt at an angle of 
ninety degrees, and the ſecond at forty- five: whereas the Bevel being move- 
able, it may in ſome meaſure ſupply the office of both, and yet ſupply: 
the deficiency of both, which it is chiefly intended for, ſerving to ſet o 
or transfer angles, either greater or leſs han ninety or forty-five degrees. 


Hence, any angle that is not ſquare, is called a Bevel-angle, whether it be 


more obtuſe, or more acute than a tight-angle : but if it be one half as 
much as a right-angle, viz. forty-five degrees, then workmen call it a 
mitre ; they have al a term half-mitre, which is an angle that is one 
quarter of a quadrant or ſquare, 'viz. an angle of twenty-two degrees and 
a half, they call a half-mitre.  --- 

BinpinG-JoisTs, thoſe Joiſts in any floor, into which the trimmers 
of ſtair-caſes (or well-holes for the ſtairs) and chimney-ways are framed. 
Theſe Joiſts ought to be ſtronger than common Joiſts. As to the ſcantling 
and ſize of theſe, as well as all other timber members, they are ſettled by 
act of parliament. | | 4: 

Bock of Marble, a piece of Marble, as it comes out of the quarry, 
before it has aſſumed any form from the hand of a workman. ,....- 
BoarD-MzasuRe, to meaſure a Board, is nothing more than the 
meaſuring a long ſquare. n FW 

E X A M P.L B. | | 


If a Board be ſixteen inches broad, and thirteen feet long, how many 
feet are contained therein? 
Multiply fixteen by thirteen, and the product will be two hundred and 
ight ; which being divided by twelve, gives feventeen feet ; and four re- 
maining, which is a third part of a foot; thus, nn 
13 


Pe 


„ B O A 
Or yo ney multiply one hundred and fifty-ſix (the length in inches) by 
ſixteen, and the product will be two thouſand four hundred and ninety- 

ſix; which being divided by one hundred and forty-four (the number 

of inches in a foot ſquare) the quotient will be ſeventeen feet, and forty- 
eight remaining, which is a third part of one hundred and forty- four, as 
5 ä | i If 


before, thus 
Net „ 16 
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, | By Scale and Compaſſes. | | 
Extend the compaſits from twelve to thirteen; the ſame extent will 
reach from fixteen to "ſeventeen feet and one-third, the content. Or, 
extend them from one hundred forty-four to one hundred fifty-fix- (the 
length in inches) and the fame extent will reach from ſixteen io ſeven- 
teen feet one-third, the content, 2 805 4 2 * N 8 
EXAMPLE u. 
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If a Board be nineteen inches broad, how many inches in length will 
make a foot ? 553 os x 

Divide one hundred and forty-four by nineteen, and the quotient will 
be very near ſeven; and ſo many in length, if a Board be nineteen inches 
broad, will make a foot. el 


Inc. Inc. Ine. Inc. 
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I9: 144: I; 7: 11 or 38 fere. 
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Again; extend the compaſſes from nineteen to one hundred forty- 
four ; that extent will reach from one to ſeven, fifty- eight, that is, ſeven 
a | b ; inches 
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inches and ſomewhat more than a half; ſo that if a, board be: nineteen 
inches broad, if you take ſeven inches, and à little more than a half in 
your compaſſes, from à ſcale of inches, and run that extent along the 

from end to end, you may find how many feet that board contains, 
or you may cut off from that board any number of feet deſired. For this 
purpoſe there is a line upon moſt ordinary joint - rules, with à little table 
placed upon the end, of all ſuch numbers as exceed the length of the 


rule, as in this little table annexed. | £75 
17 £©245:1 2nd} e oo Dent. ol * 
Jo oO [| £4.90 .8 | * 11 ; | þ 
2 [514 3 If be I ben 4 
n 


Here you ſee if the breadth be one inch, the length muſt be twelve 
feet; if two inches, the length is ſix fret; if five inches broad, the length 
is two feet five inches, &c. The reſt of the lengths are expreſſed in the 
line thus: if the breadth be nine inches, you will find it againſt ſixteen 
inches, counted from the other end of the rule; if the breadth be eleven 
inches, then a little above thirteen inches will be the length of a foot, &c. 
Bop, in Geometry, is that which has three dimenſions, length, 
breadth, and thickneſs. As a line is formed by the motion of a point, 
and a ſuperficies by the motion of a line, ſo a Body is general by the mo- 
tign at a; luperagies,, I i ol {no eee das as 1 

To bear a Bop, with painters. A colour is faid to bear a Body, when 
it is of ſuch. a nature, ag is ca able of, heing ground ſo fine, and. mixing 
ſo entirely with the oil, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame co. 
lour; and of this nature are white lead and ceruſe, lamp- black, vermil- 
lion, lake, pink, yellow-oker, verdigreaſe, indigo, umber, and Spaniſh- 
brown ; blue-bice and red - lead are not quite ſo fine; but yet they may be 
ſaid to bear a very good Body. All theſe may be ground ſo fine, as to be 
even like oil itſelf; and then they alſa may be ſaid to work well, ſpreading 
ſo ſmooth, and covering the Body of what you lay upon it ſo entirely, as 
that no part will remain viſible where the pencil has gone, if the colour 
be worked ſtiff enough. But, on the contrary, verditers and ſmalts, 
with all the grinding imaginable, will never be well imbodied with the 
oil, nor work well; bice and red - lead indeed will hardly grind to an oily 
firmneſs, nor lie entirely ſmooth in the working; yet it may be ſaid to 
bear a tolerable Body, becauſe they will cover ſuch work as they are laid 
upon very well; but ſuch colours as are ſaid not to bear a Body, will rea- 
dily part with the oil, when laid on the work; ſo that when the colour 
ſhall be laid on a piece of work, there will be a ſeparation, the colour in 
3 — and the clear oil in others, except they are tempered extreme- 

y thick. * b | Fas tc | 
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Bor Ts or Inon, for houſe huildings are diftinguiſhed by ironmongers 
into three kinds, viz. plate, round, — ſpring Bolts; plate and ſpring 
Bolts are uſed for the faſtening ei doors: and windows, and theſe are. of 
_ ſizes and jp? There are alfo braſs-knobbed Bolts, tbort and 

Boats, a term among workmen; as make good: Bond, Ggwikies that 
they ſhould faſten twa or more pieces OP RT either by e 
mortifing, or dove- tailing, &c. 

BossAGE, in architecture, a term uſed for any 2 that has a projec- 
ture, and is laid in a place in a building|lineal, \to- be afterwards carved 
into mouldings, capitals, coats of arms,  &c, . 

Boſſage is alſo that which is otherwiſe called ruſtic work ; conſiſting 
of ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond the naked of a buildin by 
reaſon of indentures or channels left in the joining s; theſe ate iefly 
uſed in the corners of edifices, and-thenee- called ruſtic quoins. The ea- 
vities or indentures are ſometimes round, and ſometimes frame chained or 
levelled ; ſometimes in a diamond form, Ines ies ineloſed witch A 
cavetto,. and ſometimes with a liſtel. 

' BoULTINE, a term uſe by worker 5. Smerlisg e eee 
is juſt one-fourth of a circle; being the. member next below the pkatt 
in the Tuſcan and Doric-capital. 

BovTANT, or AxcH-BOο⁰ HAN, in arthidt@rive, a gat arch, or pare 
of an arch, abutting againſt the reins of a yault, to prevent its giving 


* 

dir Row rANT, a chain or ue of ſtone, made to fapport 
a cat” terrage, or vault. age Fi. 
Buck, in building, a piece of Halder Framed in with bevel joints ; 
the uſe of which is to keep the building from ſwerving either way. When 
the Brace is framed into the king · pieces, or principal rafters, it is ſome- 
times called a ſtrut. 

BRADs, among artificers, a ſort of nails uſed in building, which have 
no ſpreading heads. They are diſtinguiſhed by ironmongers, by fix 
names, as joiners-Brads, flooring-Brads, batten-Brads, bil "Arade, or 
quarter-heads, &c. Joiners-Brads are uſed for hard wainſcot, batten 
Brads for ſoft wainſcot; or bill-Brads are uſed when a floor is laid in 
haſte, or for ſhaJlow joiſts ſubject to-warp. 

BRANCHEs, of ogives, in arehitecture; the ke of Gothic vaults, 
Theſe arches traverſing from one angle to another diagonally, form a croſs 
between the other arches, which make the ſides of the ſquare, of which 
the arches are diagonals. 

BRAZ1NG, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron together, by 
means of thin plates of braſs melted between the two pieces to be join 
If the work is very fine, as when the two leaves of broken ſaws are to be 


joined, 


? 


joined, it is covered with hegten barzz, moiſtened with water, that it 
may he incdrporated wirk the hraſs duſt, which is here added; and the 
piece is enpeſed to the fire without 20 the coals, till the braſs is 
obirrred to run. Laſtly, to braze with a ſtill greater degree of delicacy, 
they uſe a folder made of braſs, with. a tenth. part of tin; or another, one 
third of breſe, and-tworthirgds: of filver ; or horax and roſin; rs: 
in all theſe: methods of Brasing, that the pieces be joined cloſe through-- 
out; as the ſolder holds only in thoſe places that tou. 
7 BREAK IN, in architecture, a term uſed hy carpenters, when they 
eut or rather break a hole in brick walls with a ripping chizzel. _ 
BresT, a term in architecture, uſed, by ſome, to ſignify the ſame 
member in a column, that others call a thoruns. 
 BxEAST»SUMMERS, in timber buildings, ſuch pieces in the outward 
2 2 building, into which the girders are framed in all the flogrs 
ut the ground: r, then they call it a cell; and garret floor, then it is 
called a beam. As to their ſize and ſquare, it is the {ame according to the 
act of parliament, with that of girders; it is here to be obſerved, that it 
is not here meant, all the pieces Which have 7 in them, (and are 
not in the garret, or ground- floor ;) but all ſuch as are in the exterior 
part of the building: Whether in the. front, flanks, or exterior part of 
the building; for the pieces in the internal part of the building, into 
which girders are framed, are called Summers. ber 7 | F 
Bazw-Hovsr, a building adapted to the brewing, &c. of malt liquors. 
In erecting: a large and public Brew-houſe to 2 beſt woke Fo ſe- 
veral circumftances ihauld be carefully obſerved. 1. That three ſides in 
four of the u part, or ſecond flaer, be built with wooden battons 
about three inches broad, and two thick, that a ſufficient quantity of air 
may be admitted to the backs or coolers. 2. That the coppers be 
erected of a proper height above the maſhing ſtage, that the hot water 
may be conveyed by means of cocks into the maſh-tuns, and the worts 
into the coolers. 3. That the fire-places of the coppers be very near 
each other, that one ſtoker, or perſon who looks after the fire, may at- 
tend all. 4. That the yard for coals be as near as poſſible to the fire- 
places of the copper. 5. That the malt be ground near the maſh tuns, 
and the mill erected high enough that the malt may be conveyed from 
the mill immediately to the maſh-tuns, by means of a ſquare wooden 
ſpout or gutter, 6. That the upper backs be not erected above thirty- 
three feet above the reſeryoir of water, that being the greateſt height 
water can be raiſed by means of a common ſingle pump. 15 That the 
pumps which raiſe the water, or liquor, as the brewers call it, out of 
the reſervoir into the water- backs, and alſo thoſe which raiſe the worts 
out of the jack. back into the coppers, be placed ſo that they may be 
worked by the borſe-mill which grinds the malt. 
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Bricks, as they ſupply the place of ſtone in our common buildings, 
* and are compoſed of an earthy matter hardened by art, to the reſem- 
blance of that kind, 'may be very well conſidered as an artificial ſtone, 
Bricks are of a very ancient ſtanding, as appears from ſacred hiſtory, 
the tower of Babel being built with them; and it is ſaid, the remains 
are ſtill viſible, In the times of the firſt kings of Rome, they built 
with maſſive ſquare ſtones, which they learned from the Tuſcans. To- 
wards the latter end of the republic they began to uſe Brick, having bor- 
rowed the practice from the Greeks. And the greateſt, as well as moſt 
durable Lücke, of the ſucceeding emperors, as the pantheon, &c. were 
built with Brick. © | | 
In the time of Gallienus, the buildings were compoſed alternately; 
of an order of Brick, and an order of toftus, a kind of ſoft gritty ſtone. 
After his time, they laid afide the uſe of Bricks and reſumed flints. In 
the eaſt they baked their Bricks in the ſun. The Romans ufed them un- 
burnt, having firſt left them to dry in the air, for three, four, or five 
ears. | £5, | a x 3-3 
r Of the matter whereof Bricks are made. Pliny ſays, if you would 
have good Bricks, they muſt not be made of any earth that is full of 
ſand or gravel, nor of ſuch as is gritty or ſtony, but of a greyiſh marl, 
or whitiſh chalkey clay, or at leaſt of a reddiſh earth. But if there is a 
neceſſity to uſe that which is ſandy, choice ſhould be made of that which 
is tough and ſtrong. He alſo adds, that the beſt ſeaſon for making 
Bricks is the ſpring ; becauſe they will be ſubject to crack and be:full.of 
chinks, if made in the ſummer. He directs, that the loam of which 
Bricks are made, be well ſteeped or ſoaked, and wrought with water. 
Bricks are made of a clayey or a loamy earth, pure, or with various 
mixtures; they are ſhaped in a mould, and after ſome drying in the ſun 
or air, are burnt to a hardneſs. This is our manner of making Bricks; 
the uſe of them was very antient, but whether they were always made 
in the ſame manner admits a doubt; we are not clear what was the uſe of 
ſtraw in the Bricks for building in Egypt, and there is room to queſtion 
whether thoſe of many later periods were ever expoſed to the fire. There 
are iemains of great Brick buildings of the Romans, in which the Bricks 
ſeem never to have been burnt, but to have been hardened by a very long 
expoſure to the ſun ; and this their own accounts confirm; mention being 
made in ſome of their writers of four or five years drying for this pur- 
poſe. The Greeks built with Bricks, and they uſed them of ſix different 
ſhapes, or at leaſt ſo many different ſizes; three being the principal, and 
there being as many exact half ſizes; this gave a variety to their appear- 
ance. | | : | | 
We are in general tied down by cuſtom to one form and one ſize, 
which is truly ridiculous; eight or nine inches in length, and four in 
TT breadth, 


ton mentions with commendation a 


chat being the ſenſe of the name given to the largeſt ſort 


common build 
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breadth, is our general meaſure 3 but beyond deubt there might be other 
forms and other fizes introduced very advantageouſly. Sir Henry Wot- 


— form of Brick from Daniel 
Barbaro, which is in ſhape triangular, of equal ſides, and each a foot 

long. The thickneſs he mentions is an inch and half, fo that his may 
be well enough called a kind of thick tiles, but that may be altered at 
pleaſure. There is no doubt but Bricks of this and other. regularly an- 


5 forms might be uſed with advantage in many parts of our common 


It 4 propoſed by ſome to ſteep Bricks in water after the burn- 
ing, and then burn them over again, in order to give them greater ſtrength ; 
but this may be much better done by. a choice of the materials, 


and a thorough ſkill and ſufficient labour in tempering them. 


It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the antients made their Bricks 
of a larger {ize, which were intended for great ings, and this was 


buildings 
certainly right and reaſonable; but he is aware of the difficulty there 


muſt have been in thoroughly and equally baking of ſuch ; we are aſ- 
ſured, by the very names, that the Greeks had Bricks of five 1 
| 7 a n 


The manner of burning is a thing very eſſential in the gructure of 
Brick. It is done in a clamp about Landon; but in ſome 


go in a kiln. Some of the fineſt Bricks are burnt in the kilns erected 


The degree of burning makes a conſiderable difference in the condi - 
tion of the Bricks; but their principal diſtinctioh is from the mature of 


the materials with which they are made; theſe being not only various 
in themſelves, but made different in a much greater degree by the mix- 
' tures given them in the working. 4c ang 


A great variety of Bricks have been contrived by different perſons, and 
made at different times ; and long perplexed deſcriptions have been given 


of the way of fabricating them; but at preſent they are in a manner 
reduced to four ſorts, our builders -: 


finding theſe ſufficient to anſwer 
every purpoſe. Theſe are place Bricks, grey Stocks, red Stocks, and the 
fineſt red or cutting Bricks. Adding to theſe two or three foreign kinds 
imported for particular purpoſes, e have before us all that is uſed. in 
this way, and it would be needleſs for us to meddle with any other; our 


- purpoſe being to write not for the ſagisfaction of an idle and uſeleſs cu- 
rioſity, — 


the dervice of the practical builder, and of the gentleman 
who employs him. FA! | 3 4 abs 

As to the materials of Bricks, we have already faid they are all made of 
earth of a clayey or loamy nature ; the more pure the earth uſed is, the 


harder and firmer the brick will be; but then the leſs mixture there is 


Q | with 
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with it, the more labour it will require in working. The Brick- makers 
regulate themſelves according to this rule, and finiſh their work accord- 
ing to the ſervice for which it is intendeee l. 
Grey Stocks are made of a good earth, well-wrought, and with little 
mixture. ren ei | 7 11 7 
Place BRIcks are made of the fame earth, or worſe ; with a mixture 
of dirt from the ſtreets ; and theſe are often ſo very bad they will hardly 
hold together. 'This is the principal difference between the two kinds of 
common Bricks, as to their ſubſtance ; the grey Stocks being ſound and 
firm, becauſe the earth of which they are made is purer, and the Place 
Bricks being poor and brittle, becauſe of the mixture of other matter 
with that earth and leſs working. ono Rar ig 
Red Stocks and the Red Bricks, called alſo from their uſe, cutting Bricks, 
owe their colour to the nature of the clay of which they are made; this 
is always uſed tolerably pure, and the Bricks of the better kind are called 
by ſome clay Bricks, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be made of nothing 
elſe. ; £554 | 1 | 
We do not pretend here to enter-into the niceties of the Brick-maker's 
buſineſs, every profeſſion has its ſecrets, which are kept among thoſe who 
follow it; neither is it our buſineſs to inſtruct the reader in making of 


Bricks, but in uſing them in building. 

Thus much it was neceſſary to ſay, that he might underſtand the na- 
ture of theſe as well as- that of the other materials wherewith he is to 
work; and this is the general account of them. The grey Stock, he 
ſees, are made of a 2 earth, and better wrought, and they are uſed in 
front in building, being the ſtrongeſt and . — of this kind; the 
place Bricks are made of the clay, with a mixture of dirt and other 
coarſe materials, and are more careleſsly put out of hand; they are there- 
fore weaker and more brittle, and are uſed out of ſight, and where lit- 
tle ſtreſs is laid upon them; the red Bricks of both kinds are made of a 
particular earth well wrought, and little injured by mixtures, and they 
are uſed in fine work, in ornaments over windows, and in paving. 
Theſe are frequently cut or ground down to a perfect evenneſs, and ſet 
in putty inſtead of mortar; and on many occaſions they make a very 
beautiful appearance in this manner. 7 1 

Theſe are the three kinds of Bricks commonly uſed by us in building, 
and their difference is owing to this variety in the materials. The place 
Bricks and grey Stocks are made in the neighbourhood of London, 
wherever there is a Brick work; the two kinds of red Bricks, depend- 
ing upon a particular kind of earth, can only be made where that is to 
be had ; they are furniſhed from ſeveral places within fifteen or twenty 
miles of London. i +462 


We 
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We have already obſerved, that there were two or three other kinds of 
Bricks to be named which are imported from other countries; and there 
is alſo. one of the red or cutting Brick ſort that is of our own manufac- 
ture, and for its excellence deſerves to be particularly mentioned; this is 
the Hedgerly Brick; it is made at a village of that name of the ws 
earth called Hedgerly loam, well known to the glaſs-makers and che- 
miſts. The loam is of a yellowiſh colour, and very harſh. to the touch, 
containing a great quantity of ſand; its particular excellence is, that it 
will bear the greateſt violence of fire without hurt; the chemiſts coat and 
lute their furnaces with this, and the ovens at glaſs-houſes are alſo re- 
paired or lined with it, where it ſtands all the fury of their heat without 
damage. It is brought into London for this purpoſe, under the name of 
Windſor loam, the, village being near Windſor, and is fold at a large 
price; the Bricks made of this are of the fineſt red that can be imagined, 
they alſo call them fire Bricks, becauſe of their enduring the fire; and 
they are uſed about furnaces and ovens in the ſame way as the earth. . 
The foreign Bricks that are to be. named are the Dutch and Flemiſh 
Bricks and clinkers ; theſe are all nearly of a kind, and are often con- 
founded together; they are very hard, and of a dirty brimſtone colour; 
ſome of them not much unlike our grey Stocks, others yellower. The 
Dutch are generally the beſt baked, and the Flemiſh the yelloweſt. As to 
the clinkers, they are the moſt baked of all, and are generally warped by 
the heat. Theſe are uſed on particular occaſions, the Dutch and Flemiſh 
for paving yards, and ſtables, and the like; and the clinkers, which 
come alſo from the fame places, in ovens. ' | | | 
The reader, who has thus far acquainted himſelf with the nature and 
qualities of the ſeveral kinds of Bricks, their different ſtrength, colours 
and beauty, will eaſily enter into the diſtinctions that are made in the uſe 
of them. As to their nature it is proportioned to their ſeveral degrees 
of neſs. The fine red- cutting Bricks are twice, or more than twice, 
the price of the beſt grey Stocks ; the red ſtocks half as dear again as the 
grey; and the place Bricks, as they are a great deal worſe, 1o they are 
much cheaper than any of the others. OD. | 
The grey Stocks, and place Bricks, are employed in the better and 
worſe kinds of plain work; the red Stocks, as well as the grey, are 
uſed ſometimes in this buſineſs, and ſometimes. for arches, and other 
more ornamental pieces: the fine red cutting bricks are uſed for ruled and 
gaged work, and ſometimes for paving ; but the red ſtones are more fre- 
quently employed when a red kind is required for this purpoſe. _ on 
The red cutting brick, or fine red, is the fineſt of all bricks. . In ſome 
places. they are-not at all acquainted with this; in others they confound 
it with red Stock, and uſe Ss for it, though, where the fine red Brick 
77 | is 
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is to be had pure and perfectly made, the difference is five to three in the 
* fale price between that and the red Stock. . 3 
he red and grey Stock are frequently put in arches gauged, and one 
as well as the other ſet in puttey inſtead of mortar ; this is an expenſive 
work, but it anſwers in beauty for the regularity of the diſpoſition and 
fineneſs of the joints, and has a _ leaſing effect. Ming! © 
The fine red Brick is uſed in arehes ruled and ſet in puttey in the ſame 
manner; and, as it is much more beautiful; is ſomewhat: more coſtly. 
This kind is alſo the moſt beautiful of all in cornices, ruled in the fame 
manner and ſet in putſe ß. 
The grey Stocks of an inferior kind are uſed in bricking walls, 
The place Bricks are uſed in paving dry, or laid in mortar, and they 
are put down flat or edgewiſe. If they are laid flat, thirty-two of them 
pave a ſquare yard; but if they are placed ke B it takes: twice that 


- 


number: in the front work of walls the place Bricks ſhould never be 
admitted, even in the meaneſt building. That .confideration therefore 
only takes place in the other kinds ; and the fine cutting Bricks come ſo 
very dear this way, that few people will be brought to think of them ; 
ſo that it lies in a great meaſure between the grey Stocks and red Stocks. 
Of theſe the grey are moſt uſed; and this not only becauſe they are 
cheaper; but in moſt caſes where judgment is preferred to fancy they 
will have the preference. EE NEE h 
We ſee many very beautiful pieces of workmanſhip in red Brick; and 
to name one, the front of the green-houſe in Kenfington-gardens will be 
ſure to attract gyery eye that has the leaſt curiofity ; but this ſhould not 
tempt the judicious architect to admit them in the front walls of the 
buildings. In the firſt place, the colour itſelf is fiery and diſagreeable 
to the eye; it is troubleſome to look upon it; and, in ſummer, it has 
an appearance of heat that is very diſagreeable ; for this reaſon it is moſt 
improper in the country, though the ofteneſt uſed there from the difficul- 
ty of getting prey: But a farther conſideration is, that in the fronts of 
moſt buildings of any expence, there is more or leſs ſtone- work; now 
it were ta be.wiſhed, that there ſhould be as much conformity as could 
e had between the general nakedneſs of the wall and theſe ſeveral orna- 
ments which project from it; the nearer they are of a colour tho better 
they always range together; and if we caſt our eyes upon two. houſes, the 
one red, and the other grey Brick, where there is a little ftone-work, we 
ll not be a moment in doubt which to prefer. There is ſomething 
| harſh in the tranſition from the red Brick to ſtone, - and it ſeems altoge- 
tHer unnatural ; in the other, the grey ſtocks come ſo near the colour of 
ſtone that the change is leſs violent, and they fort better together. For 
this reaſon alſo the grey Stocks ate to be judged beſt coloured when they 
have leaſt of the yellow caſt ; for the nearer they come to the colour of 
ſtone, 
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ftone, when they are to be uſed together with it, it is certainly the bet- 


ter. Where there is no ſtone work there generally is wood, and 2 
being painted white, as is commonly the practice, has yet a greater effec 
with red brick than the ſtone work; the tranſition is more ſudden in this 
than the other; but, on the other hand, in the mixture of grey Bricks 
and white paint, the colour of the Brick being ſoft, there is no violent 
change. u nene N 
The grey Stocks are made at this time to a great excellence about Lon- 
don, as many new pieces of Brick work ſhew to the credit of the under- 
takers. The duke of. Norfolk was ſo nice in this reſpect, that he had 
the Bricks brought from his eſtate in that county for the building the 
front of his houſe in St. James's Square; but the event ſhews, that his 
Grace might have been better ſupplied near at hand, às to colour, with 
equal hardneſs, Ha be 4 A es EA 
The greateſt advantage that a grey Stock, which is the ſtandard Brick, 
can have, is in its ſound body and pale colour; the nearer it comes to 
ſtone the better; ſo that the principal thing the Brick-maker ought to 
have in view, for the improvement of his profeſſion, is the ſeeking for 
earth that will burn pale, and that will have a. good body, and to lee it 
has ſufficient working. The judicious architect will always examine his 
Bricks in this light, and will at 
by the goodneſs of the commodity. 


both in London and the country, ariſes from motives too obvious to need 
a definition, ſince it is generally conſidered to be much the cheapeſt, as 
well as the moſt eligible ſubſtance that can be invented for the purpoſe, 
0 in point of beauty and duration, and inferior to nothing but wrought 
one. ka 

The great principle in the practice of Brick-work lays in the procli- 
vity, or certain motion of abſolute, gravity, cauſed by a quantity or mul- 
tiplicity of ſubſtance being added or fixed in refiſtible matter ; there- 
fore naturally tends downwards, according to the weight and power im- 
preſſed. From which obſervations the requilite inferences may be drawn, 
and ſuch remarks made, as may enable the journeyman to erect his works 
with ſuch accuracy, that no bad conſequences may attend, and, more- 
over, avoid unnatural ſettlements, . _ n. elke 
And firſt it may not be amiſs to conſider the motive of this above- 
mentioned proclivity, which is chiefly cauſed through, the yielding mix- 
ture of the matter of which mortar is compoſed, and cannot well be re- 
duced to any ſyſtem of certainty ; becauſe the abſolute weight of a Brick, 


or any other ſubſtance laid in mortar, will naturally decline according to 
the ſubſtance or quality of it; in which caſe particular care ſhould. be 
taken, that it is of a regular quality all the way through the building ; 
| R | and 


The utility and common practice of building all our edifices of Brick, | 


ready to pay à price where it is merited 
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and likewiſe that the ſame force ſhould be uſed to one Brick as another; 
I mean the ſtroke of the trowel; a thing, or point in practice, of much 
more conſequence than is generally imagined ; for if a Brick be actuated 
upon by a blow, it will be a much greater preflure upon it than the ab- 
ſolute weight of twenty Bricks; before which can be properly laid, in 
form and arrangement, with the advantage of the weather in a favourable 
ſeaſon, may be ſo dried or conſolidated, that no ſettlement can enſue from 
other defects than that of an overfight in the foundation. The many bad 
effects that ariſe from mortar not being of a proper quality, ſhould make 
maſters very cautious in the preparation of it, as well as the certain 
quantity of materials of which it is compoſed, that the whole ſtructure 
may be of one ſubſtance. 2 

There is one thing which often cauſes a bulging in large flank- walls, 
eſpecially when they are not properly ſet off on both ſides; that is, the 
irregular method of laying Bricks too high on the front edge; that, and 
building the walls too high on one ſide, without continuing the other, 
often cauſes the above defects. Notwithſtanding, of the two evils, this 
is the leaſt; and Bricks ſhould incline rather to the middle of the wall, 
that one half of the wall may be a ſhore to the other. But this method, 
too much followed, will be more hurtful than beneficial, becauſe the full 
width of the wall doth not take its abſolute weight, and entirely removes 
the ſpecific gravity from its firſt line of direction, which in all walls 
ſhould be perpendicular and united; whereas, if the above method is 
ſtretched to exceſs, and the walls have a ſuper- incumbent weight to bear 
adequate to their full ſtrength, a disjunctive digreſſion is made from the 
right line of direction; the conjunctive ſtrength becomes divided; and 
inſtead of a whole or united ſupport from the wall, its ſtrength is ſepa- 
rated in the middle, and takes two lateral bearings of gravity ; each in- 
ſufficient for the purpoſe ; therefore like a man overloaded either upon his 
head or ſhoulders, naturally bends and ſtoops to the force impreſſed; in 

which mutable ſtate the above grievances uſually happen. T 
Another great defect we frequently ſee in the fronts of houſes; in ſome 
of the principal ornaments of Brick-work, viz. arches over windows, &c. 
and which is too often cauſed by a want of experience in the rubbing of 
them ; which is the moſt difficult part of the branch, and ought to be 
very well conſidered. The faults I mean, are the bulging.or convex ſi- 
tuation we often ſee arches in, after the houſes are finiſhed, and ſome- 
times looſe in the key or center bond. The firſt of theſe defects, which 
. to be cauſed by too much weight, is in reality no more than a 
ult in the 1 of rubbing the Bricks too much off on the inſides; 
for it ſhould be a ſtanding maxim (if you expect them to appear ſtreight 
under their proper weight) to make them the exact gauge on the inſide, 
8 | ; | that 
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that they bear upon the front edges; by which means their geometrical 
bearings are united, and all tend to one center of gravity.” * 

The latter obſervation, of camber arches not being ſkewed enough, is 
an egregious fault ; becauſe it takes greatly from the beauty of the arch, 
as well as its fignificancy. The proper method of ſkewing all camber 
arches ſhould be one-third of their height. For inſtance ; if an arch is 
nine inches high, it ſhould ſkew three inches; one of twelve inches, 
four; one of fifteen inches, five; and fo of all the numbers between 
thoſe. Obſerve, in dividing the arch, that the quantity confifts of an 
odd number; by fo doing, you will have proper bond; and the key- 
bond in the middle of the arches ; in which fate it muſt always be, both 
for ſtrength and beauty. Likewiſe obſerve, that arches are all drawn 
from one center ; the real point of camber arches is got from the aboye 
proportion: Firſt, divide the height of the arch in three parts ; one is. 
the dimenſions for the ſkewing ; a line drawn from-that through the point 
at the bottom to the perpendicular of the middle arch, gives the center ; 
to which all the reſt muſt be drawn. TS M 

There are many other difficult jobbs in Brick-work ; as groins, 
niches, - &c. all which ſhall be treated of in their proper order. | 


Or Brick GRoiNs. | | 

A Groin is the interſecting or meeting of two circles, &c. upon their 
diagonal elevations drawn upon the different fides of a ſquare, or any other 
figure, and whoſe principle of ſtrength lies in the united force of eleva- 
tion, divided by geometrical proportions to one certain gravity, which is 
the center to which all the bearings tend. The difficulty that attends 
the execution of a Brick Groin lies in the peculiar mode of appropriatin 
proper bond at the interſecting of the two circles, as they gradually riſe 
to the crown to an exact point; in the meeting or interſecting of thoſe . 
_ will be formed a kind of rib in the inſide, which ſhould be parti- 
cularly ſtreight and perpendicular to a diagonal line drawn upon the plan. 
There is no definition of a thing of this fort, either by lines or deſcrip- 
tion, equal to what will occur to the learner in the practice of them. 
After the centers are fet, let the bricklayer apply two or three Bricks to 
an angle; by which means he will effeQually fe how to cut them as 
well as the requiſites of bond. | | 

There is nothing ſo certain as practice for the ſolving any difficulty; 
it is by this axiom that every proof is founded, and without it the moſt 
Hagrant idea of lines, and theoretical ſpeculation, would be in many 
caſes defective; becauſe a falſe notion, or a wrong conception, might 
lead the wiſeſt man into an error. It is upon this principle of practice 
I propoſe to render my inſtructions familiar. 4 
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But to return to the Groins. The workman muſt obſerve, that. the 
manner of turning Groins with reſpect to the ſides, is the ſame as other 
arches and centers, except in the angles, which muſt be. traced for its 
properties, as I obſerved by applying the Bricks ; and if the arch is to be 
rubbed and gauged, you muſt divide each arch into an exact number of 
parts, and extend the lines till they meet in the Grain; by which means 
you will eaſily find the curve for the angle, from which you muſt make 
your templets ; obſerve, in fixing the centers, that the carpenters raiſe 
them ſomething higher at the crown, to allow for ſettling, which fre- 
quently happens, ſometimes by the preſſure upon the butments, other- 
wiſe from the length of the crown. 1 
Obſerve in building of vaults, that the piers or butments are of ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength ; all butments to vaults, whether "pgs or only arched, 
ſhould be one-fixth part of the width of the ſpan; and, moreover, if 
there is any great weight to be ſuſtained, bridgings of timber ſhould be 
framed, to diſcharge the weight from the crown of the arch ; after a 
vault or Groin is finiſhed, it is highly neceſſary to pour on a mixture of 
terras, or lime and water, on the crown z and give it ſome little time to 
dry, before you ſtrike the centers, in order to cement the whole together. 

Rough Groins have no more value put upon them than common vaults, 
which are included at per rod with common Brick-work, except the an- 
gles of Groins, which are meaſured after run lineal, and ſometimes al- 
Brel by ſurveyors 18. per foot; many maſters charge 1s. 2d. per foot. 


Of a Nick in BRICK-wokk. 


A Nich is the inner or concave quarter of a globe, and uſually made in 
walls on the exterior parts of a building, to place figures or ſtatues in. 
The practice of this in Brick-work is the moſt difficult part of the pro- 
feſſion, on account of the very thin ſize the Bricks are obliged to be re- 
duced down at the inner circle, as they cannot extend beyond the thick- 
neſs of one Brick at the crown or top ; it being uſual, as well as much 
the neateſt method, to make all the courſes ſtanding. 

The moſt familiar way to reduce this point to practice, is to draw the 
front, back, &c. and make a templet of paſteboard, after you have di- 
vided the arch for the number of Bricks. My reader muſt obſerve, that 
one templet for the ſtanding courſes will anſwer for the front, and one 
for the ſide of the Brick; and at the top of the ſtreight part, from 
whence the Nich takes its ſpring, you muſt remember to make a circle of 
the diameter of eight or nine inches, and cut this out of paſteboard alſo, 
and divide it into the ſame number of parts as the outward circle ; from 
which you will get the width of your front-templet at the bottom. The 
reaſon of this inner circle is to cut off the thin conjunction of points 
that muſt all finiſh in the center, and which in Bricks could never be 


worked 
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worked to that nicety; it being impoſſible to cut Bricks with any accu- 
racy nearer than half an inch thick; within the inner circle the Bricks 
muſt be lying. It will be neceſſary to have one templet made convex, 
to try the faces of Bricks to, as well as ſetting of them, when they are 
gauged. The ſtone you rub the faces of the Bricks upon, muſt be cut 
at one end in the exact form of the Nich, or it will be impoſſible to face 
them proper. The level of the flat ſides of the Bricks is got by dividing 
the back into the number of parts with the front, and all ſtruck to the 
center; from the circle of the front of one Brick ſet your level, which 
will anſwer for the ſides of the whole: obſerve, that the Bricks hold 
their full gauge at the back, or when you come to ſet them you will 
have much trouble. Jobbs of this kind are; and when they happen, 
ſhould bear a price equal to their value. 1 
The following is what materially concerns the bricklayer, in an act of 
the 14th of Geo. 3. for the regulation of Brick buildings and party walls, 
in London, Weſtminſter, St. Mary le Bone, Paddington, Pancras, and 
St. Luke, at Chelſea, _ ings 2 | 

It will be neceſſary to 'obſerve a few things which reſpe&t the Brick- 
layer, before we immediately enter into the deſeription of the manner he 
is to execute his work. r ©00 OF ZYGFIDIOO 01, 

1ſt, 'That there are only the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth rates of 
2 whoſe thickneſs of external and party-walls are deſcribed in 

e act. g „ a 1 1111 &--% 2D” 218 Nm 0 10 , 


Tas File Rr £0>-214902-903;, 49: qot 
—— church, chapel, meeting houſe, and other place of public 
Wormip. | 87 | 2 11 
. houſe or building, for diſtilling or brewing liquors for ſale, for 
making of ſoap, for melting of tallow, for dying, for boiling or diſtil- 
ling turpentine, for caſting braſs or iron, for refining of ſugar, for mak- 
ing of glaſs for chemical works for ſale, of what dimenſion. ſoeyer the 
ſame reſpectively are built. | | . 
And every warehouſe and other building (except ſuch buildings as are 
deſcribed to be of the fifth, ſixth or ſeventh rate) not being a dwellifh 
houſe, which exceeds three clear ſtories above ground, :excluſive of rooms: 
in the roof, or meaſures in height 31 feet from the foot-way of either 
of the fronts, to the top of the blocking courſe or parapet. 
And every dwelling- houſe with offices belonging and adjoining, or con- 
nected otherwiſe than by a fence or fence-wall, or covered: patlage open 
on one or both ſides ; when finiſhed exceeds the value of 8561. - 
And alſo every dwelling-houſe which exceeds nine ſquares of building 
on the ground plan. Are all and each of them of the firſt rate, 
8 . 
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| Tux SECOND RATE. 3 
Every warehouſe, ſtable and other building, (except ſuch buildings as 
are deſcribed to be of the firſt, fifth, fixth or ſeventh rate) not being a 
dwelling houſe which exceeds two clear ſtories, and does not contain 
more x Va three clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of rooms in the 
roof, or meaſures in height. 22 feet, and not amounting to 31 feet from 
the foot-way of cither of the fronts, to the top of the eee 
or parapet. | 
And every dwelling-houſe with offices belonging and adjoining, or 
connected otherwiſe than by a fence or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open 
upon one or both fides, when finiſhed - exceeds the value of ' 3001. and 
does not amount to more than 850 l. | 
And alſo every dwelling-houſe, which exceeds five ſquares of building 
on the ground plan, and does not amount to more than nine ſquares, are 
all and each of them of the ſecond rate. tan 


Tux TrikRd RATE. | 

Every warehouſe, ſtable, and other building, (except ſuch buildings 
as are deſcribed to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth, or ſeyenth rate) not being a 
dwelling-houſe, which exceeds one clear ſtory, and does not contain 
more than two clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of the rooms in the 
roof, or meaſures in height more \ thirteen feet, and does not amount 
to twenty-two feet, from the foot-way of either of the fronts, to the 
top of the blocking-courſe, or parapet. | 

And every dwelling-houſe with offices belonging and adjoining, or 
connected otherwiſe by a fence, or fence-wall, or covered paſſage 
open on one or both ſides, when finiſhed, exceeds the value of 1501. and 
does not amount to more than 300 J. 
And alſo every dwelling-houſe, which exceeds three and an half ſquares 
of building on the ground plan, and does not amount to more than fiv 

ſquares, are all, and each of them, of the third rate. | 


Tur FourRTH RATE. | 

Every warchouſe, table, and other building (except fuch buildings as 
are deſcribed to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth, or ſeyenth rate) not being 
a dwelling · houſe, which does not exceed one clear ſtory above ground, 
excluſive of rooms in the roof, and meaſures in height not more than 
thirteen feet from the foot-way of either of the fronts to the top of the 
blocking-courſe, or parapet. 3 
And every dwelling-houſe, with offices belonging and adjoining, or 
connected otherwiſe than by a fence, or fence-wall, or covered paſſage 
open on one or both ſides, when finiſhed, does not exceed the value of 150 l. 
— And 
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And alſo every dwelling-houſe, which does not exceed three and an 
half ſquares of building on the ground plan, are all, and each of them 
of the fourth rate. 2 | bt 

The act directs, that every maſter-workman, or owner, ſhall give 24 
hours notice to the ſurveyor, in whoſe diſtrict any building whatever, from 
the firſt to the ſeventh rate, is to be altered or erected. | 

That þs it is found by experience, that moſt buildings, in general, are 
more often began by the bricklayer than by the carpenter, there will be 
no kind of impropriety in ſaying, it will be the bricklayer's buſineſs to 
give ſuch notice, except where a foundation is to be piled or planked ; 
and then it becomes the buſineſs of the carpenter. . 

But be this as it may, the obſervation is only made from ſuppoſing, that 
the workman who lays the firſt ſtone would with to lay it right, and there- 
fore if the ſurveyor cannot attend within the 24 a he muſt him- 
ſelf obſerve the directions of the act, which will be hereafter ſeverally ex- 
plained. And firſt of external walls. | : 

The act calls every front, fide, or end wall, &c. (not being a party 
wall) an external wall: and as it has before been ſaid, that there are but 
four rates of building, whoſe thickneſs of walls is deſcribed by the act. 

The walls to each rate both in ſubſtance and form, according to the ex- 
preſs declaration of the act, are not to be leſs in thickneſs than as they are 
deſcribed, yet it muſt in courſe be preſumed, that they be made as much 
thicker as the natyre of the building, or the owner of it may require. 

The footings to the walls are to be with equal projection on each fide, 
but where any adjoining building will not admit of ſuch projection to be 
made on the fide next adjoining to ſuch building, the act allows it to be 
done as near as the caſe will admit, and this to each of the four rates. 

The bearing of the timbers in each rate, as girders, beams, or trim- 
ming joiſts, &c. which in all caſes, and in all the above four rates, may 
be as much as the nature of the wall will admit, provided there is left 
_ __— between the ends of ſuch timbers and the external ſurface of 

The ſtories are to be made in number agreeable to the rate to which they 
belong; but their height may be made diſcretionally. | da 

The act expreſſes the thickneſs of the walls in feet and inches, as well 
as the number of Bricks of which ſuch thickneſs is to be compoſed ; this. 
laſt method being thought moſt familiar to workmen in general. 

The joints of the Brick-work muſt anſwer to the expreſs number of 


Bricks of which ſuch wall is to be compoſed. ., 


External walls, and other external incloſures to the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, and alſo the fifth rate of building, when built hereafter, muſt be 
of Brick, ſtone, artificial ſtone, lead, copper, tin, ſlate, tile or iron; or 
of Brick ſtone, and ſuch artificial ſtone, lead, copper, tin, ſlate, tile, 

and 
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and iron together, except the planking, piling, &c. for the foundation, 
which may be of wood of any ſort. 5 3 

If any part to an external wall of the firſt and ſecond rate is built whol- 

ly of ſtone, it is not to be leſs in thickneſs than as follows. N 

Firſt rate, 14 inches below the ground- floor; 9 inches above the 
ground- floor. | F | . 

Second rate, 9 inches above the ground-floor. | 

Where a receſs is intended to be made in any external wall hereafter to 

be built, it muſt be arched over, and in ſuch manner, as that the arch, 

and the back of ſuch receſs, ſhall - reſpeftively be of the thickneſs of one 

Brick in length; therefore it follows, that where a wall is not more than 
one Brick thick, it cannot have any receſs. | 

No external wall to the firſt, - ſecond, third, and fourth rate, is ever 
to become a party-wall, unleſs the ſame ſhall be of the height and thick- 

neſs above the footing, as is required for each party-wall to its reſpec- 
tive rate. | 
Party- walls. Every building of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth 
rate, hereafter to be built, which is not deſigned by the owner thereof to 
have ſeparate and diſtinct ſide-walls, on ſuch parts as may be contiguous 
to/other;, buildings, muſt have 1 and they are to be placed half 
and half, on the ground of each owner, or of each building reſpectively, 
e may be built thereon, without any notice being given to the owner 
of the other part, that is to ſay, the firſt builder has a right ſo to do, where 
he is building againſt vacant ground. . 
All party-walls, and all chimneys, and chimney-ſhafts hereafter to be 
built, muſt be of good ſound Bricks, or ſtone, or of ſound Bricks and ſtone 
together, and muſt be coped with ſtone, tile or Brick. | 
When the ſituation of the floors are different levels, it may not be im- 
proper to ſhew in what manner the walls muſt be built, where ſuch differ- 
ence of level may happen; as for example, ſuppoſe a party-wall is to be 
built between two old houſes, and there is occaſion to ſink the cellar ſtory 
of one of the houſes below the level of the floor of the other; in that 
caſe the wall muſt have its declared depth, below the floor of the loweſt 
building, and ſo under the ground-floor ; and alſo above the garret- floor, 
which is to be carried up to its proper thickneſs, as high as the underſide of 
the floor of the higheſt building. 

Stone corbets mult be inſerted where the wall will not allow of a ſuffi- 
cient bearing, becauſe the act expreſsly ſays, there ſhall be 8 inches + of 
ſolid Brick-work, between the ends and ſides of all timbers which lay op- 
poſite to, or on a level with other timbers of the adjoining building. | 

Party-walls, or additions thereto, muſt be carried up eighteen inches 
above the roof, meaſuring ar right angles with the back of the rafter, and 
twelve inches above the gutter of the higheſt building, which gables 
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againſt it; but where the height of a party-wall ſo carried up, exteeds 
the height of the blocking — or parapet, it may be made leſs than 
one foot above the gutter, for the diſtance of two feet fix inches from 
the front of the blocking courſe or parapet. | | 
And where dormers or other erections are fixed in any flat or roof, 
within four (feet of any party-wall, ſuch party-wall is to he carried up 
againſt ſuch dormer, and muſt extend at leaſt two feet wider, and to the 
full height of every ſuch dormer or erection. alli babbad. oo 
There is no receſs to be hereafter made in any party-wall of: the firſt, 
ſecond, third and fourth rate, except for chimney-flues, girders, &c. 
and for the ends of walls or piers, ſo as to reduce ſuch wall in any part of 
it, to a leſs thickneſs than is required by the a&, for the higheſt rate of 
building to which ſuch wall belongge . 
No opening to be hereafter made in any party- wall, except for com- 
munication from one ſtack of warehouſes to another, and from one ſtable 
building to another, all which communications muſt have wrought iron 
doors; and the pannels thereof not to he leſs than ane quarter of an inch 
thick, and to be fixed in ſtone door-caſes and ſills. But there may be 
openings for paſſages or ways on the ground, for foot paſſengers, cattle, 
or carriages, and muſt be arched over ghout with brick or ſtone, or 
brick and ſtone together, of the thiokneſs of à brick and half at the leaſt, 
to the firſt” and ſecond rate, and one brick to the third and fourth rate. 
And if there is any cellar or vacuity under ſuch it is 40 ibe.arched - 
over throughout, in the ſame-ranner-asithe paſſage over it. 
No party wall or party- arch, or ſhaft of/ any. chimney, new or old 
is to be cut into, other than for the purpoſes as follo wm qo +: 
Where the fronts of buildings are in à line with cach other, u brea 
may be cut, both in fore and in back front of ſuch building, (as may be 
erected) for the purpoſe of inſerting the end af ſuch other zex- 
ternal wall which is to adjoin thereto; which break mutt not be more than 
nine inches deep, from the outward faces of ſuch external walls, and not 
to be cut beyond the centre of the party-wall'thereto belonging. 
And further, for the uſe of inſerting breſſummers and ſtory poſts, 
that are to be fixed on the ground floor, either in the front or badk wall, 
which receſs may be cut from the foundation of ſuch new wall, to the 
top of ſuch breſſummer fourteen inches deep from the out ward face of 
ſuch wall, and four inches wide in the cellar ſtury, and two inches widle 
on the ground ſtory. 935% 09190! 374 0 2d dem Se lle 
And further, for the purpoſe of tailing- in ſtone ſteps, or ſtone land- 
ings, or for bearers to wood ſtairs, or for laying in ſtone gorbels for the 
ſupport of chimney jaumbs, girders, beams, purloing, banding or trim 
mings, joiſts, or other principal tim bers... 
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And further, perpendicular receſſes may be cut in any party- wall whoſe 
thickneſs is not leſs than thirteen» inches, for the purpoſe of inſerting 
walls and piers therein, but muſt not be made wider than fifteen inches, 
or more than four inches deep, and no ſuch receſs to be nearer than ten 
feet to any other receſs. _ 

And all, and every ſuch cuttings and * muſt be immediately made 
good and effectually pinned up, with brick, ſtone, ſlate, tile, ſhell, or 
iron, bedded in mortar. - 

But no party-wall is to be cut for any of the above purpoſes, if the 
fame will injure, diſplace, or endanger the timbers, chimnies, flues or 
internal finiſhings of the adjoining buildings. 

And further alſo the act allows the footing to be cut off on the ſide of 
any party-wall, where an independant fide-wall is intended to be built 

againſt ſuch Wall. 

When buildings (except the inns of court) that are n over gate- 
ways, or public paſſages, or have different rooms and floors, the property 
of different owners, come to be rebuilt, they muſt have a party- wall, 
with a party-arch or arches, of the thickneſs of a brick and half at the 
leaſt, to the firſt and ſecond rate, and of one brick to the third and fourth 
rate, between building and building, or between the different rooms and 
floors that are the property of different owners. 

All inns of court ſet apart for the ſtudy or practice of the law are ex- 
cepted from the regulation as above, and are only neceſſitated to have 
party-walls, where any room or chamber communicates to each ſeparate 
and diſtinct ſtair - caſe, and which are visa 108 to the ſame regulations 
as reſpect other party-walls. 

Where a building of a lower rate is tated adjoinin to a building of 
a higher rate, and any addition 1s intended to be made thereto, the 
wall muſt be built in ſuch manner, as is required for the rate o fuch 
higher rate of building fo adjoining. 

en any party-wall is raiſed, it is to be made of the ſame thickneſs, 
as the wall is of, in the ſtory next below the roof of the higheſt build- 
ing adjoining, but is not allowed to be raiſed at all, unleſs it can be done 
with ſafety to ſuch wall; and the building adjoining thereto. 

Every dwelling-houſe hereafter to be built which contains four ſtories 
in height from the foundation, excluſive of rooms in the roof, muſt haye 
its party-wall built according to the third rate, notwithſtanding ſuch 
dwelling-houſe may be of the fourth rate. 

And every dwelling-houſe hereafter to be built which exceeds four 
ſtories in height, from the foundation, excluſive of the rooms in the roof, 


muſt have its party-walls built according to the firſt rate, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch houſe may not be of the firſt rate. 
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CHIMNIES 
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1. CnrMnres; &c. No Chimney whatever to be erected on timber, except 
on the piling. plankirig, &d. of the. foundations of the building. 
Chimnies may be built back to back, in party-walls; and where ſo 
built, muſt not be leſs in thickneſs from the centre of ſuch perty-wall 


than as follows. Th 


Firſt rate, or adjoining thereto, to be one brick thick in the cellar 
ſtory; and half a brick in any! of the upper ſtories, - © 
Second, third, and fourth rate, or adjoining thereto, to be three-fourths 
of a Brick thick in the cellar ſtory; and half a brick in any of the up- 
ſtories. I n M 
Where Chimnies in party-walls do not ſtand back to back, they may 
be built in any of de Bus rates as follow. - | 
From the external face of the Rr to the inward face of tbe 
back of the Chimney in the cellar ſtory, one brick and an half thick 
from the hearth, to twelve inches above the mantle. 35 
Backs of Chimnies not in party-walls, to the firſt rate muſt not be 
leſs than a brick and half thick in the cellar; ſtory, and one brick thick in 
every other ſtory, and to be from the hearth to twelve inches above the 
mantle - Baffin ly 410 mi oi}. 01 hogs | 
N. B. If ſuch Chimney is built againſt any other wall, the back there- 
of may be half a brick thinner than as above deſcribed. SET 
Backs of Chimnies not in party- walls of the ſecond, third, and fourth 
rate, muſt be in every ſtory at leaſt one brick thick from the hearth, to 
- twelve. inches ahove the mantle. . odio 
N. B. Theſe backs may be alſo half a brick thinner, provided ſuch 
Chimney is built againſt any other wall. 7 | 
All breaſts of chimnies, whether in  party-walls or not, muſt not be 
leſs than one brick thick in the cellar ſtory, and half a brick thick in 
every other ſtory. | | | 
All withs between flues are not to be leſs than half a brick thick. | 
Flues may be built oppoſite to each other in party-walls, but not to 
approach to the centre of ſuch wall nearer than two inches. 11 
All Chimney breaſts next the rooms and Chimney backs alſo, and all 
flues are to be rendered or pargetted. | | | | 
The backs of Chimnies and flues in party-walls againſt yacant ground 
are to be lime whited, ot marked in ſome durable manner, but to be ren- 
dered or pargetted as ſoon. as any other building is erected to ſuch wall. 
No timber whatever is to be over the opening of a Chimney for ſup- 
ing the breaſt thereof, but muſt have a brick, or ſtone arch, or iron 
ar or bars. | . 
All Chimnies are to have flabs, or foot paces of ſtone, marble, tile, 
or iron at leaſt eighteen inches broad; and at leaſt one foot longer than 
the opening of the Chimney when finiſhed, and which flabs or foot places 
; "mM 
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maſt be laid on brick or ſtone trimmers at leaſt eighteen inches broad from 


the face of the Chimney breaſt,” except where there is no room or va- bas 
cuity beneath, and then they may be bedded on the ground. 6 8 
No brick funnel is to be made on the outſide of any building of the "I 


firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, next to any ſtreet, ſquare, court, road, 
or way, ſo as to extend beyond the general line of the buildings therein. 
No funnel of tin, copper, iron, or other pipe for conveying ſmoke 
or ſteam, is hereafter to be fixed next any public ſtreet, ſquare, court, or 
way to the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, nor no ſuch pipe is to be 
fixed on the inſide of any building nearer than fourteen inches to any 
timber, or other combuſtible material Whatever. 
BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting of one or 
more arches erected over a river, ot the like, for the conveniency of 
paſting We Df #210 950 ;y 1 16995 $1 STi I) £ } To Pag 
Me enter now upon a part of the archite&'s province, detached from 
all the others, but as eſſential to him as any. There is the more need 
that we treat this clearly, becauſe the ideas commonly-entertained af it 
are very confuſed; and we mult de it fully, for little has been ſaid by 
others proportioged to the importance of the ſubject. n 
The origin of Bridge dy be Wage back almoſt to the origin of man- 
kind; the firſt diſznkt + would then fe families, and rivers were the 
natural bounds of the partition: thoſe feuds would end with thoſe who 
firft ſeparated from their influence ; and an intercourſe: would naturally 
be eſtabliſhed among their deſcendants, The deeper the river tlie better 
it ſerved the pnrpofe of ſeparating; and its depth, as ſoon as an inter- 
courſe were eſtabliſhed, demanded à Bridge; this is one natural and plain 
original; founded on that inconſtaney of our nature which we ſhould 
at once deſpiſe and lament: but beſides this there would ariſe among the 
firſt families a variety of others; curioſity, a deſite of enlarging their 
fſeffions, the chace, the imagination of products in-countries ſeparated 
by the largeſt rivers; all theſe would lead men early over them. Pord- 
ing and ſwimming are inconvenient, troubleſome, and beneath the dig- 
nity of reaſon; they are the means of beaſts; but our faculties were 
goes us to nobler purpoſes than that we ſhould follow fuch examples. 
Men no ſooner faw rivers than they defired to oroſs them.; and they no 
ſooner found advantage on the other ſide than they deſired to do it often, 
eaſily, and with ſecurity. This gave the origin to Bridges among people 
who were worthy of the name of civilized. Egypt may yet ſee her rude 
ſons * acroſs rivers on à bundle of. ſtraw drawn by a cow ; fo 
Norden, faithful and accurate in all things, has deſcribed them; but 
theſe are not examples of human nature, -except/in the one inſtance, in 
its ſlownels to exert its qualities. The more enlightened among them 
many thoufand years before had Bridges; and we will fee in all coun- 
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tries the remains of them, various and ſtupendaus Janus. is hobountd | 
as the inventot of SY among the carlieſt people of whom. we have 
accounts in e hiſtory, and it is; rocorded on med tochis honor: 
we have many ſuch truly antique, and; with the daſigne:of Bridges, ſuf- 
ticiently, ſingular on the reverſa; but the manyi ages chat Bad paſſech be- 
fore the perigdiof their eaxliaſt hiſtory, , convinge usrthige: zug 

he floating Bridge has been, admired in alk ages, and: we haue various 
inſtances, of its uſe. It is a temporary: contrinange, but theginyention 
great. We admire; the Romans Bridge of boats acroſsi the Rhine but 
it is with aſtoniſhment -we read. of that Xerxes oqnſtgucted o thipy..over = 
the Helleſpont. The earlieſt Romans ſpeak of the Bontes atribus ſiqpert 
lirati and we know: the uſe of; pontoons in the; madern arts; human 
deſtruction, Theſe: ſtand as objects of. curiokty;or-wondets and have tluir 
uſe on ſingular oaſions ; bug it is not of thaſs we ste te gest Aue 
meet with the accounts and the repreſentations of tliele; in igures and 
as Greece affected to call. the ſtate of other countries. and a Rome 
thought it, is not without its remains: of the-ſame kind ad wild indeed: 
and romantic, but equally aſtoniſhing. Chains have been drawn aeroſs 
rivers. from tree to tree, andi w iceer cradles extended to amaæing lengths, 
Not only rivers have been thus, made paſſable, but horrible: precipiges-at 
land connected by this hold. wild; thought: the traveller has eroſſed from 
brow. to brow, of perpendicular mauntains, and trembled as he felt the 
Bri e dance under him, ands ſaw; the depth ble)... 88116 
Theſe in their way equal, nay in the boldneſs of inyention, excel thoſe 
vaſt. Works, Which, in the way: of Bridges upon land, formed the aque - 
ducts, of ancient Rome; norꝭ is there any, thing in the invention of man 
more inexplicable: than the manner in which they have been drawn acroſs. 
We ſee with wonder the ſpider idancing in ani autumn morningtupon a 
thread f drawn ' from tree to tree at ſeveral ſeet diſtande zi the manner in 
which this wonder is performed we have watched, and it has been called: 
not amiſs, the ſpiders flying, but human bodies are too heavy andi it. is 
not to be conceived by what ſtrange art the effects wei ſee have been pro- 
duced.; only there remain the proofs that there has been ſuch, art, fur the 
thing is done. 4 1 J | i , 11 . 1 ara” 2101 (1 dan ge ahnggobl 
Of faxed Bridges: We have treated of a kind of Bridges: that may 
properly enough be called movrable; they are temporary expediien ta, and 
they anſwer their, purpoſe; but they could only haye an-gcadfianal notice 
here, becauſe they do not come within the province of the anghitect; A 
great deal is expected of him under this head in his own, proper Way, and 
he will do well to conſider what: has been done, andi thence: to advance 
to, what, may be. He will know. thus what to adopt and where ta improve. 
He will find an, eſſential — thoſe, made for ſhewy 1 
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than ſervice, thrown over canals and rivulets in gardens, and never to be 
preſſed with more than the human weight; and thoſe rivers fitted for 


ſerviceable purpoſes, and made to bear the weight of carriages. 

He will for the firſt kinds ſee light work ſufficient, but then it muſt 
be put together upon the 4 9p es of art: for the other we ſhall give 
various in ions, nor muſt he omit to conſider that deſign by which Pal- 


ladio has conſtructed a. Bridge which grows firmer for preſſure, either 


ſideways or above, whether or not he has exactly given us that of Cæſar. 
Theſe diſtinctions of ſtrength are all that occur to the architect be- 
tween the Bridges in gardens and thoſe over rivers for uſeful paſſage ; the 
firſt is a walk continued over the water, -and the latter a road continued. 
over a river. Thus they are to be conſidered, and they are to be made 
elegant in hoth kinds, though with the different regards of ſtrength. 
They muſt be made convenient, durable, and handſome; this is the Ian- 
guage of architecture. * u 2170052 5 n 
In gardens there will be often beauty in raiſing them by a conſiderable 


— 


ſweep above the level of the ſurface; but this, in thoſe Bridges of con- 


ſtant and laborious paſſage, muſt be conſidered as an article of diſad- 
vantage. In regard to the breadth of the river, the level of the ſides, 
the paſſage of boats underneath, and other eircumſtances, it will often be 
neceſſary to give a conſiderable height; but let the architect conſider this 
as an inconvenience, though a neceſſary one; and to remedy what he 
cannot avoid, he muſt take care to make the aſcent and deſeent eaſy by 
taking a ſufficient ſcope. In gardens the place for a Bridge is at the 
opening of ſome principal walk ; and this ſhould be alſo contrived in ſuch 
a manner, that while it anſwers the purpoſe of communication there, it 
may be a proper and handſome object from other parts of the garden. 
In Bridges of public ſervice the place for them is te be fach as will 
admit a. commodious and eaſy paſſage from all other parts. A middle 
ſituation is preferable, for at any extreme the fartheſt parts whenee it is 
to be croſſed will have the inconveniency of too long a journey. The 
neral place being thus ſettled, there remains to conſider the beſt im- 
mediate ſpot. This will depend upon three circumſtances, the breadth 
and depth of the water, and the firmneſs of the bottom; the expence 
depends on one, the duration on the other. Where the water is narrow. 
eſt and ſhalloweſt, the Bridge will be cheapeſt; but if the bottom be 
unſound, the whole fabric will fall; it is better to be at twice the charge 
where the ſtructure will laſt ten times as. long. Rock or hard gravel are 
the beſt bottoms on which to build in rivers; ſand is too moveable, and 
mud can afford no ſecurity. The more level the bottom the greater will be 
the convenience of building and on the ſame principle the good architect 
will chuſe a part of the river where it runs for a confiderable courſe ſtrait 
on; this avoids the dangers of thoſe removals of the bottom, which 
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will e every kind except rock, where there are turnings and 


windings in the courſe, which give the currents force in time of floods 
n ee ene 


A great deal of "ſtrength and ſecurity may be given to the whole fabrie 
by its proper fixture to the land on each fide ; but this can'only be had 
whete the land itſelf is permanent, for in caſes of many turnings and 
windings, the ſhores are waſhed away or undermined, and the reliance 
on this ſecurity deceives the builder. Violent turnings in the courſe of 
the dend fell make lodgments of matter at ſome diſtance ;/ and this 
may be of very bad conſequence. | The matter which is torn up in one 
place is naturally let fall in another at ſome diſtance, the moſt likely 
place for this ſubſidence is where there is fome oppoſition or obſtruQtion ; 
and therefore a Bridge may greatly ſuffer by it. r 

If, inſtead of the part we direct, where the river runs ſtrait for ſome 
conſiderable ſpace, the architect ſhould fix upon a place at a ſmall diſ- 
tance below ſome turning, the conſequence upon the preceding principles 
would be juſt this; the firſt flood would tear up ſome of the bottom juſt 
where the turning lies; and the Bridge a little below obſtructing the 
courſe of the water, the matter would ſubſide there. Thus there would 
be a choaking up of the ſtream about the Bridge, begun; and it. is eaſy” 
to ſee how difficult this would be to remove, and how the damage would 
Increaſe. The lodgment firſt made from above would receive and detain, 
from every flood, the foulneſs from a great way up the river: thus by de- 
grees the current would be choaked here it ought to be moſt free; the 
paſfage of boats and barges would be obſtructed, and there would follow . 
a yet more dangerous conſequence,” that of the river changing its courſe; 
for being obſtructed in the natural bed, it would at floods force itſelf a 
paſſage on one or both ſides; thus carrying away the land from the foot 
of the Bridge on each ſide, and altering its original purpoſe; taking 
away certainly a part of its natural ſtrength, and perhaps rendering it 
wholly uſetefs. The. choaking the paſſage for boats is not the only ill 
conſequence of this lodgment, it tends to the deſtruction of the Bridge; 
for, beſides the natural conſequence of weakening it at each end by 
looſing or waſhing away entirely its fupporting banks, the weight will 
alſo in time overſet the whole fabrii ee. 

Buildings in cities muſt be conſtructed upon the fame principles in alF 
reſpects. The moſt central ſpot, that is not liable to the inconvenieneies 
we have recounted, is beſt, as it will ſerve equally all the inhabitants 
and if in ſuch a central place the river be not broader nor deeper much 
than elſewhere, and if it have a ftrait oburſe and level bottom, this'is 
2 all other choice the place for a Bridge. The place determined, 
the next choice is in the materials, and there are only two, wood and 


* 


Kone; The firſt is cheaper, but the latter moſt duta ble. 
th. Of 


Ot wooden, Bridges. The Bridges. of that ſort Mr have 
gardens; are nagurally of wood they, are, 
great ſhew for little labour ; but in the 18 and, —.— e 
material is far from being excluded. I 
ing with. wood. that. almoſt die with ſtone for its great quality, darn 
The firſt point is, that Uh timper be 1 5 and, well de Tien 6 89 
that it be. in ſufficient 1 ict. he timber ber mult. 
well joined, og wu eme in ruin. 9 is not only che — 
above that mut be guarded, agginſt in theſe, but the Po of the, water 


in an encreaſed quantity and 2 5 rapidity. Fifty wooden Bridges are 


deſtroyed by floods, for one that fails beneath the weight aboye. The 
broader, the river the, larger Will be Hs Bridge, and. ip, proportion. to, this 
the timber muſt be mof maſly.z ar the rapidity of ;the river; not Fu 


in . dom men cmfſe. but as; inert ah foods, muſk: be ed 


The bri Sof, geber acros the Rhine. contains. many 7 | «os 
fon the, ee of. thoſe. ; in whatever form, th are, conſtr 


ber, Tha fuſt pieces mare; cighteen inches thic ia te rm in.the 155 


eee 1 
were double; joined together at twp, feet, diſtance WE 

tant in the lower part of the river, xed ach pair theſe two 
others, bearing, againſt, the. ſtream. Between theſe piles, 1 — 
were well rammed- into the bed of the 4 there were placed long 11 
mers, two fect;thick, held faſt at each end by two; braces. Thelg preſſ- 
ng contrary. 10 Ong appther;. gans chat fixength. we named. hefore,. en- 
oreaſed by weight above. or force. fideways., | THR ſummers were. j — 
with others laid acrols, and. all w as then covered. With hurdles. iles 
were placed. as buttreſſes againſt the yi Anon of the. water, and, others above 
to ſtop the force of trees or timber, which, chance wy tk throw. into the, 
ſtream, or Ts enemy purpoſely float 1 0h tg; deſtroy... the Work. Over 
this bridge che illuſttious Caſas. paſſed. wit e 19 thoye, the Roman, 
promels to the, Germans. 

Of Bridges of one arch. There are © many "reaſons for building a, bridge 
40 ſingle arch, and where —— of the river is any thing conſidera- 
ble, no piece of wood-work will require more {kill in the fabricator, nor 
will any do him more hongus.., He will in no inſtance. find timbers ne- 
ceſſary to be joined: to, a greater due, Ne the thee 1 idge with- 
out; middle pierg over a — + N but the arched form 1 * 
and, it, may be done With mare ſecurity many. would i Ng 
advantages are very great: the common accidents which throw 7 — 
bridges will, haye no power, ovex;this, For one fabric of this kind which 
fails by, any natural, decay, 1 — 5 arc. torn Or thrown, down by torrents 


from land- floods En floating timbers, which the velling 
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commend to the architect. 


of the water has brought from their places; and its force throws with, 
an irreſiſtible violence againſt the piers. . ; | 


There are many places where the Bridge is an annual charge! and when- 
ever the extent is not beyond all reaſonable propofal for a fingle arch, that 


ſhould be the method of avoiding it: if ten times the price were paid it 


would be frugality; but indeed fill is required mote tian price in ſuch 
a fabric. fb 16 ee eee r 
No Bridge is mote beautiful than one of à ſingle atch; none more 
convenient; and befides the nutnerous accidents which are avoided, and 
from which ſecurity there refults a promiſe of great duration, none are 
ſtronger; for theſe, when well framed, compoſe a body more firm, than 
if cut in a vaſt thickneſs from a fingle piece, the parts here ſtrengthen- 
ing and ſupporting one another. Palladio has 7 figure of one 
which he laid acrofs Ciftnone; where the breadth of the river was a hun- 
dred feet; its ſtrength appears inconteſtible from the ſtructure, and experi- 
ence ſhewed it to be what it ſeemed; but there is yet another 2 ad- 
vantage in this Bridge, which is, that it lies level with the reſt of thle 
road, and does not tire the traveller with an aſcent and deſcent. A per- 
ſon unacquainted with mechanics ſhudders to look upon it but in the re- 
preſentation ; but to thoſe who know the ſubject there appears no dan 
ger. This advantage of building a Bridge without riſe we very much re- 
r 
anf 


1 0% % 5 Of the Conſtruction of ſuch a BID. 
The great ſupport of a Bridge that has no intetmediate piers muſt be 
at the banks, and in this cafe the natural ground is never to be truſted + 
therefore let the architect begin by erecting on the ſhore two maſſy butt- 
ments of ſtone capable to bear any preſſure, and reſiſt any force. Theſe 
raiſed to the level of the ground, let him take the meaſure of their diſ- 
tance, and divide this into quantities of about fixteen feet. © The fpace 
thus reduced to a number of complete meaſures, the fabric of the Bridge 
may be begun. r | 3 
Its breadth cannot be determined to feet or inches, nor needs there 
any ſuch account: that is an article to be ſuited to the immediate purpofe 
of each occaſion, Let as many beams be cut as there are divifiotis'sf this. 
meaſure, ſuppoſe five; and let their Tength be that of the breadth of "the 
intended Bridge. 'Theſe' make the beds of the fabric: Theſe lald, tklere 
are to be placed lengthwiſe on them other beams which make the fides of 
the Bridge: but there muſt be a ſmall ſpace of the end of each of the 
firſt beams free. | * 4 ron! IO Wy | KG ET TOQTE 
The next ou are the uprights, which ſupport” the railing. Theſe 
mult be fixed on each fide directly on the firſt laid beams; they muſt be 
faſtened ſtrongly with cramps of iron, let through the holes made for that 
. X N purpoſe, 


78 B R 1 | 
' purpoſe, in thoſe ends of the beams which run out free beyond the ſide- 


pieces. | | 
K This is the regular manner of working, and thus will be ſeen in a few 
pieces the extent and form of the intended Bridge. The uprights are 
not to be all of a length; for the railing muſt be higheſt in the middle 

of the Bridge, and ſlant to nothing at the two. ends. The poſts, or up- 
fights, nn therefore be of the form proper to ſupport ſuch a figure, and, 
gradually ſhorter : theſe, according to the pleaſure of the architect, or 


Intention of the Bridge, in regard to plainneſs or ornament, may be either 


left naked or plain as they are cut, or crowned with balls. In the fim- 
pleſt deſigns they may be left ſquare as they are cut off; in thoſe, a little 
more ornamented, the tops may be cut into a number of angles, and 
. if needful, with iron; and in thoſe moſt intended for ſhew, tho” 
nothing in this kind ſhould aim at much, they may be cut off level at 
the top, and a ball with a proper baſe and neck may be fixed upon them. 
The iron cramps which fix theſe uprights to the croſs beams are to run 
up a great part of their height, and there muſt be holes through them 
for faſtening them by ſtrong iron pins. They muſt be faſtened again be- 
low with pins or ſmall bars of iron. By this means every part of the 
Bridge will be firmly united, and the ſeveral members will ſupport one 
another; the croſs-beams, the ſide-beams, and the uprights are by theſe 
.cramps faſtened into one ſolid maſs, on TY 

This conſtruction is not only firm in itſelf, but it has that happy 
ſtrength we named in Czfar's Bridge, the parts ſupporting one another, 
and joined in this manner, are made more frm, the great weight preſſes 
them. This is at leaſt true of all weights which can ever come upon a 
Bridge; and that is enough for practice. The more they are preſſed the 
faſter they cloſe, and the pt is the work. The beſt way of working is 
to begin from the buttment on each ſhore, and the parts may be thus 
brought forward each way to meet one another, 


Of wooden BRI DOEs over larger Rivers. 


The conſtruction of a Bridge of one arch is not limited to any parti - 
cular meaſure in the breadth of the water; but the eye of reaſon will 
diſtinguiſh without being told, that theſe kinds are ſuited to ſmaller rather 
than larger rivers. We will ſuppoſe the architect employed to build a 
Bridge of timber over a river, of twice the breadth of ſuch as we have 
named; in this caſe it will be proper to ſupport the work with ſolid 
buttments on each ſhore, and to allow it at certain diſtances piers, or 


ſupports of firm upright timber, from the river's bed. The ſmaller the. 


number of theſe the better, provided the Bridge have due ſtrength, be- 
cauſe the fabric will in proportion be leſs liable to accidents. We have. 
obſerved, that the moſt frequent deſtruction of theſe Bridges is from ict, 
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timber, or other heavy matter thrown againſt them by floods. The 
fewer the ſupports in a river of given breadth, the more chance theſe 
ſolid bodies will have of going free, or of being - waſhed through them, 
inſtead of remaining to bear with the full force of the water againſt them. _ 

The number is to be ſo proportioned, that one may ſtand at about five 

and thirty feet diſtance from another; this will leave wide arches, and 
there will eaſily be ſtrength enough given in the conſtruction of the work 
with theſe diſtances. We have not only the authority of geometrical 
computation in this caſe for the ſupporting us, but the practice of Pal- 
ladio; he threw over the Brent near Baſſano. The river is a very rapid 
one, and its breadth in that place a hundred and eighty feet. The mea- 
ſure he allowed between pier and pier was thirty-four feet fix inches, and 
the Bridge ſtood all: the fury of the torrent; very elegant in jits con- 
ſtruction, and a laſting monument of his fill. N 


The rows of piles in this caſe ſhould be placed firmly, and they muſt 
be in themſelves ſolid; a foot is the beſt diſtance for them one from 
another; their number ſhould be eight in each row; and they ſhould be 
a foot and a half in diameter; thirty feet is a natural and uſual length; 
and, according to this conſtruction, the Bridge will have a breadth of 
ſix and twenty feet. Over the rows of piles are to be placed croſs- pieces 
or joiſts; the length of theſe is to be determined by the extent of the 
others, and they muſt be well faſtened every where. Theſe keep all to- 
gether. Over theſe eroſs- pieces, plumb with the ſupports, are to be 
placed eight other pieces lengthways. Theſe would be in danger of 
[wagging from their great length, if no farther care were taken; but they 
will be very well ſupported by carrying ſtrong ſhoulder-pieces each way 
from them; and other beams muſt be raiſed ſlanting under them from 

here is here a form reſembling a quadrant of a circle; and it is not 
only a ſource of ſtrength but, beauty. The ſtrength reſults from a very 
plain principle ; that the beams which make the length of the Bridge are 
_ in the middle, and they and their ſupports mutually fix one 
another. . | : . 9 * 210 2 

The work being thus far advanced, the bed of the Bridge is to be laid 
on; this muſt conſiſt of pieces laid acroſs the beams we have juſt named. 
The length of theſe muſt be a little more than the breadth we have al- 
lowed for the Bridge; for it will be proper to let their ends project a lit- 
tle. There is always an additional ſtrength in this; and the ends thus 
projecting reſemble the modillions of a cornice, and are an ornament. 
A Bridge of this kind will be ſtrong, beautiful, and of little expence; 
it will bear a- ſuperſtructure if the architect pleaſe, Palladio covered ſuch 
a one with a roof ſupported by columns; but for common occaſions a 
railing of ſufficient ſtrength, breaſt high, ſupported by uprights, _ | 
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decorated with. balls, as we menfloned on a former occaſion, will per- 
fectly well anſwer the purpoſe. The banks muſt be in theſe caſes ſe - 


cured by a ſtrong wood- work, or by buttments of ſtone; and upon the 


ſame principles may be built a variety of Bridges of this kind the tim- 
ber being ſuited to the depth of the water, and to the length of the 
Bridge. The lighter the leſs experience; but where there is great breadth, 
the ſtrength. ought to be more conſulted than the charge; for the danger 
is great in ſlight Bridges, and repairs are difficult. 

Of Stone Bridges. The wooden Bridges whereof we have hitherto 


* wy 


treated are cheap in proportion to thoſe of ſtone; and they will ſtand a 


long time, but the ſolidity, dignity, and ſuperior elegance of the others, 


when well wrought, leave no room for. compariſon. in point of teak excel - 
lence. Theſe therefore are the kind the architect ſhould propoſe where 
the proprietor does not limit the expence, and where he hopes to do him- 
ſelf the moſt laſting honour. The principles on which the ſtone Bridge 
is to be l differ in nothing from thoſe of timber ones with re- 
ſpect to choice of place and fituation. The bottom muſt be ſounder: for 
theſe than for the others, becauſe more ſtreſs. is laid upon it; and the 
banks muſt be defended by buttments of ſtone, which make a natural 

art of the work. Theſe heads or buttments at the banks cannot be too 
| : they will be expoſed- to a great weight; and upon their firmneſs 
will in a great meaſure depend that of the whole Bridge: for this is to 
be conſidered. as one great arch, and it muſt have its latural preſſure. 
If. theſe buttments, which are its ſupport, give way, all will be in dan- 
ger of cracking; but while they are firm, the more the weight, the 
more compact the whole becomes. The buttments, or head-works, 
muſt be carried a conſiderable length upon the ſhore, that they may have 
the more ſecurity and force; and the way being carried over there to 


the Bridge, not only the ſtrength will be more, but the paſſage will be 


continued, though waves and floods ſhould eat away the banks. The 
buttments being made, ' the next conſideration ds: the piers. Theſe 
muſt be proportioned: in. number to the extent of the river and intended 
form of the Bridge, but it is an univerſal rule, that they ſhould make 
ne N 7. 
This is a doctrine delivered from father to ſon among the architects, 
though many receive it without examination; andi thoſe who call them- 
ſelves a little wiſer, have rallied it as a piece of ſuperſtition. The judi- 
cious arehitect will return the raillery upon themſelves: he will ſkew them 
by various deſigns, that an even number of piers make a more agreeable. 
appearance than an odd; and he will add, that ſuch a number leaves an 
arch in the middle, where the odd number would place a pier. The 
courſe of the river is naturally ſtrongeſt in the middle; and would an 
uchitect place a pier to obſtruct its courſe? The giving a larger opering 
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than for the reſt in that place, allows paſſage where it is moſt” wanted, 
and is every way moſt rational and convenient. 

In many places the courſe of the river is leſs regular; but ſtill it is 
eaſy to find where it is ſtrongeſt. This will be ſeen by the cluſters of 


yfloating refuſe matters that are carried upon it; and even this is to be 


conſulted in a ſecondaty manner; the architect 9 openings, and 
not piers in theſe places. The places for Bridges we have conſidered 
before; and this being choſen, ſomething is to be added as to the time 
of beginning the work. Autumn is the ſeaſon when rivers are loweſt 
in water; this is therefore the moſt eligible time; and in places where 
the tide has influence, all experiments muſt be taken at low water. ; 
In ſome places the foundation is made by nature; theſe are happy 
circumſtances ;- in others it muſt be by digging. Gravel or rock are two 
ſafe bottoms. On theſe any weight may reſt; and nothing is required 
but a level ſurface. We here ſpeak of that hard, clean and ſolid gravel 
which lies in a maſs like rock, and is of a great depth. In ſome rivers 
the bottom is a looſe gravel lying over mud; this is to be conſidered in 
the ſame light as ſand; and bo are to be dug through, if that can be 
done, till the architect comes to a ſound: foundation; er they are not of 
that nature; and no dependance muſt be placed upon them. In ſome 
places there lies a ſound bottom at a ſmall depth beneath them; and in 
ſuch inſtances the ſand or looſe gravel muſt be dug away a ſufficient com- 
paſs fot laying the foundation of the piers. In other places no ſound 
ttom is to be found under them within any moderate depth and in 

theſe caſes recourſe muſt be had to pil g. For this purpoſe piles or lon 
beams of oak ſhod with iron muſt 'be-uſed; the ſand or looſe gravel malt 
be dug away to ſome depth, and they muſt be driven in with engines till 
they come to the firm ground and get ſome way within it. Thkir heads 
are then to be ſawn off level and the work carried on upon then 
When the foundation of the pier is laid, one part of the bottom muſt 
be encloſed and kept dry, that the workmen may purſue their buſineſs 
unmoleſted by the water; and thus they are to proceed with the Whole. 
The thickneſs of the piers muſt be proportioned to the width of the 
arches. About a fifth part of the breadth of the arch is the ae 
meaſure, but this may be varied according to the circumſtances ; they 
will very rarely be required ſlenderer than one- ſixth of the'breadth; or 
more maſfy than a fourth. When the piers are thick, let them be built 
with large ſtones. They are to bear 4 great deal. And they ſhould be 
ſo bound and faſtened together as to be like a rock; they ſhould be held 
together with cramps of iron ſoldered in with lead; and theſe bearing 
jointly the 2 4 or preſſure, the whole maſs will be as one fone. 
The form of the er is left in a great meaſure to the fancy of the 
e muſt obſerve . to oppoſe a flat face to the ſtream. 


Some 
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Some prefer a circular front in this place, others a right angle: there is 
no preference to be given in abſolute terms to either, but the occaſion 
— determine. If the great care be not to interrupt the ſtream, an 
angle is the beſt; if there be fear of heavy objects ſtriking againſt it, the 
beſt is the circular form. | | ent e | 
In the conſtruction of arches the work muſt be very carefully done, 
and large materials uſed. . There is no making a large arch of ſufficient 
. irength with ſmall tones. The ſtones ſhould be examined in regard to 
their quality as well as bigneſs ; they muſt be ſound and firm, and they 
ſhould be cramped in with iron. The calculation of what they are to. 
bear ſhould be always made upon the extreme; not from the common 
courſe of things, or known weight of carriages, but like a — of can 
non with. a double charge. Accidents. may occaſionally: bring upon it 
a much greater weight than is firſt thought; or its fabric may from ſome 
unſeen cauſe be leſs ſolid than imagined; it is beſt therefore to err on the: 
fide of too much ſtrength. ' -— -— fr £ 11.99 
1 Of the form and covering of ARCHES. int! 2113 
- By Arches the ſtudent ſhould. underſtand ſegments: of a circle. The 
Gothic are diſclaimed, and there is no form which is capable of ſo 
much ſtrength as the plain ſweep of a true circle; the elliptic ſhould: 
never be admitted for Bridges. In the- firſt conſtruction of buildings, the: 
_ or ſharp. Arch was not unnatural, but they improved who took 
t. 1 81 1 10 8 T © FAIDG 
The firſt Arches probably were ſuggeſted to men by the vaulted walks. 
formed with double rows of trees; theſe are very pleaſing, and they are 
of the fame kind. Nature ſends up the branches of trees in an oblique: 
direction, therefore they meet, where oppoſite rows ftand near, in this 
Er reſembling the common roof of a barn. Theſe the firſt 
uilders copied, but the ſweep of a oirele was ſoon found a more eligible. 
gure, more noble in itſelf, more ſtrong and capable of more bearing; 
were therefore unpardonable, who, knowing this improvement, 
fell back into the paths of barbariſm. The Arches of a bridge are: 
therefore determined, by all the laws, of ſcience, to be of the circular 
form; they are more ſtrong, more elegant, and capable of more duration 
as well as beating. | W eb NN [live 
There yet remains a queſtion- which architects have not enough eſta- 
bliſhed in their practice, though nothing is more plain in theory. The 
Arch of a Bridge we have determined is to be a part of a eircle, but of 
what quantity ? mou than — 7 of a circle cannot be uſed; but leſs 
may, in various degrees; and the judgment ſhould direct where the 
fancy of the architect uſually does. - e tot 5111 
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Let all be taken into confideration together! The ſetnicirck is the 
ſtrongeſt andthe nioftclevated of all figures for an Areh; and it has the 
vaſt advantage of all-the preſſure falling upon the piers; but with thoſe 
— are inconvenienees; the prineipal is height. It is a 
great defect in the conſtruction, to let 2 bridge tire the paſſengers with 
a ſteep aſcent; yet this in many caſes will be the neceſſary reſult of the 
ſemicireular Arch. We ſhall direct how it may be alleviated, but the 
architect muſt. reſolve, whether theſe helps will or will not obviate the 
hie ions. % n 00 41030 20 eee $43 e 
There are alſo inſtanees where the diſpoſition of the piers will not 
well admit of ſemieircular Arches; we named the accidents on 
which: the rule of this diſpoſition depends, ſome of which are uncon- 


querable, and, of an abſolute neceſſity, muſt be complied? with; and in 


eſe. caſes the ſtrength and beauty of an Arch, ſuch as we recommend; 
are not enough to atone for variations in the eſſential parts. Therefore 
the quantity of the Arch muſt be leſſened; and architects may be ſaved 
a great deal of needleſs calculation, by being told the next proportion for 
theſe parts to the half of a circle is a third. This is his choice, but a 
great deal more is to be conſidered; for the nature and bearing of the 
work are altered by it. | | | 
In a defign' where the Arches are to be ſemicircular, the great atten- 
tion of the architect mult be to give ſtrength to the piers, and a ſecure: 
foundation: for in theſe arches all the weight preſſes there; in the leſſer 
Arches the force will be very great upon the buttments or heads built 
at the banks; and theſe muſt therefore be ſtrengthened accordingly; we 
have directed, that im all bridges this be well ſecured, but in theſe there 
muſt be greater caution, © Lok W 

Here the ſtudent: ſees another inſtance of that invariable rule we gaye 
kim of taking the whole of every thing into confideration before any 
part is executed. The ſtrengthening the banks is always proper and al- 
ways neceſſary; but we ſee here that, beſides the various accidents which 
may make it more needful in one place than another, the very con- 
ſtruction of the bridge itſelf may in a great degree influence in this: 
matter. 18 . ie. rn 1 * 5 
Of the duration of Stone BRIDO ES. If the proprietor or the public, 
on leſſer or on greater occaſions, ſhould be induced by the cheapneſs to 
prefer a Bridge of wood, we ſhall remind him of the vaſt difference in 


duration of the two Kinds, and may ſupport what would alſo ſeem” e- 
travagant accounts, from the remains of Roman Bridges, ſome almoſt 


entire. The Elian Bridge, the work of old Romans, ſfands to this day; 
it is the Bridge of St. ee the Tyber. The Quartro Capi Pridge, 
fo called from the four-taced ſtatue we have mentioned treating of the 
Termini, is the Fabrician Bridge, named from Fabricius, 4 
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founder. The Certian Bridge of Old Rome is St. Bartholomew's Bridge, 
af the modern denomination; and the Ruſtic Bridge, called at this 
time St. Mary's, is the famed Senatorian Bridge of antique Rome. 
All theſe remain in a condition that does great honour to their build - 
ers, and will, in the eye of reaſon, plead far beyond words in pre- 
ference of thoſe, of ſtone. Theſe the judicious architect ſhould quote to 
thoſe who think of nothing but the price of ſtructures and we have 
told him alſo ho co build for ages Om 

Of the conſtruction of Stone BRIDOGES. The ornaments of which 


and form his whole debgn accordingly... This may be varied in the num · 
ber and form of the-arches ; and the ſuperſtructure may be carried to any 


, | 319348 278 Ale e 

The dimenſions of the river are the firſt articles in the conſulting, ſuch 
a deſign ; and, according to theſe the Bridge may be erected with dif- 
ferent numbers of arches, A hundred and eighty. feet was a meaſure we 
took before for a wooden Bridge, we will, ſuppoſe, a river of the ſame 
extent to be the place of a ſtone. The current, the ground, the banks, 
and every circumſtance conſidered, we. will ſuppoſe three arches allowed 
to the Bridge. The central arch muſt be larger than the others, but the 
proportion of that exceſs muſt be conſidered, If we allow ſixty feet for 
the breadth of this, and forty-eight for that of the two others, there 
will be ſufficient proportion; and the piers needful for ſupporting ſuch a 
Bridge will leave free compaſs enough for the courſe of the river. Theſe 
piers, if made of the ſolid and large materials, we have directed for theſe 
purpoſes, need only have a fifth of the meaſure of the middle arch for 
their thickneſs, that is, twelve feet ; and this they muſt be allowed with 
the beſt workmanſhip. ' ti eration ls oe dd} 

If the. current be very ſharp, the | piers, muſt project forward beyond 
the body of the Bridge, that they may ſtand uninjured, not only the 
force of the ſtream, but the accidental blows they may receive from hard 

bodies brought down upon the water. There, is no, ſecurity . againſt 
theſe accidents equal to this of carrying on the pier beyond the meaſure 
of the Bridge, except that of carrying on a lower building far beyond 
that. This is oftener done than needful. This kind of Bridge, under 
ſuch dimenſions, of the length, number of the piers, and diſpoſition of 
| | e 
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the arches, would have been too ſteep of aſcent with the ſemicircular form; 
therefore the ſmaller meaſure is every way preferable, and under this diſ- 
tribution of parts, it will be very elegant. No more is required for the 
conſtruction of this Bridge, and the architect is at liberty, to adopt what 
degree of ornament he pleaſes. There muſt be a defence breaſt- high, or 
more; and this may be either a plain parapet, or baluſtrade work ; and 
over the piers may be lodges of convenience for many purpoſes; but this 
muſt be determined, not by fancy, but by the reſt of the ſtructure. If the 
under part be plain, the parapet ſhould be the ſame: if the reſt of the 
Bridge be more ornamented, this may take alſo the ſame turn of decoration. 
A Bridge of this conſtruction takes the leſs ornament, as the number 
of parts are fewer. Thus over each pier there may be a nich, in which to 
place a figure; and there may run a cornice the whole length on each 
fide. This will be a very great article of elegance, and is ſupported by 
the antique. We have mentioned the ends of the tranſverſe pieces, in fome 
wooden Bridges, being brought out for purpoſes of ſtrength and ſervice, 
and have obſerved a great advantage they would have this way in reſem- 
bling the modillions of a cornice ; but in thoſe of ſtone the cornice itſelf 
may be uſed with great propriety and beauty. We ſee it in the Ar- 
minian Bridge, and that was a work of the Auguſtan age, nay, of Au- 
guſtus himſelf. It may not be amiſs to trace in this Bridge, which is ne 
of the moſt elegant remains of Roman work in its kind, their idea of. 
proportions, which the architect muſt take care not to follow, unleſs 
where the circumſtances are alike. 14 8 | eee - 
This Bridge has five arches, and the three middle ones are equal: the 
extent of each of theſe is twenty-five feet. The two others correſpond 
from the oppoſite ſides, and their meaſure is happily diminiſhed by a fifth; 
they are twenty feet each. All the arches are perfect. ſemicircles ; and 
their piers are in diameter half the height of the great arches with a ſinall 
ſurplus. Theſe proportions we learn from this delicate remain, but this 
is not all we may learn from it. lade v9; 5 gt 4 
In ſpeaking before in general terms of making the piers, , we haye di- 
rected that they in general face the ſtream with a right angle. Thoſe who 
have ſeen this in the moſt admired works have thought to improve the 
form by making it an acute angle; but in this the edge is weaker, and 
the whole too flight. ; The Romans knew what to attempt and where to 
ſtop; in this elegant Bridge, as in many, nay, we might almoſt ſay all 
the others of pure taſte, the pier meets the ſtream; in a right angle. 
Where the courſe of a river is rapid, ſubje& to be ſwelled by Hoods, and 
furious in theſe conditions ; the beſt method is to allow rather one large 
arch in the middle, than, as the elegant ſtructure of 


rupt the courſe of the river, and the more. the water is diſturbed, che 
| 7 | #4 Jabs Ds IIe a 
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more impetuous it becomes in all theſe inſtances. But in obſerving theſe 
inſtructions, let not the young architect run into exceſs: though there 
ſhould be a conſiderable difference between the central and fide. arches in 
ſuch a Bridge, yet this muſt not be in ſuch extravagance as to render the 
ſide arches uſeleſs. | | B19: FLINT 111 

The decoration we propoſed for a ſtone Bridge, has had place in this; 


niches remain over the piers, in which the emperor who built the Bridge 


placed ſtatues of the heroes and the geniuſes of the age; thoſe wlio de- 
fended and adorned their country: but there ſucceeded ages like to ours, 
ages which, producing no more ſuch men, looked on the memorials of 
valour and it wiſdom as reproaches; and left for barbariſm to deſtroy. 

Of dividing the water. The main body of the river muſt be allowed 


to keep its courſe in the midſt; and the great arch is deſigned to give. it 


age. But let our ſtudent look into nature, and he will fee that where« 
ever there is this violent force in the body of a ſtream, there is a ripling 


current alſo at the fides. This let him conſider in the . conſtruction of 


the Bridge. As we propoſe the arches the courſe will be thus ; the main 
body of the water with its full force will pour uninterrupted through the 
great arch, and theſe two ſmaller' currents of the ſides: will alſo have 
their proportioned arches ; they will be divided from the main current 
by the piers, and this without moleſtation or interruption.; and as they 


run free, the main body will receive no change in its condition. This. 


we propoſe, and this will be the caſe in a well conſtructed Bridge; and 
in this way even the furious body of the ſtream, being undiſturbed, will 
run off evenly. But if this direction be carried to exceſs, and the fide: 
arches be made very ſmall, the conſequence will be worſe than if there were 
none ſuch. In that caſe the body of water would only be too much 
huddled together: and in this it would be thus collected and diſtinct 


and ſwelled, they would be incapable of receiving or paſſing that due 
proportion: there would be all the conflict of diſturbed ahd uninterrupt- 


: 


chireer und haye been joined with all his {kill to give it quickneſs ; 


of the ſpat: and proportion of the arches; and if he would add example 
to eprecept, 1 him examine from the practice of others in celebrated 


es, and in che here his great ſoience flouriſhed, what ſuits the 
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| twenty-two. and a half, The piers are in thickneſs one ſixth of the great 


arch. : 


that as truth lies here, the lefs his deviations are, the better. Here, i 
an inſtance of propriety, and we. have ſelected it, becauſe it is, more than, 
others, adapted to a middle courſe; of things, and to general uſe. 


14 1 
A043. 1130 


Of Bridges without decorations. In the erection of Bridges, | = wel 
in the. =, 0 


2 thoſe built at the expence of the public, and. ad 
only 40T real u S 8 n Yall 9119 me (110 od 5 „ Ko + ae 
In the more expenſive and more degorated buildings, of whats er kind 
the architect has the free ſcope for his fancy, and the means of greazelt 
honour, but it is in the plain, and. ſimplę kinds that, he muſt uſe all, his 
{kill in the proportion; and theſe will never, fail to give him equal credit 
in the eyes of the judicious, We named on this occaſion the plain Vir 
cenza Bridge, of which, it is not in the intent of our, work tq giye; a fl 
gure, for | what we propoſe are; new deſigns; not the repetiti la 
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__ form, is upon theſe buttments in ſome part, and they are thus pre« 
ared for it. | | * 1432529 
f The meaſure of theſe arches is very happily calculated for ſuch a ſer- 
vice; and they may ſtand as a model to ſucceeding time; their duration 
ſhewing the truth of the conſtruction. The two fide arches riſe one-third 
of their breadth above the impoſt; the riſe of the middle one is ſome what 
leſs; and the thickneſs of the piers is one- fifth of the meaſure of the 
leſſer arches. | 5 8 
We know this Bridge has ſtood two thouſand years; and we have reaſon 
to admire its ſtructure; but thoſe who would have their works of the 
fame kind laſt a like period, muſt more than admire, they muſt under- 
ſtand its conſtruction, | PTE Tony: 
The materials are not of the moſt laſting kind; for, though ſtone, it 
is a ſoft ſpecies ; the truth of work has kept the whole together ſo ma- 
ny ages. This is what we neglect; this the Greeks, and this the Ro- 
mans ſtudied. Their ſtones were cut into vaſt maſſes, the utmoſt the 
would afford without flaws ; and however rough and unornament- 
ed the exterior part was left, their ſides that joined were ſmoothed to a 
hair's truth. Their mortar might be very well faid to have its temper 
from the labourers ſweat ; no toil, no time was ſpared to blend its parts. 
Thus were the materials prepared, and they were put together with equal 
labour: no art was omitted in connecting and uniting them; and thus 
Accuracy and induſtry formed the whole ſo firm, as if the Bridge had 
been cut out of one maſs, where there had been no flaw or grain in all 
the quantity. | wand 
Of more magnificent Bridges. The ſtructure of theſe uſeful and no- 
ble parts of the archite&'s ſcience having been thus laid down, we ſhall 
mention the buildings they may ſupport, the uſes of magnificence they 
may ſerve, and the honour the deſigner may attain by a noble and elevated 
imagination in their contrivance, where no price is ſpared. [2 
e have obſerved, that they may receive ſtreets and walks of reſort ; 
and in great cities no places could be fitter for that purpoſe. Their 
ſtrength, when conſtructed according to theſe rules, admits of any ſuper- 
ſtructure : they are elevated, ſo that they have a better air than can be 
found in ſtreets and _ the water is open to them, and in hot- 
ter climates, the coolneſs it gives the air is highly pleaſing: the veſſels. 
upon the river afford a view more agreeable to the mercantile world than all 
others; while the eye of ſedate contemplation takes in the remote proſ- 
5 from the height of the ſituation, and hears the murmur of the water 
rom the piers that break it always in its courſe; though in our methods 
of conſtruction it be not much. Wane | 0 oh 
From theſe advantayes the A of the great maſters in the ſcience 
has deduced vaſt ſplendor. We ſee Bridges ſpacious enough for the 
| greateſt 
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gain at pleaſure: but they have this inconvenience, that one 


men, or that both infantry and cayalry may paſs at the | 
i | 
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ateſt reſortʒ aud commodious as well as elegant; covered with build- 
ings, adorned with traphies, and diſplaying to the eye all tlie elegancies 
of the ſuperior orderz. Palladio deſigned. a Bridge of this kind here 
there ran three ſpacious ſtreets compoſed in the principal or central of 
very conſiderable houſes, and in the others which were narrower, only 
inferior to thoſe of the firſt in ſize. The warehouſes, of merchants may 
with the greateſt convenience; be diſpoſed in the principal ſtreet of ſuch a 
Bridge, and ſhops along the others; all convenient, and all ſubſervient 
to the principal deſign of rendering it a. place of concourſe. But there 
will require in ſuch a deſign vaſt compaſſes for the width of the Bridge. 
We have ſeen very near home what great inconveniencies may ariſe from 
want of breadth; and how ill houſes are placed where precautions of this 
kind have not been taken. Galleries were intended on this Bridge in 
three places; at each head, and over the principal arch: this laſt for the 
reſort of merchants; and it is not eaſy to ſay, with how much dignity 
and elegance ſuch a plan might be conſtructed. This would have emu- 
lated the works of antient Rome, upon whoſe, Elian Bridge there were 
originally galleries with. columns of braſs; and every ornament. that hap- 
py period could deviſe to accompany them. 
Such have been the deſigns of ſome whoſe genius of the later date 
has wanted nothing of the antient; but there has not appeared that pa- 
tronage among the great, or ſpirit in the public, which ſhould have 
countenanced and employed them in the ſame ſcope of an unbounded 


— 
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\ Draw-Bridge, is one made faft only at one end with hinges, ſo 
that the other end may be lifted up; in which caſe the Bridge ſtands 
upright, to prevent the paſſage of either ditch or moat. I here are 
others made to draw back to hinder the paſſage, and to thruſt over again 
to afford a paſſage; and others, which open in the middle, half of which 
turns away to one ſide, and the other half to the other; bein} Pocher a- 
remains on the enemy's ſide. ly ov" + 4 „ 
 Fhing-Bridge, is an appellation given to a Bridge made of pontoons, 
leather- boats, hollow beams, . caſks,. or the like, laid on a river, and co- 
vered with planks, for the paſſage of an army: it. more particularly. de- 
notes a Bridge compoſed of one or two boats joined ; together by a ſort 
of llooring, and ſurrounded: with a rail, or balluſtrade; having alſo one 
or more maſts, to which is faſtened a cable, ſupported, at proper diſtances, . 
by boats, and extended to an anchor, to which the other end is faſten 


. 


in the middle of the water: by which. contrivance, the Bridge be- 


becomes moveable, like a pendulum, from one ſide of the river to the 
ether, without any other help than the rudder. Such Bridges ſometimes 
alſo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage of a great number of 
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The Fbating - Bridge, is ſimilar to the Flying: bridge, being ordinarity 


made of two ſmall Bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch a manner, as 


that the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of certain cords 
running through pullies placed along the ſides of the under-bridge, which 
puſh it forward, till the end of it joins the place it is deſigned to be fixed 
on. When theſe two Bridges are ſtretched out to their full — ſo 
that the two middle ends meet, they are not to be above four or ve fa- 
thoms long; becauſe, if longer, they will break. 

Bridges of Boats, are either made of copper, tin, or nition boats, 


faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors, and laid over with planks. One of "a 


moſt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the bn making a 
ri e of boats over the Rhine. | 
ere are fine Bridges of boats at Beaucaire and Rouen, which tile and 
fa with the water, and one at Seville is ſaid to exceed them both. 
The Bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately ſtone _ 
erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a modern writer as 
wonder of the $ rh age, It always floats, and riſes and falls with the 
tide, or as the land- waters fill the river. It is near three hundred yards 
long, and is paved with ſtone, — the ſtreets ae; carriages with' the 
preateſt burdens go over it with caſe, -and men and horſes with ſafety, 


though there are no rails on either fide. The boats are very firm, and 


well el with ſtrong chains, and the whole well W e and 


conſtantly repaired, though now very old. 


BROAD STONE, is the ſame wit free-ſtone ; only this is 00 called, 
becauſe raiſed broad and thin out of the quarries, viz.” not more than 
two or three inches thick. The uſe of this "fort of free ſtones, which 
ate called Broad Stones, is g court - yards and paſſages, and before 
ken de b in walks or . in the city of London, to ſeparnts them 

rom the 

But * "Ges ſtones are cut into perfect ſquares, like paving-tiles, 
but much larger, as eighteen, twenty, or twenty-four Inches ſquare or 
more; but as theſe are neater, fo they are dearer. 

RROW-Pogr, among builders, the beam that goes acroſs che building. 

BxowN (Spaniſh) is a dufky colour, with a reddiſh caſt, It is an 
earth that is dug out of the ground. It is of great uſe among painters; 
being ch plentiful, and a colour that works well, if it be ground 
fine, which ma be done with leſs labour, than ſome better colours re- 
quite. That which is of the derpeſt colour, and the froeſt from ſtones 
is the beſt, The other ſorts ate ot fo good to give a colour to the eye, 
but yet they ſerve as well as any other or the 2 colourd, to ſeaſon 
the wood to lay other colours _ 

Bur Er, a little apartment, ſeparated From: the reſt of the room, by 
fender wooden columns for placing Ching and glaſs ware, Ke. The Buffet 


among 
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-elbow-high, COB in ens 
n is uſed to ſignify the art of conſtructing and raiſing an edi- 
fice, in which ſenſe it comprehends the expences, as well as the invention 
and execution of the deſign. In the art of Building, conveniency, firm 
neſs, and pleaſure, are to be conſidered; and theſe Sir Henry Wotton 
conſiders under two heads, the ſituation, and the woax. 
As to the ſituation, either that of the whole is to be conſidered, ot 
that of its parts. In the firſt, regard muſt be had to the quality, tem- 
perature, and ſalubrity of the air; to the quality of the ſoil; to the con- 
veniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c. and. to the agreeableneſs of ptoſpect. 
As to the ſituation of the parts, the chief rooms, - ſtudies, and; librariss. 
ſhould lie towards the eaſt ; thoſe offices-which require heat, as kitchens, 
brew-houſes;, bake-houſes, and diſtillations, towards the ſouth ; thoſe: 
that require a cool, freſh air, as ecllars, pantries, and granaries, to the 
north; as alſo ies for paintings, muſeums, &c. which require a 
ſteady light. The ancient Greeks and Romans generally ſituated the 
fronts of their houſes towards the ſouth, but the modern Italians vary 
very much from this rule. And indeed it is abſolutely. neceflary to have. 
regard to the country, each being obliged ta provide againſt its on in- 
conveniencies. | 1.04 31558 5164 anv 0 Abd 
The fimple forms of Building are either circular or angular. The 
circular form is very commodious, . and the moſt capacious of any ſtrong 
durable, and very beautiful; but is the moſt chargeable. of all, athers, 
and much room is laſt by the bending of the walls, when it comes iq be 
divided into apartments; beſides an ill diſtribution, of the lights; unleſs 
it be from the center of the roof. For theſe: reaſons, the ancients em- 
ployed this form only in their temples and amphitheatres, which had 
no need of compartitions. - As for angular forms, Building neither loves 
many nor few angles. The triangle is condemned above all others, as 
wanting both capaciouſneſs and firmneſs, as alſo on account of jts not 
being reſolvable, in the internal partitions, into any other figure than its 
own. Buildings with five, fix, or more angles, are more fit for fartifi- 
cations than civil edifices. The rectangle, therefore, is generally choſen, 
as being a medium between the triangle, and the pentagon, &c, As to 
a mixed form, partly circular, and partly angular, a judgment may be 
made of them, from what has been already faid of ſimple ones, Let the 
builder, however, remember not to loſe ſight of uniformity, while he is 
in purſuit of variety. ilch 7 | ont ar Nec: 
The arceſſories or ornaments of a Building are fetched from ſculpture 
and painting. In the firſt, care ought to be taken that there be not too 
much of it, eſpecially at the entrance J and that both in ſine and coarſe 
ae | pieces 
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pieces of ſculpture, and likewiſe in placing figures aloft, the rules * 
perſpective be ſarictliy obſeryed. 13 
In painting, the chief things to be regarded are, that the beſt pieces ms 
be placed in the beſt lights; and that 1 ** ſuited to the intention of þ 
the rooms they are uſed in. 
BuLx-HeaDs, in naval architeQure, certain partitions built up in dif- 
ferent parts of a ſhip, either acroſs or rr 6 pr to form and ſeparate 


the various apartments. | 
 BvLittn-Naits, are a ſort of Nails! Wai road heads, and ſhort 


ſhanks, lined and lacquered; there are ſeveral ſizes of them. They are 
uſed in hanging Wy ſetting up” beds, covering of en chairs, couches, 
deſks, coffins, &c 

BvsT, or Bus ro, in ſculpture; bac the; figure: or portrait of a perſon: 
in relievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders; and fiomach; the arms be- 
ing lopped off: it is uſually placed on a pedeſtal or conſole;  Feliobien- 
obſerves, that though in painting, one may ſay, a figure appears in Buſto, 
yet it is not proper to ſay, in a Buſt, The Buſt is the ſame with that the- 
Latins called Herma, from the Greek Hermes, Mercury, the image of 
that God being frequently e 1 in this manner by the Athenians; 
Buſt is alſo uſed,” eſpecially by the Italians, for the trunk of a human 
body, from the neck to the hips | 4 

BuTMENTs, are thoſe ſupporters or props, on or againſt which tlie 
feet of arches reſt. Alſo lire laces” taken out of the yard or. un 
pre of a houſe; for a butlery, Eullery, dee | 

'BuTTERY, a room. in the houſes; of * and * Rs belong- 
ing to the butler, where he depoſits the utenſils belonging to his office, 
as table- linen, * napkins, pots, tankards, glaſſes, ſalvers, &c. 

As to its poſition, Sir Henry Wotton ſays, it ought to be placed on the 
north ſide of the building, which is deſigned for the offices. In England, 
it is generally near the cellar, viz. the room er on the top of che 
comer ſtairs. 

Bur rock, in n Achtes the round parts of a ſhip behind; 
nee the ſtern; terminated by the counter above, and the after - part of 
the bilge below. 

BuTTREss; a kind of biithgcnr built archwiſe, or a maſs of ſtone, or 
brick, ſerving to prop or fupport the ſides of a building, wall, &c. on 
the outſide, where it is either very high, or has any * n load to 
ſuſtain on the other fide; as a bank of. earth, &c. They are alſo uſed: 
againſt the angles of ſteeples, and other buildings of ſtone; &c. on their 
outſide, and- along the walls of ſuch buildings as have great and heavy 
roofs, which would be ſubje& to thruſt the walls out, if they. were not- 
thick, if no-Buttreſſes-were- placed againſt them. 


Buttreſſes,. 
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Buttreſſes, are alſo placed for a ſupport and butment, againſt the feet of 
ſome arches, that are turned acroſs great halls in old palaces, abbeys, 
&c. and generally at the head of ſtone buildings, when there are large 
crocket windows; and they are alſo placed for butments to the arches of 
theſe windows. Fx | | 

The theory and rules of Buttreſſes are one of the deſiderata in architec- 
ture; but it is not improbable, but that a ſagacious architect and mathe- 
matician, who would apply himſelf diligently to examine into the mat- 
ter, might bring it within the bounds of reaſon and rules, whereby it 
might be known very near, of what ſize, and conſequently what weight, 
a buttreſs or butment ought to be; which muſt be various, according to 
the dimenſions and form of the arch, and the weight which is ſuper- 
incumbent on it. | | 7 

As to the weight of the materials, both on the arch, and in the but- 
treſs or butment, it is not difficult to calculate. But it may probably be 
objected, there may be a ſenſible difference as to the ſtrength and goodneſs 
of the mortar ; which may in ſome meaſure compenſate' for the weight 
of the buttreſs or butments. * / 

Dr. Hook, profeſſor of geometry in Greſham: College, in his Treatiſe 
of Helioſcopes, promiſed to publiſh ſomething to the purpoſe abovemen- 
tioned, but whether he did, I know not; but hat he promiſed in that 
treatiſe, was as follows, viz. a true mathematical and mechanical form df 
all manner of arches, with the true butment neceſſary to each of them, 

a problem, ſays he, which no architectonic writer has ever yet attemptud, 
much leſs performed. A treatiſe of this nature would be extremely uſe- 
ful, for the want of a certain rule in arching, with its neceſſary butment, 
has often proved. the ruin of ſome ſtructures, which have been of no incõ . 
ſiderable expences, as bridges, &c. | e l oil. 


— 


C. 


ABIN, in naval architecture, an apartment in a ſhip Mor any of the 

officers to eat, drink, and ſleep in. The great Cabin is chieſſy intended 
for. the captain or principal officer; hut there are beſides theſe ſeveral-of a 
ſmaller kind for the inferior officers. The bed- places of the failors, if 
they are built up at the ſhip's-fide between decks, which is often the caſe 
in the merchant ſhips, are likewiſe denominated Cabins, - © + 
 CaBiNntT, the moſt retired place in the fineſt apartment of a buifd.. 
ing, ſet apart for writing, ſtudying, or preſerving any thing that is curi- 
ous or valuable, A complete apartment conſiſts of a hall, anti-chamber, 
chamber, and Cabinet, with a gallery on one fide, Hence we-ſay a Ca- 
binet of paintings, curioſities, /&c. WHISTLE IEEE 
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CABLING, the —_ up the middle of a fluting in a column with 
ſomething like a rope; hence the columns whoſe flutings are thus filled 
up are called columns with cabled flutings. 

CALIBER, an inſtrument uſed by carpenters, joiners, and bricklayers, 
to ſee whether their work be well ſquared. | | 

CAL1DUCTS, a ſort of pipes or canals, diſpoſed along the walls o 
houſes and apartments, uſed by the ancients for conveying heat to ſeveral 
remote parts of the houſe, from one common furnace, 

CALOTTE, in architecture, a round cavity, or depreſſure, in the form 
of a cap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered, uſed to diminiſh the riſe or eleva- 
tion of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. which, without ſuch an 
expedient, would be too high for other pieces.of the apartment. 

CALQUING, or CALKING, a term uſed in painting, &c. where the 
backſide of any thing is covered with a black or red colour, and the ſtrokes 
or lines traced through, on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by paſ- 
ſing lightly over each ſtroke of the deſign with a point, which leaves an 
impreſſion of the colour on the plate or wall. 3 

CAMAIEU, alſo a term in painting when there is only one colour, the 
lights and ſhades being of gold, or on a golden and azure ground. It is 
chiefly uſed to repreſent baſlo relievos. | 

CAMBER-BEAM, a piece of timber in an edifice, cut arching, or arch- 
wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in plat- 
forms, as church leads, and on other occaſions, where long and ſtrong 
beams are required. A Camber-Beam being much ſtronger than another 
of the ſame ſize, and being laid with the hollow fide downwards, (as they 
generally are) they repreſent a kind of arch. | 

CAMBRING. The ſeamen fay a deck lies Cambring,. when it does not 
lie level, but higher in the middle, than at either end. 

CaMes, the ſmall ſlender rods of caſt lead, of which the glaziers 
make their turned lead, For their lead being caſt into ſlender rods, of 
twelve or fourteen inches in length, are called Cames ; and ſometimes. 
they call each of theſe rods a Came, which; when it has been afterwards 
drawn through their vice, makes their turned lead. 

CANT, a term uſed by ſome carpenters of a piece of timber; when it 
comes the wrong way in their work, they ſay, Cant it, i. e. turn it about. 

CANTALIVERS, pieces of wood framed into the front or other ſides of 
the houſe, to ſuſpend the mouldings and caves over it. They ſeem, in- 


| deed, to be the ſame with modillions, except that the former 1 gn" and 


the latter carved : they are both a kind of cartouches, ſet at equal diſtances 
under the corona of the cornice of a building. 

CANTONED, in architecture, is when the corner of a building is adorn- 
ed with a pilaſter, an angular column, ruſtic quoins, or any thing that 
projects beyond the wall, 


CANT=« 
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CanT-TiMBERs, in ſhip building, thoſe timbers, or ribs of the 
ſhip which are ſituated afore and abaft, or at the two ends where the ſhip 
grows narrower below. | 

CAPITAL, [of caput. lat. the head] the uppermoſt part of a column 
or pilaſter, ſerving as the head or crowning, placed immediately over the 


ſhaft, and under the entablature. 


The Capital is the principal and eſſential port of an order of a column 
or pilaſter, and is of a different form in different orders, becoming the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic between them. Vitruvius tells us, that Gal- 
limachus, an ingenious ſtatuary of Athens, invented the firſt regular ca- 
pital from the following accident. An Athenian old woman happening 
to place a baſket covered with a ſquare tile over the root of an acanthus, 
which grew on the grave of a young Corinthian lady, the plant ſhooting 
up the following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all round, till A 
with the tile it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls, The above ſculptor paſ- 
ſing by, and obſerving it, executed a Capital on this plan, repreſenting the 
tile by the abacus, the leaves of the acanthus by the ſcrolls, and the baſ- 
ket by the body of the Capital. | 

The Tuſcan Capital is the moſt ſimple and unadorned of all the reſt ; 
its members or parts are four only, viz. au abacus; an ovolo or quarter 
round; a collarino or neck; and an aſtragal; the latter indeed properly 
belongs to the firſt or ſhaft, The character which diſtinguiſhes this Ca- 

ital from the Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is ſquare and quite plain, 
aving no ogee or other moulding; and that there are no annulets under 
the ovolo. Authors, indeed, vary a little with regard to the Tuſcan 
Capital. | | 
he height of this Capital is the fame with that of the baſe, viz. one 
module, or ſemi-diameter. Its projecture is equal to that of the bottom 
of the column, viz. five-eighths of the module. | 

The Doric Capital has three annulets, or little ſquare members, under- 

neath the ovolo, inſtead of the aſtragal in. the Tuſcan, beſides the abacus, 
an ovolo and a neck, all which it has in common with the former ; and a 
talon, cyma, or ogee, with a fillet over the abacus. 
Vitruvius makes the height of this Capital equal to half the diameter 
of the column below; and this height being divided into three parts; 
the firſt goes to the neck, the ſecond. to the boultin, and the third to the 
uppermoſt part of the Capital. 

The Ionic Capital is compoſed of three parts; an abacus, conſiſting 
of an ogee ; under this a rind, which produces the volutes or ſcrolls, the 
moſt eſſential parts of this Capital; and at the bottom an ovolo or quarter 
round. The aſtragal under the ovolo belongs to the ſhaft: the middle 
part is called the rind or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark. 
of a tree, laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented by the ovolo, and 
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ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have been twiſted into 
the volutes. The ovolo is adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes called 
from their oval form. | 

The height of this Capital, according to M. Perault, is eighteen mi- 
nutes, and its projecture one module ſeven-tenths. 

The Corinthian Capital is the richeſt of all the orders, and imputed to 
Callimachus, an Athenian ſtatuary, as we have already obſerved. It is 
adorned with eight volutes, a double row of leaves, and eight ſcrolls, 
ſituated round a body called by ſome campana, or bell, and by others tam- 
bour, or drum. | 

The height of this Capital is two modules and one third, and its pro- 
jecture one module and one third. | 

The Compoſite Capital is an invention of the Romans, and is compoſed 
of the double row of leaves in the Corinthian, and volutes in the Ionic. 

The height of this Capital is two modules and one third, and the pro- 
jecture one mcdule and two thirds. 5 . 

Attic Capital, that which has leaves of partition in the gorge. 

Angular Capital, that which ſupports the return of an entablature, at 
the corner of a projecture of a frontiſpiece. | 4 
Capital of a balluſter, that part which cruwne a balluſter, reſembling 
ſometimes the Capital of ſome order, generally the Ionic. e 

Capital of a trigliph, the plat-band over the trigliph, called by Vitru- 
vius tœnia. It is ſometimes a trigliph, and performs the office of a Ca- 
pital to the Doric pilaſter. | 1 

Capital of a nich, a kind of ſmall canopy made over a ſhallow nich, 
to cover a ſtatue. „ | 
Capital of a lantern, a covering, ſometimes of one form, and ſome- 
times of another, which finiſhes the lantern of a dome. 

Capital of a baſtion, a line drawn from the point of the baſtion to the 
angle of the polygon ; or from the point of he baſtion to the middle of 
the gorge. | | 
0-0 or CAPSTERN, in naval architecture, a ſtrong maſſy piece 
of timber let down through the decks of a ſhip, and reſting its — or 
axis, which is ſhod with iron, in an iron ſocket, called a ſaucer, which 
is fixed on a wooden block or ſtandard, called the ſtep, reſting on the 
beams. There are uſually two Capſterns : they ate uſed to heave the an- 
chors up to the ſhip ; to draw up or let down the top-maſts or any other 
weighty body; or to heave any great ſtrain in a level direction, as draw- 
ing the ſhip forward or backward, &c. | 5 

_ CARAcor, a term ſometimes uſed for a ſtair-caſe, in a helix, or ſpi- 
ral form. | | SRF 20 1. 84 

. .Carcasr, the ſhell or ribs of a houſe, containing the partitions, floors 

and rafters, made by carpenters ; or it is the timber work, or, as it Wars 
t 
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the ſkeleton of a houſe, before it is lathed and plaiſtered; it is otherwiſe 
called the framing. vgs 

Carina, a term uſed in antient architecture, a name given by the Ro- 
mans to all buildings in the form of a ſhip, (from Carina, the keel of a 
ſhip) as we till uſe the word nave for navis, a ſhip, the middle or princi- 
pal vault of our churches, becauſe it has that figure. 

CARPENTRY, the art af cutting, framing, and joining wood for the 
| uſe of building. It is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture, and is 
divided into houſe-carpentry and ſhip-carpentry: the firſt is employed in 
raiſing, roofing, flooring of houſes, &c. and the ſecond of the building 
of ſhips, &c. The rules in Carpentry are much the fame with thoſe of 
joinery ; the only difference is, that Carpentry is uſed in the larger coarſer 
work, and joinery in the ſmaller and more curious. Tf 

There are very few regulations contained in the late act paſſed in the 
14th of George III. reſpecting carpenters work; the directions are ſhort, 
and are as follow: 

Timber partitions between building, and building that was ereQed, or 
begun to be erected before the paſſing of the act, may remain till one of 
the adjoining houſes is rebuilt, or till one of the fronts, or ,two-thirds 
of ſuch fronts, which abutt on ſuch timber partition, is taken down to 
the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, and rebuilt. - 5 bet 
No timber whatever is at any time hereafter to be laid into any party- 
arch, other than for bond to the ſame. Nor into any - party-wall other 
than we, &c. and the ends of the principal timbers to the flaors 
and roof, | * Foe | 

But no timber - bearer to wood ſtairs, where an old party-wall has been 
cut into for that purpoſe, muſt be laid nearer than eight inches and an 
half to any chimney or flue whatever, or nearer than four inches to the 
internal finiſhing of the building adjoining. ; 

No timber to be laid in any oven, copper, ſtove, ſtall; boiler, or fur- 
nace, nor within two feet of the inſide thereof. 

No timber whatever to be laid nearer than nine inches to the opening 
of any chimney. Fo | 

Nor nearer than five inches to any flue of a-chimney, oven, ſtove, 
copper, ſtill, boiler, or furnace. Or nearer than nine inches, if ſuch 
timber is placed nearer than five feet of the mouth of the ſame. re- 
ſpedtively, 1 a 

No timber to be laid under any hearth to a chimney, nearer than eigh- 
teen inches to the upper ſurface of ſuch-hearth. - 10 

No timber whatever to be laid nearer than eighteen inches to any door 
of communication through party · walls between ware - houſes or ſtables. 

All wood-work whatever, againſt any breaſt, back or flue, of any chim- 
ney, mult be fixed by iron nails or hold- faſts, and not to be drove more 
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than three inches into the wall, or nearer than four inches to the inſide of 
the opening of any chimney, _ 

Breſſummers, ſtory-poſts, and plates thereto, are only allowed in the 
ground ſtory, and may ſtand fair with the outſide face of the wall, but to 
go no deeper than two inches into a party-wall, nor nearer than ſeven 
inches to the centre of a party-wall where it is two bricks thick, nor 
nearer than four inches and an half, if ſuch party-wall does not exceed one 
brick and an half in thickneſs. | 

All window-frames, and door-frames to the firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth rate, muſt be receſſed in four inch reveals at leaſt. 

Door-caſes, and doors, to ware-houſes only, as ſhall be of the firſt, 
ſecond, third, or fourth rate, may ſtand fair with the outward face of 
the wall. | 

Every corner ſtory-poſt, which is fixed for the ſupport of two fronts. 
muſt be of oak or ſtone, at leaſt twelve inches ſquare, | 

No external decoration whatever to be of wood, except as follows: 
cornices, or dreſſings to ſhop-windows, frontiſpieces to door-ways, of 
the ſecond, third, and fourth rate; covered-ways, or —— to a build- 
ing, but not to- project before the original line of the houſes in any ſtreet) 
or way, and which covered-ways or porticos, muſt be covered with ſtone, 
lead, copper, ſlate, tile or tin. THT $7 
N. B. No ſuch covered-way, or the cornice to any ſhop-windows, nor 
the roof of any portico, is to be higher than the underſide of the fill to 
the windows of the one pair of ſtairs floor: F* 

All other external decorations whatever to the firſt, ſecond, third, and' 


fourth rate, are to be of ſtone, brick, artificial ſtone, ſtucco, lead, or iron. 


Every flat gutter and roof, and every turret, dormer, and lanthern 
Hght, or other erection, placed on the flat, or roof of any building of the 
firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and alſo the fifth rate, muſt be covered with. 
glaſs, copper, lead, tin, late, tile, or artificial ſtone, | 

No dripping eaves to be made next any public way, to any roof of the 
firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, except from the roofs of porticos or 
other entrances. be | | 
Mood: trunks are not to be higher from the ground than to the tops of 
the windows of the ground- ſtory, the pipes from thence upwards, muſt 
be of lead, copper, tin, or iron, and may diſcharge the water into chan- 
nel-ſtones, on or below the ſurface of the ground. Or the wood-trunks: 
may be continued down below the ſurface of the ground into drains, &c. 
or into brick or ſtone funnels, and ſuch funnels. muſt in every part thereof 
be below the ſurface of the foot pavement. | 

This building-act, however, extends only to the bills of mortality, and 


the pariſhes of St. Mary-le-bone, Paddington, St. Pancras, and St. Luke 
at. Chelſea, | | 
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Caron, or CARTOON, in painting, a deſign drawn on ſtrong paper, 
to be afterwards calked through, and transferred on the freſh plaſter of a 
wall to be painted in freſeo. Carton is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for 
working in moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. The Cartons which were 15 pa dhe 
Hampton Court, but now at the queen's palace, ate deſigns of Rap 
Urbin, intended for tapeſtry. | | 
CARTOUCHE, an ornament repreſenting a ſcroll of paper. It is uſu- 
ally a flat member, with wavings, to repreſent ſome inſcription, device, 
cypher, or ornaments of armoury, They are in architecture, much the 
ſame as modillions ; only theſe are ſet under the cornice in wainſcotting, 
and thoſe under the cornice at the eaves of a houſe, | 
CARYATIDES, or CARIATES, (ſo called from the Caryatides, $ p92. 
ple of Caria) are in architecture, a kind of order of columns or pllaſters, 
under the figures of women dreſſed in long robes, after the manner of the 
Carian people, and ſerving inſtead of columns to ſupport the entablement.. 
Vitruvius relates the origin of the Caryatides. He obſerves, that the 
Greeks having taken the city of Caria, led away their women captives; 
and to n their ſervitude, repreſented them in their buildings as 
charged with burdens, ſuch as thoſe ſupported with columns. M. Le 
Clerc aptly enough calls theſe ſymbolical columns, and tells us, that the 
antient Greeks had. a cuſtom, in the columns of their public buildings, 
to add figures and repreſentations of the enemies they had ſubdued, to pre- 
ſerve the memory of their victories. That they having reduced the re- 
bellious Carians to obedience, and led away their wives captives ;. and. that 
the Lacedemonians having vanquiſhed the Perſians at Platza, they were 
the firſt ſubjects of theſe columns; which have preſerved to late poſterity 
both the glory of the conquerors, and the diſhonour of the conquered. 
And hence originally came the names Caryatides, and Perfian columns; 
which names 9 been ſince applied to all columns made in human fi- 
gures, though with characters very different from each other.  _ 
M. Le Clerc likewiſe obſerves, that the Caryatides are not now repre- 
| ſented among us, as they were among the antients, viz. as ſubjects of ſer- 
vitude and ſlavery, with hands tied before and behind, fach characters. 
ſeeming injurious to. the fair ſex ; and for that reaſon we give them others 
entirely oppoſite, never uſing them in building but as fingular beauties, 
and ſuch as make the greateſt ornament thereof. Among us, they are re- 
preſented under the noble ſymbols, or images of Juſtice, Prudence, Tem- 
perance, &c. | 
The Caryates ſhould always have their legs pretty cloſe to each other, 
and even acroſs, or the one athwart the other, their arms laid flat to their 
bodies, or to the head, or as little ſpread as poſſible ; that as they do the 
office of columns, they may as near as poſſible bear the figures of them. 
When the Caryatides are inſulated, they ſhould never 2 any great 


weight 


eight to ſupport, nor greater than thoſe of balconies, little galleries, or 
L. ee and 2 — and pedeſtal are not to be thought 
To proper to bear great loads. If the Caryatides have a projecture beyond 
the wall, in the manner of. pilaſters, they may be uſed in the architecture 
of a gallery or falon, provided they may be not made to ſuſtain any thing 
but an entablature, the weight of the vault being borne by the wall be- 
hind, which ſerves them as a ground or bottom. | 
The Caryatides ought always to appear in characters proper to the places 
they are uſed in. For inſtance, thoſe which fupy the crowning of a 
throne, ſhould be fymbols, or repreſentations of heroic virtues. Thoſe 
which are ſet in a place of devotion, ſhould bear the characters of religion, 
and thoſe in halls and banquetting · rooms, ſhould carry the marks of mirth 
and rejoicing. EEC . 8 
Caryatides, and common columns, fhould never be uſed together un- 
der the ſame entablature ; for befides that, there can never be a juſt ſym- 
metry between them. The figures of women, as tall as common co- 
lumns, would appear monſtrous, and make all the reſt of the architecture 
appearlow and mean. Again, the Caryatides ſhould never be made of an 
immoderate ftature, leſt being too large, they might become frightful to 
ladies; and for this reaſon, one would chuſe to confine them ſometimes 
under the impoſt of a portico, ſuch impoſts ſerving them for an entabla- 
ture, They may alſo upon occaſion be raiſed upon pedeftals, which ought 
not to be lower than one third of their height: and beſides this, if there 
be conſoles placed over their heads, the figures may be made of a reaſon- 
able height, | 
Sometimes. the arms of the Caryatides are cut off for the greater deli- 
cacy, as thoſe for inſtance in the halls of the Swiſs guards in the Louvre. 
But M. Le Clerc does not approve of ſuch mutilations. Theſe kinds of 
mutilations, which are only uſed to make the figures more light and de- 
licate, or rather to make them more conformable to the columns, are on- 
ly proper for termini, or forms, which are a kind of half human figures, 
Lang to proceed out of a vagina or ſheath. | 
The Caryatides are ſometimes repreſented in the form of angels ; which, 
M. Le Clerc is of opinion, ſhould not be, except at baldaquins, and al- 
tars. And ſuch as do appear under that holy "of ought, in his opi- 
nion, to ſupport the entablature with their hands; or, as others ſay, with 
their heads, as bearing it eaſily and without trouble. The entablature 
ſupported by angels, M. Le Clerc would have. to be of the Corinthian 
order ; and that by the virtues of the Ionic ; and both the one and the 
other ſomewhat leſs maſſive than the ordinary. The antients made the 


Caryatides frequently to ſupport corbels, or baſkets of flowers; and theſe 
they call Caniferæ and Ciſtiferæ. 
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CasinG of -timber-work, is the plaiſtering a houſe all over on the out» 
fide with mortar, and then ftriking it wet by a ruler, with the corner of 
a trowel, or the like inſtrument, to make it reſemble the joints of frees 
ſtone; by which means the whole houſe appears as if built thereof. 

As to the method of doing it: ſome direct it to be done upon heart- 
laths ; becauſe that the mortar would in a little time decay ſap-laths: 
and although it will require more labour to lath it with heart, than with 
ſap-laths, yet it will be better for the mortar to hang to, becauſe heart- 
laths are the narroweſt ; and laths ought to be cloſer together for mortar, 
than for loam. They alſo ſay, that they commonly lay it on in two 
thickneſſes, viz. a ſecond before the firſt is dry. by 1 

CASEMENT,, a name given by ſome workmen to the ſcotia, or hollbw 
moulding between the two torus's in the baſe of columns: which ſome 
architects make one ſixth of a circle, and others one fourth. The ſame- 
word in its common ſenſe expreſſes the opening of a window; and in mi- 

litary architecture a vault of maſons- work in that part of the flank of the 
baſtion next the curtain. "AY e e 

CAsTING, among ſculptors, the taking caſts of impreſſions, of figures, 
buſts, metals, leaves, &c. a | 3 

The method of taking of caſts of figures and buſts, as at preſent prac- 
tiſed, is moſt generally by the uſe of plaiſter of Paris, or, in other words, 
alabaſter calcined by a gentle heat. The advantage of uſing this ſubſtance: 
preferably to others, conſiſts in this, that notwithſtanding a flight calcina - 
tion reduces. it to a pulyerine ſtate, it becomes again a tenacious and co-- 
hering body, by being moiſtened with water, and afterwards ſuffered to. 
dry; by which means either a concave or a convex figure may be given by 
a proper mould or model to it when wet, and retained b the hardnef it 
acquires. when dry: and from theſe qualities, it is fitted to the double 
uſe of making both caſts and moulds for forming thoſe caſts. The 
plaiſter'is to be had ready prepared of thoſe who make f their buſineſs to- 
fell it; and the only care is to ſee that it is genuine. The particular 
manner of making caſts depends on the form of the ſubject to be taken. 
When there are no projecting parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy ; as like-- 
wiſe where there are ſuch as form only a right, or any greater angle with: 
the principal ſurface of the body: but where parts project in leſſer angles, 
or form a curve. inclined towards the principal ſurface of the body, the- 
work is more difficult. | 1 

The firſt ſtep to be taken is the forming the mould; which is, indeed, 
done by much the ſame means as the caſt is afterwards made in it. In. 
order to this, if the original or model be a baſs relief, or any other piece 
of a flat form, 2 ſurface firſt well greaſed, it muſt be placed on 
a proper table, or other ſuch ſupport, and ſurrounded by a frame, the- 
fides of which ruſt be at ſuch a diſtance from it, as will allow a proper 
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thickneſs for the fides of the mould. A due quantity of the plaiſter, that 


is, what will be ſufficient to cover and riſe to ſuch a thickneſs as may give 
ſufficient ſtrength to the mould, as alſo to fill the hollow betwixt the frame 
and the model, muſt be moiſtened with water, till it be juſt of ſuch 
conſiſtence as will allow it to be poured upon the model, which ſhould 
be done as ſoon as poſſible: for it muſt not be delayed after the water is 
added to the plaiſter, which would otherwiſe concrete or ſet, ſo as to be- 
come more troublefome in the working, or unfit to be uſed. The whole 
muſt then be ſuffered to remain in this condition, till the plaiſter has at- 
tained its hardneſs ; and then. the frame being taken away, ' the preparatory 
caſt or mould thus formed, may be taken off from the ſubject entire. 
Where the model or original ſubject is of a round or erect form, a dif- 


ferent method muſt be purſued; and the mould muſt be divided into ſeve- 


ral pieces: or if the ſubject conſiſts of detached and projecting parts, it 
is fre d moſt expedient to caſt ſuch parts ſeparately; and afterwards 
join them together. | 

Where the original ſubje& or model forms a round, or ſpheroid, or any 


part of ſuch round or ſpheroid, more than one half the plaiſter muſt be 


uſed without any frame to keep it round the model ; and muſt be tem- 
nd like very ſoft paſte : but though it muſt not be ſo fluid as when pre- 
ared for flat figured models, it muſt be as moiſt as is compatible with 
its cohering caffciently to hold together: and being thus prepared, it 
muſt be put upon the model, and compreſſed with the hand, or any flat 
inſtrument, that the parts of it may adapt themſelves, in the moſt perfect 
manner, to thoſe of the ſubject, as well as be compact with reſpect to 
themſelves. 

When the model is ſo covered to a convenient thickneſs, the whole 
mult be left at reſt till the plaiſter be ſet and firm, ſo as to bear dividing 
without falling to pieces, or being liable to be put out of its form by 
Night or violence; and it muſt then be divided into pieces, in order to its 

being taken off from the model, by cutting it with a knife with a v 
thin blade; and being divided muſt be cantiouſly taken off, and kept till 
dry: but it muſt be always carefully obſerved, before the ſeparation of the 
parts be made, to notch them cro!s the joints, or lines of the diviſion, 
at proper diſtances, that they may with eaſe and certainty be properly con- 
joined together: which would be much more precarious and troubleſome 
without ſuch directive marks. The art of properly dividing the moulds, 
in order to make them ſeparate from. the model, conſtitutes the greateſt 
object of dexterity and {kill in the art of caſting; and does not admit of 
rules for the moſt advantageous conduct of it in every caſe. But we ſhall 
endeavour to explain the principles on which it depends, in ſuch a manner, 
that by a due application of them, all difficulties may at any time be ſut- 
| mounted, 


peed with water, to ſuch a conſiſtence, that. it may be wrought with the 
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mounted, and an expertneſs, eben of manner, acquired: by a Hitle ptac- 
tice. With reſpe& to the caſe in queſtion, whore the ſujet is if aroutid 
or ſpheroidal form, it is beſt to divide the mould into three parts, which 
will then eaſily come off from the model e and che fattie will Hold good of 
a cylinder; or any regular eurve figure, Or IO: 
The mould being thus formed, and dry, and the parts put together, it 
muſt be firſt greaſed, and placed in ſuch a poſition, that the hollow may 
lie upwards, and then filled with plaiſter, commiat with water, in the 
fame proportion and manner as was directed for the caſting the mould; and 
when the caſt is perfectly ſet, and dry, it muſt be taken ont of the mould 
ond tepaired, where it is neceflary ; - which finiſhes the whole operation: 
This. is all that is required with reſpect to ſubjects where the ſurfaces have 
the regularity above- mentioned: but where they form curves, which in⸗ 
terſect each other, the conduct of the operation muſt be varied with re- 
ſpect to the manner of taking the caſt of the mould from the ſubje& or 
model; atid where there are long projecting parts, fiich as — boy artns, 
they ſhould, as was obſerved before, be wrought in ſeveral cafts; In the 
fare manner figures, buſts, &c. may be caſt of lead, or any other metal, 
in the moulds of plaiſter : only the expence of plaifter, and tediouſneſs of 
its becoming ſufficiently dry, when in a very large maſs, to bear the heat 
of melted metal, render the uſe of clay, compounded with ſome other 
proper materials, preferable where large ſubjects are in queſtion, © 
Caſts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of a ſimilar form, may be 
made in plaiſter, by the method directed for baſs relievos. Indeed there 
is nothing more required than to form a mould by laying them on ol 42] 
board; and having furrounded them by a rim made of a piece of card, 
or any other paſteboard, to fill the rim with ſoft terperet plaifter of 
Paris; which mould, when dry, will ſerve for feveral caſts. It is never- 
theleſs a better method to form the mould of melted ſulphur; which will 
produce a ſharper impreſſion in the caſt, and be more durable than thoſe 
made of plaiſter. The eaſts of medals are frequently made of fulphur, 
which being melted, muſt be treated exactly if the ſame manner as the 
plaiſter. Cafts may be made likewiſe with "iron with very fittte additional 
trouble, provided it be prepared in the following manner. * © ©» 
Take any iron bar, or piece of a ſimilar form; and having heated it 
red hot, hold it over a ele contatifity water, and touch it very fligh 
with a rolf of falphur, which will immediately diſſolve it, and make it 
fall in drops into the water under it. As mucſł tron as may be wanted 
being thus-diffolved, pour the water out of the veſſel; and pick out the 


drops formed by the melted iron from thoſe of the fulphur, which'con= 


tain little or no iron, and will be diſtinguiſhable from che other by their 
colour and weight. an ie REES 
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The iron will, by this means, be rendered ſo fuſible, or eaſy to be 
melted, that it will run with leſs heat than will melt lead, and may be 
employed for making caſts of medals, and many other ſuch purpoſes, with 
great convenience and advantage. | 4.2193 i 

Caſting in joinery, &c. Wood is faid to caſt or warp, when either by 
its own drought, or moiſture of the air, or other accidents, it ſhoots or 
ſhrinks, and alters its flatneſs and ſtraitneſs and becomes crooked. 

CATACOMNB, a grotto or ſubterraneous place for the interment of the: 
dead. The term is particularly uſed in Italy for a vaſt aſſemblage of ſub- 
terraneous ſepulchres three leagues from Rome, in the Via Appia, ſuppoſed: 
to be the ſepulchres of the ancients. Each Catacomb is three feet broad, 
and eight or ten high, running in the form of an alley or gallery, and 
communicating with each other. | 
1 an engine like a. crane, uſed. by. builders. in. raiſing 
weights. 
„ in naval architecture, a large ſquare piece of timber; one: 
end of which is faſtened upon the fore-caſtle, and the other end projects 
without the bow, ſo far as to keep the anchor clear of the ſhip when it 

is drawing up by a tackle. 
Carkzrus, in architecture, a perpendicular line, ſuppoſed. to paſs, 
me the middle of a cylindrical body, as EH A * 2 
In the Ionic capital, the Cathetus is, a perpendicular line paſſing throug] 
the middle of the eye of the volute. | | ws 

CAvAzlox, or CAvAs10N,. in architecture, the hollow trench made 
for laying the foundation of a building, which, Coorg. 20 Palladio, 
ought to be one ſixth part of the height of the whole building. 
Car ro, a hollow member or round concave moulding, containing 
a quadrant of a circle. It is uſed as an ornament in cornices. Mr. Ze- 
libien takes notice, that workmen confound: the Cavetto with ſcotia, but 
the Cavetto is only half a ſcotia. When it is in its natural ſituation, it 
is by workmen. frequently called gula or guele, or mouth, in Engliſh.; 
and when inverted, gorge or throat. * 13-1: 

CAULICOLEsS, or CAULICOL1, eight leſſer branches or ſtalks, in the 
Corinthian capital, ſpringing out from the four greater or principal cauls, 
or ſtalks. The eight volutes of this order are. ſuſtained by four cauls or 
primary branches of leaves, from which theſe Caulicoles or leſſer foliages 
ariſe, Some authors confound theſe. with the. yolutes themſelves ; ſome 
with the helices, in the middle; and ſome. with. the principal ſtalks 
whence they ariſe, Some define them, ta be carved, ſcroolls, under the 
abacus, in the Corinthian capital. | 

CAUTL.XING, in naval architecture, the act of driving 2 of 
oakum, i. e. old ropes untwiſted and ſoftened into the ſeams of the 
planks, or between them. where they are joined, in order to keep out the: 

Water. : 
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: after the oakum is driven very hard into theſe ſeams, it is covered 
with with hot melted pitch, to prevent the water from rotting it. 

Cavsewar, or CAUSEY, a maſſive body of ſtones, ſtakes, and faf- 
eines; or an elevation of that viſcous earth, well beaten; ſerving either 
as a road in wet marſhy places, or as a mole to retain the waters of a 
pond, or prevent a river from overflowing the lower grounds. 

CELL, Cella, a little apartment or chamber, ſuch as thoſe wherein the 
ancient monks, ſolitaries, and hermits, lived in retirement. The hall 
wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided by Pee into divers 
Cells for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. 

CELLAR, the loweſt room in a houſe, the cieling of which i is level 
with the ſurface of the ground on which the houſe ſtands, or at moſt but 


very little higher. As to the fituation of Cellars, Sir Henry Wotton ſays, 


they ought, unleſs the whole houſe be cellared, to be fituated on the north. 
fide of the houſe,” as requiring cool and freſh air. 

Cellars are uſually, dug by the ſolid yard, which contains * 
ſolid feet; and therefore the length, breadth, and depth being multi plied 
together, and the product divided by twenty-ſeven, e quotient lg give 
the content in ſolid yards. 

CEMENT, or CAMENT, in a general ſenſe, any glutinous ſubſtance 
capable of uniting and keeping things together in cloſe cohefion, © — 

Cement, in architecture, a ſtrong ſort of mortar, uſed to bind or fix 
bricks or ſtones together, for ſome Find of mouldings; or in cementing : a: 
block of bricks ; for the carving of capitals,” ſcrolls, or the like. It is 
of two. ſorts, one called hot Cement, and the other cold-Cement ; becauſe: 
the hot Cement is made and uſed with fire ; and the cold Cementtds: _— 
and uſed. without fire. - an 8. ft; VU 39 

To make the hot Cement, take of bee vil two wad; and of main: 
one pound; mix them, and add one pound and a half of the fame pow» 
dered, as the body to be cemented is compoſed of, ſtrewing it into the 
melted mixture, and ſtirring them well together; and afterwards knead-- 
ing the maſs in water, that the powder may be thoroughly — 
with the wax and reſin. The proportion of the powdered. matter: 
be varied, where required, in order to bring the Cement nearer to the. c. 
lour of the body on which it is employed. 

This which forms an excellent ſtrong Cement, muſt be heated . 
applied; as muſt alſo the parts of the ſubject to be cemented: together; 
and care muſt be taken likewiſe that they are thoroughly dry. Where a 
great quantity of Cement is wanted for coarſer uſes, the coal-aſh: mortar, 
or Welch terras, as it is called, is the cheapeſt and beſt, and. will, hold 
extremely well, not only where it is conſtantly: kept wet, or diy; but 
even where it is ſometimes dry, and at other times wet; but where it is; 
liable to be expoſed to wet. and froſt, it ſhould, at its Veing laid an, be: 

| e E 2 ſyffered: 
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ſuffered to dry thoroughly before any moiſture can have acceſs to it; and, 


in that caſe, it will likewiſe be a great improvement to temper it with the 
blood of any beaſt. This mortar, or Welch terras, muſt be formed of 
one part lime, and two parts of well fifted coal-aſhes; and they maſt be 
thoroughly mixed by being beaten together ; for on the 8 mixture of 
the ingredients, the goodneſs of the compoſition depends. w 

Where the Cement is to remain continually under water, the true terras 
is commonly uſed, and will very well anſwer the purpoſe. It may be 
formed of two parts of lime, and one part of plaiſter of Paris, which 
ſhould be thoroughly well beaten together, and then uſed immediately. 

For the fixing ſhells, and other ſuch nice purpoſes, putty is moſt ge- 
neraly uſed ; but it may be formed of quick lime and drying oil, mixed 
with. an equal quantity of linſeed oil ; or, where the drying quicker is n6t 
neceſſary, it may be made with lime and crude Tinſeed oil, without the 


dryin c | 
Reta, pitch, and brick-duſt, in equal parts, melted together and uſed 
hot, are much the cheapeſt Cement for fhell work, and perform that 
office very well, provided the Bodies they are to join together be perfectly 
dry when they ate uſed. i (vai | | 
The cold Cement is leſs uſed, and is reckoned a ſecret known but to 
few bricklayers. It is made after the following manner. ' 
Take a pound of old Cheſhire cheeſe, pare off the rind and throw it 
by, then cut or grate the cheeſe very ſmall, put it into a pot with a quart 
of cow's milk; let it ſtand all night, and in the morning, take the whites 
of 'twenty-four or thirty eggs, and a pound of the beſt unſlacked or quick 
lime, and beat it in a mortar to a very fine powder, fift it in a fine hair 
ſieve, put the cheeſe and milk to it in a pan, or bowl, and ſtir them well 
gether with « trowel or ſuch like thing, 3 knobs of the cheeſe, 
if there be any, then add the whites of eggs, and temper all well toge- 
„ and it will be fit for uſe. This Cement will be of a white co- 
Jour; but if you will have it of the colour of brick, put into it either 
ſome very fine brick-duſt, or ſome almegram, juſt ſufficient to give it a 
colour. s 5 . | 
CHAMBER, in a houſe or building, any room ſituate between the low- 
ermoſt, excepting cellars, and the uppermoſt rooms. So that there ate 
in ſome houſes two. in others three or more ſtories of Chambers. Sir 
Henry Wotton directs, that the principal Chambers for pleaſantneſs be 
1 I e's eaſt. ks | n 
As to the proportions: the length of a well proportioned lodgin 
ſhould: be 3 and half of the ſame, or lone Imall e 
but ſhould never exceed that length. As for the height, three; fourths of 
the breadth will be a proper height. Palladio directs, that Chambers, 
- anti-chambers and halls, either flat or arched, Thould be made of the 
| following 
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hei 26 has he adviſes to divide the breadth inte 
HE ights take two of them for the height of the ſtory from the 
floor to the joiſt. 

In the building of Chambers, . to be had to the. ico of 
the. bed, which is uſually fix or ſeven feet ſquare ;- and the p ag 
well as to the fituation of the chimney, which, for this conſideration, ought 
not <0 be placed judtin the rages, but diſtant from it about two feet, or 
ee ee , dans, 7 ee e 
means the it be not in bu Ec 
breadth at leaſt of — — — feet within the work; and in this caſe, it 
may be placed exactly in the middle. 

CHANCELs.a of the fabric of a Chriſtian church, Petre the 
altar and baju that incloſes it, where the miniſter is placed at the c- 
lebration of the holy communioh. | 
| 'CnAnD2L42R, in military architecture, a kind of moveable parapet, 
conſiſting of a wooden frame, made of two upright ſtakes, about fix feet 
high, with croſs -planks between them; ſerving to ſupport faſcines to 
cover the pioncers. The Chandeliers difter from line © only in this, th 
the = "They as ud in pprouthes, lie, and ai ID 
ahove. They are in mines, 0. 
wotkmen — fon from their ſtations. _ | "wo 

3 ar N part of the r apital i 8 ec Sh 
abacus, u Echinus or e which 
or -_ on — * the 8 

— gle; the Larmigr, the ſoffit of a cornice which makes the pn 
dan mouchette. 

Channel of the Volute, in the louie capital the face of the ciroum- 
volution incloſed by a liſtel. 

CuaxrrArz, in building, a piece of wood fatened near the ends of 

the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall to ſupport two er three rows - 
of tiles, ſo to hinder. the rain water from trickling down the fides 
of the walls. 

CnA IRT, in architecture, a ſimall ornament carved into round beads, 
pearls, olives, and pater-noſters, which 1 is e done in baquettes, 


CHARGE or OVERCHARGE, in painting by Ns aten, 
of any perſon, wherein the likeneſs is e ut vithal ridiculed 


few painters have the;genius to. ſucceed in theſe Charges. The 8 
is, to pick out and heighten ſomething amiſs in the face, whether by way 
of or redundancy; thus, if nature. has given a man a noſe a Bed 
larger than ordinary, the painter falls in = her, and makes the noſe 
extravagantly long; and foo in other caſes. This is alſo called caticature. 

Cn, or CHARNEL=ROUSE, a kind of portico, or gallery, uſually 
n over Which were anciently laid the bones of the 


dead, 
8 . 
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dead, after the fleſh was wholly conſumed. Charnel-houſes are now 
uſually adjoining to the church. 1 Fn 
The Horſe-Che 


co | 5 
__* "Mr. Chomel ſays, that nothing ſeems to him more agree: 
would bring more profit to a country, than Cheſnuts planted in rows, 
well managed, and kept in good order; which would not only be pleaſing 
to the eye, but the flower would be agreeable to the ſmell; and the taſte 
in time will alſo be gratified. Theſe trees are of quick growth, they 
ſhoot up in a little time, and their Leaves, "which are very beautiful, wifl 
form a ſhade, which will invite people to retire under them In ſome 
places he tells us, that Chefnut“ trees grow like oaks; and make foreſt-. 
trees; they Hkewiſe plant them at a full diſtanee one from the other, 
like young oaks for coppice and under wood ;- but this is ſeldom done, as 
"Of are not good for burning, on account of their-crackling in the fire, 
and their aptneſs ta burn the, cloaths of thoſe who fit near it. 
As to the particular uſes of Cbiefnut- timber, they are next to the oak, 
maſt coveted by carpenters and joiners; and formerly moſt of our houſes. 
in London were built of it, there having been a large foreſt of them not 
far from this city in the reign of King Henry. , Ne os 
It makes the beſt ſtakes and poles for pallifadoes, pediments for vine 
props and hops it is alſo proper for mill-timber and water-works. i It 
is ſo prevalent againſt cold, that Cheſnut - trees defend other plantations 
from the injuries of the ſevereſt froſts. DIRT, BYY rsd 
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The Cheſnut- tree is alſo proper for columns, tables, cheſts, chairs, 
ſtools, bedſteads, and wine-caſks, and thoſe for other liquors, giving the 
liquor the leaſt tincture of the wood of any whatſoever, and having been 

dipped in fcalding oil, or well pitched; is very durable: It will lock 
fair without, indeed, when rotten within; however, the beams give 
warning of a fall of a houſe by their gong The'coals of this wood 


are excellent for the ſmith; ſoon kindled; and as ſoon quenchedt. 

Cnxvavx vs FR1SE, a large joiſt or piece of timber, about a foot in 

diameter, and ten or twelve feet in length; into the fides of which are 
a | driyen. 
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driren a great number vf wooden pins, about ſix feet lang, armed with 
iron points, and croſſing one another. The chief uſe of the Chevaux 
de Friſe, is to ſtop up breaches, or to ſecure the avenues of a camp, from 
the inroads both of horſe and foot. It is ſometimes alſo mounted on 
wheels, with artificial fares, to roll down in an aſſault. | . 
CHIMNEY, that part of a houſe where the fire is made, having a funnel 
to carry away the ſmoke. | 1 15 17727 
In moſt things relating to building, we may refer the modern architect 
to the practice of the ancients for models from which to work, and ex- 
amples by which to improve; but in this matter of Chimnies we have 
not that reſource. The accounts the antients give of them in their wri- 
tings are ſhort and trivial; and the rules of Vitruvius for conſtructing them 
are full of obſcurity. . Indeed they were leſs acquainted with them, be- 
cauſe they had lets neceſſity for them; they lived in a warmer country | 
than ours, and they had the uſe of ſtoves; ſo that the eonſtruction of 
Chimnies was little regarded. With us the neceſſity of them is abſolute, 
and the inconveniences that frequently attend them are ſo great, that no- 
thing more eſſentially regards the profeſſion of the architect, than their 
proper conſtruction and diſpoſition. 1 1 
Fires are neceſſary, and we wiſh the ſmoak to paſs free away: in this 
the effect of the wind is very great; and to be ſecure of every advantage 
in that reſpect, the builder is to have the danger of ſmoak in his eye from 
the firſt diſpoſition of the building. Let him conſider firſt the nature of 
the region, and from what quarter the winds moſt frequently blow, or 
moſt furiouſſy: and let him, according to this conſideration, diſpoſe. the 
rooms that ſhall have moſt need of fires in places where theſe winds have 
leaſt power. This is much earlier than builders uſually. begin their pro- 
viſion : againſt: ſmoaky Chimnies ; but their not taking the precaution in 
time is one of the principal reaſons why the fault is fo difficult to be re- 
medied. He who ſhall have begun thus can have only the ill conſtruction 
of a Chimney to combat with in-the attempt of remedying an error ; he 
who has neglected it may have the diſpoſition of it, which is often im- 
poſſible to alter. 75 , 5 : 
The common cauſes of ſmoaking are either that the wind is too much 
let in above at the mouth of the ſhaft, or the ſmoke is ſtifled below; and 
ſometimes a higher building, or a great elevation of the ground behind is 
the ſource of the miſchief. Finally, the rgom in which the Chimney 
is, may be ſo little or cloſe, that there is not a ſufficient current of air to 
drive up the ſmoke. When the architect has thus acquainted himſelf 
with the ſeveral cauſes of the ſmoaking of Chimnies, he will know by 
what means he may moſt rationally obviate ſuch inconveniences ; and ho 
he may remedy the ccident, where in ſpite of all his care it ſhall hap- 
pen: when the cauſe is not conſidered, this is impoſſible, and it is no un- 
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common thing to ſee much labour beſtowed perfectly in vain, becauſe the 


fault is miſunderſtood. | | 


As ſmoakiny is the _ inconvenience that can attend this part of 
architecture, we have ſet out in this place with its cauſes ; theſe we ſhall 
now caution the architect to obviate by a proper diſpoſition and proportion 
of his rooms, and a judicious conſtruction of the Chimney itſelf. We 


have ſeen, that the two great cauſes of the inconvenience are the ſmoak's 


ing driven back, or lingering in the funnel: the driving back is an ac- 


ciilent from without; tlie lingering in the funnel is from ſome error with- 
in, either in the conſtruction of the funnel itſelf, or of the room where 
the Chimney ſtands, | | 


— 


The Chimney may be divided into two parts, the firſt containing the 
opening, the hearth, and the funnel ; the other the jambs or ſides, the 


mantle-piece which reſts upon them, and what is. called the Chimney- 
piece, which comes over the mouth. This is the common diſtinction, 


and according to this, the. firſt part is what concerns us, the reſt ornament. 


Much depends upon the opening; if this be too. ſmall and low, the 
ſmoak of irtelf naturally is checked the firſt ſetting out, and miſſing 
its way, returns into the room; and on the contrary, if it be too large 


and high, the ſame happens, becauſe if there be too much room for the 


air and wind, the ſmoak will by that be driven into the room. The 
proportions of Chimnies we ſhall give hereafter, when we treat of their 
ornamental parts, and the rooms in which they are to ſtand ; here we 


are enquiring only into their general ſtructure. The mouth of the Chim- 


ney, or that part which joins the back, ſhould be ſomething ſmaller than 
the reſt; for this will make a ſtop againſt the ſmoak, when it ſhall be 


coming down into the room; and meeting with that reſiſtance, it-wilt 


of courſe return back : indeed the making the funnel narroweſt at bottom 
is a very great article in the preventing ſmoaking, becauſe it affiſts doubly ;. 
the ſmoak getting the eaſier up, as the ſpace is all the way wider, and. 
coming down wi \ more. difficulty as it grows narrower; Yet this pru- 
dent caution- muſt not be carried to an extreme, becaufe then the ſmoak. 
will linger in the upper part, and all the force of the draught below will. 
not be ſufficient to. fend it | 
Another. very good method to affift the difcharge of the ſmoak is the 
making two holes one over another in each ſide of the Chimney; one of 
theſe is to go-floping. upwards, and the other floping downwards, ſo that 
the ſmoak will always find way through one of diem. The' placing a 
moveable vane at the top of the Chimney: is alſo often ſucceſsful ; this 
keeps the opening of the funnel ſcreened againſt the efforts of the wind, 


let that blow which way it will. To theſe we may add two other con- 
trivances more ingenious than uſeful ; the one is the carrying up the fun- 


nel. ſpiral, to prevent the eaſy deſcent. of the. ſmoak ; and the other the 


hanging, 
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hanging the zoljpile in the lower part of the Chimneg, to drive 2 
blowing. This æolipile is a hollow ball of hraſs filled with/ water, wi 
a a ſmall opening in one part; this being hung up juſt over the flame, blows 


forcibly out at the hole as the water heats, Pn 1 e e 
Theſe are the ſeveral methods commonly uſed for the remedying as 
well as preventing the ſmoaking of Chimnies; but let the judicious ar- 
chitect proceed upon the moſt certain principles in obviating the danger. 
Let him obſerve a due proportion between the ſize of the room and that 
of the Chimney ; let him be careful to place the doors in ſuch-a manner, 
that they. may. moſt favour the carrying up of the ſmoak, and to give the 


" 


fides a proper projection, and the back a due diſtance. 


Chimney hooks, are hooks of ſteel and braſs, put into the jaumbs of 
Chimnies, into each jaumb one, for the handle of the fire · tongs and fire- 


pan to reſt in. 


Chimney jaumbs, are the ſides of a Chimney, commonly ſtanding out 
perpendicularly (but ſometimes circularly) from the back, on the extre- 
mities of which the mantle- tree reſts. „ 
CHIMNEY-PIECE, is a compoſition of certain mouldings of wood or 
ae ee on the fore · ſide of the jaumbs, and coming over the 


Of the general Structure of Cbimnej- pieces and 45. ſovera 1 Materiat... 


We are in nothing left ſo much to the dictates of fancy, under the: _ 
whole ſcience of architecture, as in the conſtruction of Chimney-pieces.. 


Thoſe who have left rules and examples for other articles lived in hotter 
countries; and the Chimney was not with them as it is with us, a part 


of ſuch eſſential importance, that: no common room, plain or elegant, 
could be conſtructed without it. With us no article in a well - finiſhed room 
is ſo eſſential. The eye is immediately caft upon it on entering, and tlie 
place of fitting down is naturally near it. By this means it becomes the 
moſt eminent thing in the finiſhing of an apartment; and, as fancy is to 
take the place of rule and example in its conſtruction, nothing is more 
eſſential than to direct the young architect how he ſhall employ this wild 


guide property; on what occaſions: he is to. give the reins to imagination, 


and when it is to be limited by method. | 
We ſhall. endeavour to lay before our readers all the variety that can 


properly be introduced, and every kind of allowable ornament, adding to 


theſe what may be tranſpoſed. from other parts in the antique ſtructures, 


and upon what plan he may deviſe innumerable and unexceptionable de- 


corations. | | 
We ſhall firſt conſider the ſtructure of the | = d 833% 3 . 
Lighter, reſt upon the more worthy materials. Party 908: paſſing 
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The ſquate body of a Chirnney, opened on one fide from the level of 
a floor 'to' a due height, for the convenience of making a fire, and the 
advantage of receiving its heat, gives the whole idea of the plain Chim- 


ney- piece: that is, a ſquare aperture in one ſide of the ſtructure with 


the raw bricks as edges. Thus it Press to us in the firſt conſtruction of 
rooms; thus it appeared to thoſe whom neceſſity firſt taught its uſe; and 
thus it ſtands before the architect to be finiſhed: 9 


The form and dimenſions we have conſidered among eſſential parts 3 


and its decoration now comes into the regard among thoſe which are 


aN ornamental. To trace this matter from its origin, we ſhall be 


led to the riſe. of the firſt plain Chimney- pieces, formed as all other or- 


naments that have their foundation in a ſenſe of utility, from the incon- 


venience of the part to be ornamented in its natural condition. The 
edges of a brick wall thus furniſhing the original chimney, would crum- 
ble and break off; and they would be inconvenient to thoſe who ſat near 


them, by their roughneſs and foulneſs. To take off this difagreeable loox 


and inconvenience at once, a frame of wood-work was carried round it, 
a board on each ſide, and a third at the top; and this upper one, whoſe 
thickneſs firſt ſeemed as a ledge to hold things, gave rife to the mantle- 
piece, now ſo common and fo proper an ornament to the conſtruction. © 

The firſt improvement was painting theſe boards ; and the next was 
ſupplying their place with more proper, or more ornamental materials, 
Stone was fitter to be near a fire than wood, becauſe not liable to acci- 
dents of burning; and the uſe of this ſoon introduced that of marble. 

The ſtone Chimney- piece, while it baniſhed the fear of fires, renewed 
the other inconveniency of the original Chimney, though; in a leſs de- 
. 81 for Hough leſs foul than brick, it was not near ſo cleanly as wood. 
Here marble ſupplied the deficiency ; as ſecure from fire as ſtone, and 
more beautiful and cleanly than wood. 115 hs 


Of ſimple and continued cn, ᷑-PixcgS. FEY 


Thus far the firſt efforts of the rude architecture in early time carried 


the decoration of the Chimney. In after ages, a variety of, marbles, ex- 
ceeding one another in beauty, took each other's place in magnificent 
apartments; and to theſe firſt the ſculptor added the graces of his art; 
and afterwards the architect, judging the conſtruction of the ornament 
not unworthy his moſt ſerious attention, enriched it with columns and 
their entablatures, till the workmanſhip eclipſed the beſt materials. We 
thall conſider hereafter the variety of materials the ancients had for their 
greater purpoſes, moſt of which remain for our ſervice in thefe articles, 
and ſhall then treat of the addition of ornament. r r 
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In order to aſcertain the propriety of the peculiar kinds of marble we 
ſhall recommend, (for it is not every one we can recommend to the archi- 
tect for his purpoſe,) we thall firſt conſider the Chimney- piece as ſuited to 
rooms of more or leſs elegance, by placing it before him in the two ge- 
neral conditions, ſimple, or continued to the cieling ; by ſimple, we. 
mean a Chimney which terminates at its mantle-piece, or by a pediment, 
or other ſuch ornament over it; and by this kind of Chimney, continued 
up to the cieling, we underſtand an entire work finiſhing that part of 
the room, and conſiſting of the proper or ſimple Chimney and ornaments 
above correſpondent to it in breadth, leaving a pannel for a picture, ter- 

minated at the heighth of the room, with ſculpture, accommodated in 
nature and degree to that of the lower york Fry BY | 

Theſe are the two general ideas the ſtudent is to entertain of a Chim- 
ney- piece. | RISE 1 5 

Thoſe kinds of marble may be very well ſuited/to one Chimney-piece, 
which may be altogether. improper for the other; for in the continued 
Chimney- pieces we ſhall give, for many purpoſes the upper work is to 
be of wood or ſtucco, plain or gilded 4 and #n all theſe caſes there 'are 


rules to be had, from its nature and intended ſurface, for the kind of 


marble which will be fitted for the work below. - h 
Of the various Ornaments of CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


When we have introduced the ſtudent to the firſt diſtinction and general 
diviſion under which he is to regard this part of a room, we ſhall con - 
ſider the various ornaments. of which each kind is capable. With reſp 
to their appropriation and uſe, he will find that the fimple Chimney is beſt 
ſuited to a papered or plain room, or to,one that has little additional de- 
corations ; the continued kind to thoſe which have higher finiſhings ; 
and he will find that the whole honour of this work will depend upon 
the ſuiting this continued ornament to the reſt of the finiſhing. Both « 
the one and the other are ſuſceptible of all the grace of ornament. . - 

We ſhall afterwards treat of the diſtinct kinds of decorations, which 
are proper to either in. particular, or common to both, and ſhew the uſe 
of columns and fimilar decorations, From theſe we ſhall proceed to the 
introduction of figures, the Caryatic or Perſian orders, &c. | 5 


Of the Appropriation of the Materials to CuiMNey-Pitces. 


. the beforementioned diſtinctions we ſhall be able to ſpeak intel- 
ligibly to the ſtudent with reſpect to: the different kinds of marble, and 
their proper uſe. When we can be diſtinctly underſtood what is the cha- 
racer of the ſimple and continued Chimney-piece, that with mere ſculp- 
ture, that with columns, and that with figures, we can without te- 


G g diouſneſs 
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diouſneſs explain, what is the kind of marble ſuited in general to either 
urpoſe. | 
: Having given this diſtinction of Chimney-pieces, that of marble fol- 
lows, the nature of the materials being a proper appendage to the va- 
riety of the works. We ſhall. conſider the ſeveral ſpecies particularly 
hereafter ; but for the preſent it will be neceſſary to eſtabliſ only one ge- 
neral diſtinction, this is, into the wry and variegated: marbles. By the 
plain the ſtudent is to underſtand: thoſe marbles which are throughout of 
one colour, whatſoever: that be; and by the variegated, ſuch as have 
more than one colour, however, diſpoſed. Of this latter kind there are 
a great number, and they have their variegations.in.different-manners-and + 
degrees, but in whatever degree or form they are diſtributed, our rules 
to be eſtabliſhed in this place ſuit them alike. _ _ 290 
Many of the variegated marbles are very expenſive in the firſt purchaſe, 
and ſome of them = a vaſt additional charge attending the cutting. 
Thoſe to whom expence is a recommendation (and there are too: many of 
that claſs) determine generally by this, and. allot the moſt expenſive kinds 
for the richeſt Chimnies: but let our ſtudent guide hint If by better 
rules; let him conſider to what purpoſe each will beſt ſerve, which have 
the moſt compact ſubſtance, and will beſt: anſwer to the artiſt's chiſſel, 
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ö ployed a plain marble; and where they 
allowed the moſt variegated kinds. The reaſon of this is evident, and it is 
ſurprizing that all ages have not attended to it: the beauty of ſculpture de- 
pends upon light and fhade, and therefore every thing which diſturbs 
the light in this reſpec, defeats the purpoſe of the artiſt. Any thing 
creates this diſturbance that occaſions a different reflection of the rays 
of light; and we know that the rays differ from every colour. The 
ſhades give the eye all the idea it has of this great ornament ;. and theſe 
= diverſified when the ight is reflected from an object in different 
colours, | 


Therefore 
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Therefore for all ſculpture and. ornament, the, beſt material is that 
which is of one ſimple colour, This is an invariable rule, founded upon 
unalterable principles in the nature of things; and this the young ar- 
chitect is to make the firſt guide of his . —9 This will throw him 
upon a determination very different from that we have named as the com- 
mon opinion of common, judges; inſtead; of beſtowing the richeſt- co- 
laured marbles: upon. thoſe- Chimney- pieces where he intends the eſt 
expence of ornament, he will reſerve theſe painted kinds for ſuch as he 
intends ſhould be wrought with leſs, aſſiſtance of the chiſſel; and be) will 
adopt for. theſe bigh u ee pieces always hein marble of _ un 
eee ee, Ji L299) 5 205 1 2000 $5471 | 
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Upon. the pla —— laid down, let us now advance to a Chiminey wy 


which there is the uſe of an orderc. We begin with that which Made 
loweſt in rank among thofe proper to be uſed for this purpoſe, the Doric ; 
and there is none that anfwers "the intent more bappily för general occa - 
ſions. If eyer the Tuſcan order” ſhiould be Woch of, the common 
root of a Dutch ordinary would de the on place for it, and then 
wrought in 18 it might ſtand an emblem of the taſte of thę 0 Wen 
but the very 15 this Far us, to great” eleg vie 4.— dign 

Ab the Boge ie frier er 95 a Rn ip at 
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PRs eres of B's pb 4” 85 
louf; and there Tres 2 qining bf Pin in e 
oe bb proper. Wr Val pepef 40s pity ln you 
Out- additron; or arg that. the dude ay hot 2 embatraffed 
with any additional articles in the rank og e 9 "fuppofe"it 
in a. atloſit papeted in the preſent fa iona Te My is 
added to it, 28 Fa Plaue of e Seit $a 
feretice in colour it ftands very Sud the fitſt Hons het firikes' 
the eye on entrance, and the only one that can fix the attention. 
In this caſe, as it will be confidered” ſtuictiy, let the architect t ke Ry, 
it be liable to no objection ; anf ag there Wi be —.— nce in tl 
of the order, at any rate It fn take care the a anſwer the chat 5 
In the firſt place, let him conſidet the outline of t ri whole, and let him" 
ſee that the entire work be not tob high. The Doric is not a lofffiveder, 
and very little is intended to be added here above its cornice; in this in- 
ſtance, therefore, the general defign muſt be that of a grand and ſolid 
Chimney- piece, whoſe proportion and regularity are to be its ſources of. 
grace and ornament, 3 
"The column is no way ſo happily proportioned: fer 4 near view" as by, 
the method of Palladio' $ meaſures; and there is . uſe of an order i in 
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which it is brought ſo perfectly before the eye entire as this way. This 


underſtood; let. the architect deſign the outline of his whole Chimney- 
piece, and raiſing the column upon a plinth, conſtruct its ſeveral parts, 
architrave, frieze and cornice, with the due 71 to its height and 
diameter, carrying up above it a 1 piece of the pedeſtal from over the 
columns, by way of finiſhing to them; and continued at the ſame height 
all the way between. This is the general idea; we ſhall. deſcend now 
to particulars. UAE | Rennen 


Io execute the Chimney- piece here deſigned in its full elegance, the 


columns muſt be two on each ſide; we are ſenſible this muſt be an addi- 
tion, and a very conſiderable one to the expence, but the advantage will 
very well repay it. The firſt things that occur to the imagination of the 
architect in this place are the diſtance of the calumns and their projection; 
theſe we ſhall immediately ſettle. The diſtance muſt be ſuch, that a 
trigliph come regularly over the axis of each column, and a metope of 
due meaſure and proportion be left between. In this manner of coupling 


- 


and the full beauty of its frieze is di 


As to their projection, let the young architect remember, that columns 


the Doric columns, there is all the mer which that order is capable, 


that not being needful; but adviſe him to wx a moderate proportion, 


conceived. : 5 | . 
Beſides the working the ſeveral proper mouldings with truth, which in 
this order is the right ſource of elegance and grace, there remains the 
conſideration of the frieze, in which our ſtudent is aware he may, at his 
pleaſure, uſe more or leſs ornament. | 


The 
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The Doric, without its triglyphs, wants its moſt; eſſential character, 
and ſeems but an elevated Tuſcan. Theſe, therefore, we would enjoin 
our ſtudent never to retrench: but there remain the metopes 2 
ſpaces between them, in which. he is more at liberty. None would call 
it an omiſſion if he left them plain; but they are a very agreeable ſeat of 
ornament; and ſomething may be added in this reſpect at a very ſmall 
expence. The ancients, who uſed this order firſt for temples, choſe for 
their decoration the inſtruments and objects of ſacrifice; but this is by 
no means the bufineſs for a Chimney. It will be beſt to decorate them en- 
tirely with the works of fancy; or with alternate flowers and fanciful fi- 
gures. In this reſpect, let the architect obſerve the proportion of orna- 
ment, between the neck and the ſhaft, which is the only part on which 
we have allowed it, and the metope, which is the ſole part in the enta- 
blature, in which any thing can be placed to correſpond with it. If the 
metopes are decorated with figures, never let the neck be plain; but let 
it certainly have roſes, correſpondent to thoſe embelliſhments. The rule 
is not ſo abſolute on the other fide, but that it may admit of licence in 
favour of the ſmaller part. The tric: doctrine is, that if the metopes be 
left plain, the neck be alſo plain. This is founded upon the laws of the 
ſcience, but in the preſent inſtance, we ſhall obſerve they are nat inviola- 
ble; and adviſe the young deſigner,” if there be any decoration-in the reſt 
of the Chimney- piece, which is the point next to coine under conſidera· 
tion, that he allows roſes to the neck, though the metopes be plain. 
Fe 21cm {nllofias Intfonctact 2oviccl 
| art. Of the Ornamente F "the of tbe Clrmnty-PIEce.' Aon 
eee eee to 11 24 21010 OY 2111 
The ſtudent will eaſily conceive, that the coupled columns do not com- 
poſe, thewhole Chimney- piece; they would. appear raw and naked if they 
came with their edges to the aperture of the fire- place. They muſt have 
a back, and that muſt, be continued to ſome breadth within the expanſe; 
and it will receive, very properly. ſome decoration. This part might be 
carried plain to the edge, but it would by no means agree with the baſes 
of the columns, or mouldings of the entablature. All here ſhould be 
of a piece, and the leaſt that can be added is a bead by way of margin. 
This will be only fit when the order is executed in the plaineſt manner; 
and even then it will be much better to allow ſomething more. A raiſed 
ornament of mouldings is the leaſt that ſhould be thought of; and at 
Pleaſure there may be thrown behind theſe an edge of ſculpture. = 
The quantity or form of this is altogether the work of fancy. This 
ornament being added to the verge of the aperture, the freeze forming a 
continued line, from one pair of columns to the other, will be too tame 
and uniform for the reſt. Its length will indeed be over proportioned in 
every ſenſe, and it remains to conſider, in what manner to 2 upon it. 
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The plaineſt, beſt and eaſieſt manner, is by inſerting a tablet over the 
centre of the aperture, to intercept or corer ſo much of the freeze. 
This is a kind of addition, very natural and very proper in a Chimney- 
piece; and it will receive any ornament the architect ſhall find correſpon- 
dent to the reſt of the work. The plaineft and moſt natural is an urn to 
fill the centre; and from the handles of this may be dropped on each ſide 
2 feſtoon, which drooping towards the middle, may be raiſed again, ſo as 
to reach the upper corner on each ſide of the table. 
This done, the Chimney- piece may very properly be ſtiled compleat. 
But ſtill there is a part, in which, if the architect pleaſes, he may in- 
dulge his fancy with ſome ornament. This is the plain- piece, carried 
up above the cornioe, to correſpond: with the finiſhings of the columns. 
It is but little that ſhould be done here; and it is much eaſier and more 
natural therefore to err on the fide of exceſs than of defect. Scrolls may 
be added to the projecting parts, at the ends which finiſh the top, over 
the columns; and over the tablet in the centre may be raiſed a (mall pe- 
diment. Thus much may be allowed within the bounds of the moſt ſo- 
ber rule and method: more may be added, but it will be wrong, for the 
intent is, chat the body of the Chimney- piece ſhould attract the eye, indi 
this additional par. ni 102mg off: ni zd C] 
The pediment ſhould be open, becauſe it will then receive à figure ; 
and m preſcribes the adding that part of decorative furniture. The 
depth of the cornice, and the flat tap of the additional part, will ſerve as 
ſhelves for fanciful embelliſhments ; and of whatever kind they are, there 
ſhould be three principal ones, one on the lower part in the pediment: 
the two others are the extremes of the upper directly over the columns: 
thele may be vaſes. This is always right in the eye of reaſon, becauſe it 
ives the columns an appearance of uſe. In architectufe, every th 
ould at leaſt wear the afpect of being 1 for this re- 
conciles the whole to reaſon. We know the columns in front of an edi- 
fice, ate ufually meant only for ornament; yet they never give ſo much 
ſatisfaction, as when they are terminated by an attic pilaſter, and that 
ſupports a ſtatue. The caſe is the ſame here ; the vaſe we prepoſe as the 
principal figure at each corner will ſtand in the place of ſuch an image. 
The projecting part of the top - piece ſerves as the attic pilafter in other 
inſtances; and there is that Gt of deluſion ve expect in theſe inſtances, 
the columns ſeem placed there for ſome uſefnl purpoſe. ' Having thus 
conſidered at large the conſtruftion of this Chimney-piece, we ſhall en- 
ter upon the ſubject of the moſt proper materials. 
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/ the kind: of Marble meſt fit far this CIM ET. | 
Cuſtom allows the architect great liberty in this reſpect, and it is often 
abuſed ; we ſee Chimney-pieces very well deſigned, and cen, well exer 
cuted ; where the choice of the materials diſgraces the conſtzuction, and 
buries the grnament. Againſt theſe errors we are to caution qui ſtudent; 
and if he recollects the principles we have already eſtabliſhed reſpecting 
the uſe of plain and coloured marbles, he will nat be at g loſs for the 
foundation of all we have to add reſpecting his conduct in the. preſent; in 
ſtance. In the firſt place, he has his choice of three manners in which 
to execute the work in point of materials. It may be entirely of ane 
kind of marble, or it may take in two kinds, or it may even. recgive the 
addition of a thi * ur tie need ©. nike 114 $483 129171 225 $11 

The plain manner is to make the zyhole of one kind, put in the gcond 
inſtance, tho body. of the Chimney- piece being of one kind, the columns 
are to be of e bod ae, the third, the columns, being of ons kind, 
and the body, af the work of another; the tablet, which is a, very. ;con{pir 
cuou part, may be af a third. This may be carried yet father, for the 
tablet being of a diſtinct kind, the ſculptured ornaments may be of one 
different even, tram that, and the plain part will ſerve as a grund and foil 
to chem. "The plaineſt way of Ri would be to execute this Qhimney en- 
tirely with white marble; and this will be extremely pleaſing. But let 
the architect, who ſuperintends ſuch a work, ſee that the true, pure, ſta- 

tuary, marble be employed: for 18 the plain White is very — 
- nothing could be ſo improper as the veined white, or common marble. 
The reaſon why the plain white would be proper, is, becauſe it would 
clearly and beautifully ſhew all the work in the ſcrolls, ahout the feſtoons 
in the tablet, and the decoration of the freeze of the order. This it 
would do, becauſe being. of one entire uniform colour, it would always 
recęive and reflect the light with truth; but in the common marble, 
which the vulgar ſuppoſe like this, and fit for the ſame purpoſes, the 
veins would I as 4 many ſhadows, and would perplex and confound 
the, whole work. 100 WF 10: 17% +341} .51 Hs Jakes 3 F 491. . 
The body of the Chimney- piece in white, and the columns in black 
marble, would be agreeable to the cye, but monumental; we name this 
becauſe there are roms of à particular caſt which it may ſuit: but what 
we ſhall abſolutely recommend to the ſtudent is to adopt both the rules in 
the conſtruction of this piece, and give a coloured marble for thaſe parts 
which are detached and plain, and to make the reſt of an uniform o 
In this there is {till great choice, for the columns, according to this 
may he of any of the coloured marbles, and the body of the Chimuey 
piece of any of the plain ones; but where there is even ſo much _ 
| | ers 
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there is always a preference in ſome articles. Here the moſt elegant man- 
ner would be to conſtruct the whole body of the work of pure white ſta- 
tuary-marble, and the columns of the ſyena, or gold and purple. Mar- 
bles of greater or of leſs expence may be found at every ſtatuary's, and 
many that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe: this will give the general rule, 
by which, to regulate the choice in every kind. 85 2 
The tablet ſtill remains to be conſidered, for it is abſolutely a detached 
piece, and may be of any one of the other kinds, or different from both. 
his laſt method is never to be uſed, unleſs when it is of a very rich ma- 
terial. Some of the French marbles, that are veined in the manner of 
agates, may be uſed, but they are the pooreſt kind that can properly be 
admitted; and as they are very irregular, their veins running wildly, and 
there being chaſms or holes in many places, if they be admitted, there 
muſt be great care in chuſing a perfect and well figured-piece; and in 
wing it the moſt complete poliſh of which it is capable. There are 
Sis of the old marbles much more fit for the purpoſe ; the true verde 
antique, will be a glorious addition in this place, its elegant green being 
_ altogether unlike the whole; and upon this the ornament well wrought in 
the fame ſtatuary kind will be very elegant. A tablet of the true por- 
phyry will alſo ſuit very happily ; its bloody tinge never ſhewing itſelf ſo 
rich, as in the contraſt of the pure white of this ſtatuary kind. Tf theſe 
do not pleaſe, the choice ſhould fall upon the granite, whoſe: ſingular 
aſpect, thus contraſted with the reſt, cannot fail to pleaſe every eye; and 
whoſe everlaſting poliſh adds greatly to its recommendation: 
Having thus eſtabliſhed rules for conſtructing theſe plainer Chimney- 
pieces, we ſhall, in our next, enter upon fuch as receive the addition of 
figures. | BEE SHAH 5 
th, a CHiMNEY-PIECE with FIGURES. {11 , _ 
Me named the uſe of Figures, that is, the introduction of the Perſian 
and Coriatic orders in the decoration of Chimney- pieces; and as nothing 
that can be uſed on this occaſion is more delicate, we ſhall, by a familiar 
inſtance, explain the general doctrine relating to their uſe. It is enough 
to ſay here, that they are repreſentations of perſons of different nations, 
whom, inſtead of devoting for life to the meaneſt and moſt laborious em- 
ployments, the Greeks conſigned to immortality in the figures of them in 
their temples; ſupporting the weight of the upper part of the building, 
or ſeeming to ſupport it. | 
| Men of rude genius repreſent them cruſhed and finking under the 
weight, and think it a high degree of merit, if they can figure in their 
ſculpture, ſtarting eyes or burſting finews. The Greeks deteſted ſuch 
barbarity ; nor, I hope, are we ſo juſtly cenſured for a love of cruelty, 
that ſuch ſights coul pleaſe us. Itwas enough for the polite and hu- 
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mane Greeks, that they could place them for eternity in the condition of 
e llavery they did not deſire to make the load oppreſſive, Their 

ures were eaſy, and the incumbent weigbt was not great. Let us in 
af things imitate them; but it is in no part of architecture we ought ſo 
clp, e or can e as in the uſe of theſe orders in the 
decoration of Chimney- pieces. 1 is continually upon theſe Hpures 
when placed in ſuch a — ; and he muſt have barbarous fancy, 
who would” with: to diſpoſe them in attitudes of horror. Every thing 
there ſhould have an air * 1 at leaſt, wn he thould po 


the idea of 'confiraint'or'ps * 
ids the duden in hin chakde mn U 


This geen m 6 5 
of esd Agar and he will naturally ackn the foro of ro g- 
neral rules for the choice and dif of theſe figures. 


1. That the Perſian order is fitteſt for the continued Chinaney-plece, 
and the Cariatic for the fimple. | | 
2. E are weight be laid upon either; chat the firaple Chir 
ney-piece of this eonſtruction terminate abſolutely at its proper mantle- 
e, which muſt be the top of the entablature of an order; and that 
in the continued kind, the ornaments to the ceiling be light; and dhe 
materials alls of a light kind upon this alone depends the idea of caſe 
in the figures; and conſequently upon it depends entirely N a 
in vie them. 
f ky". Sp EIN that the figures thould ot be ane: ad" 
| hall give one general direction to the ſculptor, with & to their coun» 
tenances ; which is, that the Perſian, or man-figure, a look of in- 
dignation or contem and the Cariatic, or woman of dejection without 
pain. Let the Pe — he does not feel the load, but the in- 
and the G N een =_ condition with hu- 


Of a — with the CanraTic ORDER. 


_ Let the perſon who propoſes a Chimney of this kind, At LAY 
the propolal from, his ietor, firſt repreſen t to him. the expence. This 
is 3 very needful article at firſt ſetting out, for if it be omitted, he muſt 
expect, either that the owner will be ſtartled. at the charge, ar thay the 

nun | 
The gutes in ſuch a-Chimney are near Abe eye, fo. that every defect 
will be ſeen as well as every beauty s and they are. of the nature of .thaſe 
N in the art which. had much better be omitted entirely, 
RES manner. It is uſual to croud other ornaments among 
about the fame Chimney ; for the common opinion is, that 
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neſs in a certain degree is preferable, becauſe it is more correſpondent to 
the figures; but the needful expence is, that the Chimney-piece be of 
ſufficient extent and bigneſs, that the materials be good, and that a full. 
price be allowed the ſculptor. He muſt finith his work according to the 

rice; and there is none too great that is within the bounds of reaſon ; 
hoy there is no occaſion on which his art may be diſplayed ſo perfectly. 


We are to treat here of a Chimney of the Cariatic order, and accord- 


ing to our firſt principle this muſt be a ſimple one. The female figures 
of this order are to ſtand at ſeeming eaſe, and it would be monſtrous to 
load them with ornaments up to the ceiling. Themſelves are ſufficiently 
ornamental for the work, and the leſs the eye is diſturbed in contemplat- 
ing them the better. For all theſe reaſons, a plain' or ſimple Chimney, 
which terminates at the mantle-piece, 1s the proper one for the reception 
of the Cariatic order. This mantle-piece ſhould be formed by the pro- 
jection of the entablature, ſupported by theſe figures, with no farther ad- 
dition; and there is to the true architect an abſolute rule what this enta- 
blature ſhould be. This deſerves a ſtrict attention; for whenever there 
is an abſolute rule from antiquity, and no objection lies againſt it in na- 
ture or reaſon, nor any thing better can be put in the place of what it 
directs, it is wrong not to make it abſolute, and accuſe all of error who 
depart from it. | | 23 DU 698 $ nit oc n. 
hen we ſpeak of theſe male and female figures, under the name of 


Perſian and Cariatic orders, we do not conſider them as ſimple ſtatues, 
but as parts of an order of architecture. They ſupply the place of the ſhaft 


of a column; and they are to ſupport an entablature. 


We ſee fancied mouldings placed upon the heads of theſe figures in mo- 


dern works; for there is no error or abſurdity ſo groſs, but ſome of thoſe 
whom of late times we have called architects, have fallen into it: but in 
the earlier times it was otherwiſe: the chaſte taſte of the Greeks admitted 
none of theſe irregularities; the termination over a Perſian or Cariatic ſta- 
tue was always the regular entablature of one of the orders, 

It was this which determined the order; for the ſtatue ſerved as the 
ſhaft to any: and their general diſtinction was, that the heavy entabla- 
tures ſhould be laid upon the Perſian, as male figures, and the lighter up- 
on the Cariatic, or — But this was not all, they appropriated one 
entablature to this figure, and in their correct pieces uſed that only. It 
was the Ionic: none ſerves better than this in the natural form and cor- 
reſpondence to the figure, for a heavier would be abſurd, and the two ſu- 
perior. orders have entablatures too much enriched for the ſtatue. ' N 


The Ionic entablature was upon this conſideration more ſuited than any 


other to the Cariatic figures, and this would have its uſe general among 
that judicious people; but there was a farther thought that made it uni- 
verſa}: this was the commemoration of the great event they ſerved to 


record, 
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4. in all its particulars. The Tonians were the people who reduced 
n . yoke, they therefore placed the entablature belong · 
ing to the order of that name, always upon the heads of Cariatic ſtatues, | 
to tell this ſtory to, poſterity ; the Ionians ſubdued theſe people. Ibis, 
though hitherto unregarded by architects, we ſhall not heſitate to lay down 
as a law of the ſcience ; that the 2 entablature be laid upon the Ca- 
riatic figures in all places where they ſhall be uſed,” Reaſon ſhews it is 
proper, and the authority of Greece ſupports it. The hole matter in 
thele fanciful pieces is trifling, in compariſon of the regular majeſty which 
is ſeen in the great original orders; but when we uſe them, let us with 
regularity copy thoſe who firſt Introduced them into the ſcience; and like 
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| Tt bas already been obferved, that the Chimney 775 in which theſe 
Figures are introduced ſhould be large; that it ſhould have no ornament 
above its mantle- piece; and that the mantle-piece ſhould be the top of an 
entablature, and nothing more: it is determined that this entablature 
Mee, eee ee e 
Their length being determined by the deſign of the general work, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; the proportions are all regulated by that : 
the human form is the ſtandard of truth in this reſpect, only let the 
ſculptor remember, that it is a female Figure, and that it will be beſt if 
he make it of the moſt delicate form. No great weight is to be ſup- 
ported; and conſequentiy, no robuſt limbs are neceſſary for the cpa 
Thus much determined, two. points more occur : the diſpoſition of the 
limbs and the drapery. Theſe we ſhall confider ſeparatel x. N 151 
When F igures are raiſed, to a height which places them out of the way A 
of accidents, their limbs may be Ebpoled with a freedom which cannot 
be admitted, where they are in the reach of blows : nothing can be more 
in the way of theſe than a Figure which makes part of the ornament of 
a Chimney, becauſe the perſons who fit near the fire, will lean or rub 
againſt it; and the continual buſineſs of ſervants in managing the fewel 
will carry them alſo for ever in the way of touching it. Let the architect 
conſider what parts are moſt liable to damage. Theſe are the hands and 


feet; and particularly the extremities of them, the fingers and toes. 

If the hands were diſplayed at a diſtance from the body ; and eſpecially 
if the fingers ſtood looſe and free, a few days could not fail to maim 
them. We ſee this in effect, where injudicious defigners have formed 
them in that manner; and experience joins with reaſon in directing a con- 
trary courſe. hs 8 
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The firſt ' thought would be to throw both arms cloſe to the body! 
| but that would be at-onge ungraceful and i imp 8 er. It is natural that 4 
perſon loaded upon the bow. although but A, y, ſhould raiſe one hand 
to help to ſupport the weight; and e mu ke done ir. the prefent in- 
ſtance. It wil be higher chen the part of the image that is in moſt dan- 
ger of aceidents. The arm, even Far a delicate Figure, may be ſtrong 
enough to reſſſt a ketle infury'; ; and the tender part of the Hand may be 
— wy — it. 
e of a 'Cariatic Tre at- « Chianiy;: 3s, * to Have one 
15 — 12 to iow and the other raiſed to afſiſt ĩn the imayined ſup- 
port of the - mantle- piece. The hands muſt be delicate, to & d 
with the general Figure, and they will require the beſt touches of the 
ſculptor's chiſſel, becauſe every eye will 3 be thrown upon them. 
The fingers muſt be fmall to anſwer to this general nz and thoſe of 
the lower hand. will be expoſed naturally to blows and inj ae, * while 
thoſe of the upper will not be altogether exempt... The d the ar · 
chitect i; is to.ſhew' his Judgment i in ſecuring them gracefully; as Ne if 
tor does i in ume them, The hand Ti is carried up to wy 
75 blature, mn — * ey I's opexly. be placed upon the freeze ; and. in, t | 
cafe, the proje e cornice will give it a great ſecurity. It alt 
be very proper to 2 62 order its pulvinated gs foundiſn freeze fon this 
purpoea that the h may wee all its deligacy, graſping it; In 
this cafe, th the cotniee vow Pe be. its. defence ; for the fingers mi 
be unite# th bot of the freeze, aud thus would, have a 2 5 th 
oy never can when Wale, * hand being ſo ſecurelꝝ Jifpoled, let the 
ſtudent conſider what. can be. donc to. pers by the other ; it ; is. in moſt 
danger 5 it 5 — loweſt, but there. is av eaſy: way to, defend it. 
HI, can de lo_oatural ba employanent for this hand, as holdi 1 X 
put aft of the robe ;. and this may be 1 ſecurity, S * Ja | 
Id and a oy i the part held up, and theſe, may be wah 
with the v A ey, S with great ſubſtance. In the . un- 
der the diane in which the moſt delicate touehes 
of the ily my be. they, while u is thus preſerved in the greateſt 
uri 
Show Ad any. one ſuppoſe the neceſſary lightneſs of tha robe cannot be. 
preſerved with this 0 of ſubſtance, neceſſary to. preſerve. the hand 
from accidents, we ; e 0 che Flora, well K to all who have 
viewed with, taſte. the ratĩties of. modern Italy. The quantity of marble 
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Of the DRAPERY. 


Modern ſculptors delight in nudities ; but in a Chimney piece they 
would be abominable : they would ſhock the delicacy of our ſex, and 
could not be ſeen by the modeſt of the other; they are therefore abſo- 
lutely excluded from this ſervice, and ſome Drapery is always to be al- 
lowed: the queſtion is, how much and in what manner. , + 
| Let no ſtatuary object, that the great excellence of his art is withheld, 
for that it would conſiſt of muſcular figures. We baniſh. anatomy from 
the parlour of the polite gentleman : that is all. Let him copy his. gi- 
ants for expoſure, 5 thoſe maſculine forms the ancients have left, or 
from rough and violent nature; but here let him give his figure cloath- 
ing. Nor ſhall we ſuffer the complaint unanſwered: we ſhall tell him, 
it is as difficult to excel in Drapery, as in nakedneſs; and may refer him 
to thoſe cloathed ſtatues of the Greeks and Romans, which it would. be 
glorious to imitate. That theſe are capable of equal excellence, and may 
obtain the ſculptor equal praiſe is evident from thoſe examples: with re- 


ſpect to the elegance and propriety, all may judge. 
H the Conſtruction of this CuIuN EV. 


Much is now done towards the general conſtruction of the Chimney- 
piece; for in confidering the ſeveral parts, we have obſerved, that there 
are to be two female figures ſupporting an entablature, whoſe top, ſerves _ 

as the flat of a mantle-piece, We have eſtabliſhed it as a neceſſity, that 
the whole work be of conſiderable extent; and there remains only 9 
place the figures, and add an inward ornament to compleat the ſtructur 

Let the | BAG be placed near the extreme edge, but not abſolutely 
upon it, for they will be the better ſhewn. when a part of the flat-work 
projects beyond them; and they will alſo be more ſecure. 

Let a kind of plinth be placed under them, for it is by no means pro- 
per they ſhould reſt immediately upon the hearth ; and this will ſerve the 
ſame uſeful purpoſe in preſerving the toes from injuries, that the freeze 
of the entablature anſwered for the defence of the hands. They may be 
diſpoſed both firmly upon it, and be made of one piece with it; or that 
foot which projects for wardeſt, and is there in moſt danger of hurt may 
be fo diſpoſed, and the other which is back ward may be made with more 
freedom, to reſt lightly upon it by the toes, or if the ſculptor pleaſes to 
be abſolutely removed from it, it will be ſafe from its polition ; and he 

may employ all his delicacy in conſtructing it with ſecurity. As the foot 
reſts upon a plinth, the head is covered by the entablature. It muſt be 
brought forward to anſwer the projection of the figure: and this will 

| | KR , a. give 
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give a relief of light and ſhade to the whole, and be an ornament to the 
conſtruction. * | ; 

There being a ſmall ſpace. of the back beyond the figure on each fide ; 
there muſt be a larger within, and this will require decoration ; every ar- 
chite& knows this, and the faylt is uſually that of employing too much. 

The opening of the Chimney will be much lower than the mantle- 
piece ; or, properly ſpeaking, there will be a conſiderable fpace between 
the ornaments of that aperture and the lower member of the entabla- 
ture: this muſt be allowed ſome ornament, but let it not be too much. 
A vaſe will be very proper in the middle; and a feſtoon on each fide to 
the edge. The ornaments which ſurround this aperture muſt be hand- 
ſome mouldings. They muſt not be continued to the level of the hearth, 


but terminate at bottom on a plinth of the ſame form with that which 


ſupports the ſtatues. Theſe may be ornamented with ſculpture; but it 
is an expence better ſaved. There is a correſpondency of parts which is 
preferable to decorations of fancy ; and this is only to be found in fuch 
a conſtruction in plainneſs. | 48 


Of the Materials of this CMH IMNE v. 
Let it be obſerved, that the figures be of pure marble, of one ſimple 


eolour ; and none is ſo proper as the plain white, which we know by the 
name of the ſtatuary marble. If the whole ſtructure be of the ſame, 
none can object to it; but there will be elegance in giving the back and 
body of the work in marble of another colour. | | 

Great beauty will be diſplayed in making the body of the Chimney of 
the green and white marble, which is commonly called Egyptian; but 
the greateſt elegance of all would be to work it in porphyry. The com- 
mon purple marble would not anſwer the purpoſe, becanſe the ſpots and 
cloudings would confuſe the eye; and as it is not eaſy to find a perſon of 


ſuch expenſive taſte as to go to the price of porphyry, we ſhall propoſe to 


make the back of Syenna marble : this is of a colour which very finely 
ſhews white, and will elegantly anſwer the purpoſe ; and finely orna- 
ment the figures. thc 


Of @ CniMNEY-PIECE, whoſe ſele Ornament is SCULPTURE, 


Let us on this occaſion ſuppoſe a room of a moderate ſize, finiſhed in 
the faſhionable way, with light ornaments on the cieling, and with the 
walls papered ; a Chimney-piece of ſome elegance is to be erected in this 
room ; the proprietor diſlikes the orders ; or the natural bigneſs of the 
whole is not ſufficient properly to receive them: the architect is to give 
him a deſign for its conſtruction ; and he begins with a general ale 
| or 
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for the ſides, and a more particular conſideration for the top. This is to 
be the ſeat of ornament, and he adapts to it the decorations of an enta- 
blature of one of the ſuperior orders. In his firſt deſign he ſees a flat- 
neſs that diſpleaſes; and, to remedy this, ſome parts mult be brought 
forward. 4 -t555 8 55 
We have obſerved how much beauty the projection of the corners of 
the Ionic entablature over the heads of the Cariatic figures gave to that 
Chimney ; and the ſame elegant diverſity of light and ſhadow will occur 
from bringing forward the two ends here. If this be not enough, place 
a pediment upon the centre. We ſhould have objected to this in the — 
ceding inſtance, becauſe it would have loaded the figures; but here there 
is no objection, * e | 
A tablet ſhould be placed in the freeze, under this pediment ; and the 
projecting part at each corner will admit in its freeze a vaſe, There re- 
quires a face, or ſome other pringjpal figure in the tablets and thus is 
laid down the principal of decoration. Theſe ſwelling corners of the 
entablature require ſome ſupport ; and as columns which would naturally 
occur for that ſervice are forbidden, the moſt proper deſign is a ſcroll on 
each fide, in the manner of a conſole. This will admit a kind of flu- 
ting or cabling at diſtances upon its ſurface ; and an acanthus leaf may co- 
ver its lower part. There will be beauty in ſuch a conſtruction 3 but the 
judicious eye will only allow theſe as an apology for columns. 
The ſcrolls muſt not reſt upon the hearth, but on a plinth ; and the 
addition of this compleats the material part of the ſtructure. What re- 
mains is Sculpture; and the nature and deſign of this is plainly pointed 
out. The common carving of a quarter round into what are called eggs 
and anchors, will ſerve to decorate the inner edge to the aperture; and 
the proper Sculpture of the mouldings for a cornice of a rich order gives 
wes 7 all the reſt. A feſtoon from the face to each edge of the tablet, 
and another on each ſpace on the two ſides of that projecture, finiſh the 
whole ; and there appears a Chimney ſomewhat leſs expenſive than it. would 
have been if the orders were employed. But though it muſt be allowed 
a great deal of beauty in this way, he muſt have a poor conception of the 


grace and dignity of thoſe great parts in architecture, who does not ſee © - 


the addition in beauty from the uſe of them, would have been much 
greater than the extraordinary expence. | 64, OG 7 
The materials of ſuch a Chimney are limited by the quantity of Sculp- 
ture. To ſome marble of one colour; for the greater part of the expence 
would be thrown away upon a veined or clouded marble. Statuary-mar- 
ble is again preferable to all others on this occaſion; but the whole in a 
perfect black would have a very agreeable, though grave aſpect. If a 
gayer marble be uſed, the Syenna is beſt; but in that caſe the feſtoons, 
and other ornaments, will be beſt in ſtatuary, N 
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A CniMNEY-PIECE with fingle Doric COLUMNS. 


The room in which a err r is to be/ placed, may be ſuited 

to a lighter, or to a more maſly ind ; for this part of is finiſhing 
ſhould always be correſpondent to the reſt ; and this may give a rule for 
varying the practice. | | | ; 

We will ſuppoſe, for the preſent inſtance, a room finiſhed in a modern 

degree of elegance, and that the proprietor deſires to have a Chimney de- 
corated with one of the orders, but ndt at too great .expence. In this 
caſe, the finiſhings of the room, and the intention of the owner in point 
of expence, limit the number of columns. The firſt thought refers the 
architect to the Doric order, as by far the leaſt expenſive ; and both deter- 
mine againſt more than one column on each ſide. Upon this plan it will 
be eaſy to conſtruct a light and elegant piece; the price of which- ſhall 
be very moderate for a Chimney with an order, and its lightneſs correſ- 
pondent to the reſt of the work. 

Let the ſtudent mark firſt upon his paper the outline of the aperture. 
Then on each fide let him mark the outline of the work; to which, as 
there is to be only a ſingle column, he needs not allow great breadth ; 

and after this let him draw the outline of the top member of a Doric 
cornice, determining its height from the meaſure of the Columns. We 
do not intend to determine the work here: but let this be firſt done. Let 

an open pediment be raiſed from the middle of the cornice ; and that this 
may not ſtand naked, let another ſtrait line be drawn juſt above its top, 
and ſtopped heron An breadth of the ſides. The cornice of this 
order will project farther; but that is not to be the meaſure of this upper 
work, which is to ſerve as a continued attic for the finiſhing, 


Of the ſeveral Parts in this CHIMNEY. 


The outlines thus laid in, the ſtudent will eaſily comprehend the diſ- 
poſition and form of the ſeveral parts. Let the columns be firſt conſi- 
dered, and let them project fo far as to ſtand abſolutely free and clear. 
Let them reſt upon the hearth by their plinth : on this place an attic 
baſe; and carry up the ſhaft, with its regular diminution, according to 
the rules of Palladio. On this place the capital, and let its abacus range 
with the line which marks the top of the aperture, Upon this capital 
let the regular rhe of the order reſt. It muſt project to come over 
the column; and, "receding each way to the back of the Chimney, there 
will be an agreeable mixture of light and ſhade. Let the whole aperture 
of the Chimney be terminated by an architrave, with a carved quarter- 
round for the inner edge, and over the center of the Chimney's opening 
by let 
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let it riſe to ſup the cornice. The pediment is placed above this, 
and this riſing of the archittave has the 1 of à regular ſupport 
to it. The freeze, where it is continued entire, muſt have its proper 
ornament. of triglyphs. One will ſtand over the axis of each column, 
and two on each fide, between the projecture for the column, and the 
, d ( | ES. 
In this Chimney, whoſe expence is to be of a limited kind, we would 
have the metopes plain, or left [without ornament ; and conſequently the 
neck of the column muſt alſo be plain. The roſes in moſt caſes allowed 
to this part coſt little, and are a great ornament; but they muſt not be 
uſed when the metopes are plain. Over each of the columns let there 
be raiſed an attic pilaſter, projecting ab the column does; this conſiſting 
of its baſe, / die, and cap, will give the ornament of the plain courſe be- 
hind: its baſe muſt be continued each way to thie pediment, but there 
interrupted by it; and the cap muſt be continued along the whole courſe 
over the top of the pediment., © bod re alter 26%, | 


f the Materials for this Cntuney. 


Ihe ſculpture being little in this piece, the architect has his choice 
of materials. There is ſo much decoration of a nobler kind, that the 
plaineſt will ſerve; at the ſame time the ſculpture is ſo little, that the 
moſt pompous of the variegated kind may be uſed. The body of the 
work may be of ſtatuary, and the columns of Syenna marble. This 
will be a very happy mixture, for the. gold and purple of that elegant 
ſpecies are never ſeen to ſo much advantage as when contraſted with white. 
The body of the work of the common purple and white, and the column 
of the ſtatuary, , would alſo be handſome ; or if the columns were of th 4 
French onyx marble, and the back white, the colours would be ſhewn. 
in the moſt advantageous manner, and the columns would appear like 
agate, We have a green and ſpotted marble in Angleſea, that would 
make very handſome columns for a white ground, or a very handſome - 
ona for white columns; and there is a ſingularity in this marble Which 
ſhould make it extremely valued: this is the veins of aſbeſtus, which are 
lodged in it. Theſe are of a gloſfy white, with a tinge of green; the | 
. veins are about a quarter of an inch broad, and the,threads run crollways. 
They are ſo extremely cloſe, arranged, that they look as firm as the body 
of the marble, and not even fire can hurt them. This greatly eds 
the common green and white, which is called Egyptian marble, and 
ought to be more regirded, n 
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We have given the uſe of columns in plain Chimney- pieces, and the 
appropriation of ſcrolls to ſupply their place, where any particular fancy 
in the proprietor declares againſt their uſe. It remains that we treat of 
a kind between the fanciful or Caxiatic orders, and theſe ſerolls ; and theſe 
are of the nature of Termini. They. confi of the head and breaſt of a 
human form, and a ſcabbard receiving the lim. 
We ſet out with obſerving, that fancy was to be frealy indulged in the 
conſtruction of Chimney- pieces: theſe are, of all the figures that can 
be introduced, the moſt fantaſtical-; and it will be ne where ſo proper 
to introduce them. When the ſtudent falls upon a deſign of uſing them, 
let him firſt obſerve,- that one of the ſimple Chimney- pieces, that is, 
one of thaſe which terminate at the mantle- piece, is fitteſt for the recep · 
tion of them; for it would not be eaſy to continue a correſpondent orna- 
ment to the top of. the room. | 

Beſides, as in ſuch a Chimney. there muſt, naturally be a great deal of 
ſculpture, the continuing that in the ſame taſte, if a proper form could 
be deviſed, would be of enormous nde, and would diſtract the eye. 
Ir is fit the attention ſhould be fixed where there has been ſo large an ex- 
pence, and ſo much labour and genius to demand it; and for this reaſon, 
as well as the other, the work ſhould; be jconfined to one place, beſtowed 
about the lower part of the Chimney- piece, and full in the eye an every 


Of the Conſtruction of this Cu NE V=PIE CE. 


The firſt conſideration of the architect in a deſign of this nature, muſt 
be that of giving it a freedom in all its parts. There will be ſomewhat 
maſly in the figures themſelves, for it is the nature of theſe kind of de- 
figns to (well out at the breaſt ; but he is to contraſt this with lightneſs, 

and an airy look in all other parts, and to give free ſcope to his imagina- 
tion. On theſe principles let him ſit down to his deſign, and mark with 
'a faint line the outline of the whole. This will be naturally three fades 
of a ſquare; but it is to be broken through on ſeveral occaſions ;. tor ſo 
many ſtrait lines would, give a ſtiffneſs altogether diſcordant from the de- 
gn of eaſe and freedom. This outline Bn given, which. only ſerves to 
determine the general extent, let him defign his termini, They are to be 
raiſed upon a ſquare plinth, and their heads are to ſupport the mantle- 


© piece. This gives their height, and from thence are to be deduced their 
5 E prop ions. As theſe are the principal part of the Chimney- piece, let 


drawn firſt, and the reſt! made correſpondent to them. fix 


. 
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face, the neck, rod t of the 


the lines; and the moſt that ſhould ever be allowed, is by placing a ſaall 


earried up all the way on each fide, It will be a'farther 


” 
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breaſt, is all that muſt appear human 3 
and as this part of the body is mudh more. graceful in the female form, 

let them repreſent women. Let the head be decorated, with flowers 
among the hair; the neck be naked, to ſhew its true proportion; and let 
a feſtoon of flowers fall earelgisly over the breaſt, to hide the ſeparation 
in the midſt, and repreſent the fullneſs, and beautiful round, without 
coarſeneſs or indecen . u % ein 
The ſculptors of this time require nothing ſo much as to he taught 
with decency. The necks of females, from their bands; are generally 
improper. We may refer them, for better information, to the preſent 
dreſs of the French, who ſhew all the beauty of the female breaſt, yet 
by a roſe, or ſome other artificial flower, in the middle, take off every 
idea of immodeſty. The human part of the figure thus finiſhed, the 
ſcabbard comes into conſideration. - This receives the breaſt, and has a 


ſpiral line on each fide at its top, where the arms ſeem to have been taken 


off. There is no part of the ſcabbard leſs beautiful than this, though 


cuſtom, and the practice of the antients, has rendered it eſſential. ' Th 


feſtoon we direct to be thrown: lightly over the breaſt, may be continued 


conſiſt of a front and two fides ;/ and it muſt he covered with ſoulpture, 
A great deal of work ſhould not be employed on this, becauſe it ds 
not the principal part of the deſign; hut they err vcho giue it too little, 
The ridges ſhould be plain, but carefully wrought in that plainneſs; and, 


for the ornament, it may be only a Moſaic, by light lines croſſing one an : 


other, or this may be more ornamented : or, finally, the deſign may be 
varied. This Moſaic, when it conſiſts only of lines, is very plain, an 


in ſuch a Chimney as is here propoſed, would be unworthy of the reſt. 


The lighteſt ornament is by adding a kind of ſtar at every interſretion of 


flower in the center of each lozenge of the Moſaic divifion. When theſe 
flowers are added, there ſhould be no ſtars in the interſections of the 
lines ; and when there are no flowers or other ornament within, this 
ſhould never be omitted. Thus is the general decoration of the ſcabbard 


to be determined; but there yet remains to be conſidered that ſuperi 


article of ornament, the varying the deſign upon this part. The leaſt that 
is to be done in this way, is to place a roſe in a ſmall compartment in the 
middle of the ſcabbard; and this, when the Moſaic is continued, will 
give an air of variety. | a 135108" ee T7 597 . 0309 


The other and more graceful method is, by dropping a leaf from) the 


top down half way of the ſcabbard. This ſhould be an acanthus leaf. 


. becauſe its ſhape correſponds, and no other is ſo handſome. The Mpſaic 
diviſion will then perfectly well anſwer for the other half, and may be 
grace to this 

ſcabbard, 


FS 
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ſcabbard, to let the foot of it riſe from the plinth with a ſwelling within; 
and this may be very happily decorated alſo with a leaf. Theſe figures 
thus finiſhed, the reſt is eaſy. A mantle- piece is to reſt upon their heads, 
where it muſt project with a rounded outline; and both here and in the 
ſtrait part it may be decorated with ' ſculpture. The inner line of the 
Chimney-piece' may be a rounded and handſome moulding, which at the 
top may be carried, according. to the French manner, into an irregular 
arch. In the center of this a ſcroll may ſupply the place of a key-ſtone ; 
and this ſpreading each way from that central part, may leave room for a 
baſket of fruit, and terminate each way in a feſtoon : and then the rife 
of the mantle-piece being decorated with leaves and fanciful ornaments, 
the whole will be correſpondent, and of a piece. * BE 


of the Materials for this CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


The rule we have laid down of allowing coloured marbles where there 
is little ſculpture, and plain ones where there is more, holds very ſtrongly 
here. We recommend this Chimney- piece to be conſtructed entirely of 
pure ſtatuary marble, as that will moſt diſtinctly ſhew the work; and the 
eye, having no glare of colours to take it off, will be wholly-kept upon 
that. However, as ſome; think there is a deadneſs in this ſtrict wit” vg 
mity, we ſhall adviſe the ſtudent in what manner to give a decent variation. 

The body of the Chimney- piece being of white marble, the ſcabbards 
of the termini may be of the green Angleſea kind, or of the common 
green and white Egyptian; and in this caſe it will be well to make the 
mouldings round the edge, of the ſame materials with the ſcabbard. 
The flower-baſket may alſo be of the green marble; but the fruit and 
flowers in it ſhould be white, for all the delicacy of the work will other- 
wiſe be · loſt in the veins and cloudings. © Pte 3 a, BIKE 20 


e centinued CHIMNEY-PIECES.- 


+ The ſtudent is now ſo far a maſter of the rules upon which the ſtrue- 


ture and-decorations of Chimney-pieces are to'be founded, that we may 
lead him with familiarity to the compoſition of thoſe of a more compli- 
cated kind. Theſe are ſuch as we expreſſed before under the name of 
continued Chimney- pieces; and they require a more diſtin& conſideration 
than, by the practice of modern architects, they ſeem to be aware. 
It is no more than truth to determine from their conduct, that they 
have no other idea of this kind of Chimney-piece, than that it means a 
ſimple one, with ſomething at the top of it. Some flutter, of ornament, 
and ſome ſhape of a frame, they ſuppoſe are needful on this occaſion, ; 
but farther they ſeem not to have carried their reſearches, One kind of 
OW | ornament, 
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ornament, or one fort of frame, they apprehend will do as well as an- 
other ; and when have made, or otherwiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of half 
a dozen figures for this purpoſe, they apply them at random, and ſeem 
to think of them, as the famous comedian did of his : prologue and epi- 
logue, that the epilogue might do for a prologue, or the prologue for an 
_ epilogue, and that either of them would ſerve any other play as well as 
that * which they were intended. | N t. Y 
We do not produce theſe blemiſhes in our beſt buildings to ridicule; 
much leſs to injure thoſe who invented them; and therefore conceal the 
names they would diſgrace. It is for the ſervice of our ſtudent we repre- 
ſent them in their proper colours. They are ſo frequent in good houſes, 
and they paſs ſo often without cenſure under the review of reputed judges, 
that, were it not for ſuch caution, he might be led to think them right; 
and place them before him as examples for his conduct: at leaſt as ex- 
cuſes for his own errors. We have told him before, that it is to very 
few of the ſtructures of this age he is to look up for example; and we 
ſhall repeat the deciſion before made on a like occaſion: that an error is 
not the leſs ſo, though juſtified by à thouſand inſtances. Of this he 
may be ſure, that the very eyes which overlook defects, will never be blind 
to beauties, and that he will enſure to himſelf, not only a greater, but an 
univerſal praiſe, by acting up to the rules of truth and wit mam BN 
Longinus dire&ts the orator, in order to arrive at exc e, to ſup- 
poſe the famous predeceſſors in the art are preſent; and upon all occa- 
ſions to put himſelf in their place for the compoſition. Let the  archi- 
tect, who would arrive at excellence in his not leſs arduous or leſs honours 
able ſcience, tread the ſame path. When he is about to lay down the 
deſign, let him confider well the occafion, and afk himfelf : what would 
Palladio have done in ſuch a circumſtance? When he has finiſhed, let 
him demand, what would Vitruvius ſay were he preſent to examine this? 
It is by this method men who have arrived at excellence in any of the 
polite arts, have imbibed, as it were, the genius of their great predeceſ- 
ſors. He muſt have indeed a cold imagination; who could deſign mean- 
ly or incorrectly when he ſuppoſed himſelf acting in the ſpirit of that 
reverend modern, or appealing to the judgment of that judicious antient. 


of Propriety in the ORNAMENTS. 


The firſt conſideration which would riſe in the mind thus warmed with 
the remembrance of thoſe perſons immortalized by the ſame ſcience, . 
would be propriety. Without this, beauty would be ridiculous z- for, 
from the conduct of thoſe whom, though unnamed, we have been ob- 
liged to load with ſo much unwilling cenſure, he will firſt conſider by 
what means the whole will be moſt 8 ſuited to the room in which 

m it 
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it is to be placed and nent, in what manner the two parts (for they are 

in themſelves diſtinct, though joined) will be beſt adapted to o another. 
Wich regard to the firſt article, we have in general obferved already, that 
a continued Chimney-piece can only be proper where there are Ornaments 
of ſculpture about the room: for otherwiſe there will be nothing with 
which it can correſpond ; therefore, againft all other conſiderations, let 
him deſign at all times a ſimple Chimney piece for a room that is hung, 
and a continued one for a room that is fintihed any other way. Nowain- 
ſcot is or can be made without pannels ; and it will be eaſy to make the 
upper part of a continued Chimney- piece correſpond with them, let them 


be of whatſoever kind. This we would recommend to the attention of 


the builder, even in the plaineſt and meaneſt rooms. There will be a re- 

ularity in it which will never fail to pleaſe, and the expence nothing. 
Fo this-gaſe no more will be required than to form a regular deſign of an 
upper part for the Chimney- piece intended to be placed there, and to exe- 
cute it with the common mouldings of ms memo There will _ 
more expence in-difpofing them properly improperly, regularly than 
ITY, and yet the effect will be pleaſing. and the architect will 

ve credit. | rf 50 1580 

He now underſtands, that the purpoſe of this work is to raiſe an Or- 
nament like that of the other parts of the room from the Chimney- piece 
to the cieling; and in ſuch manner to adapt this to the Chimney- piece 
_ _—__ ſhall ſeem naturally to riſe oo wor and = — — 
with it; that it ſhall be a regular and proporti part chimney- 
work, at the ſame time that it is alſo a regular of the Ornament of 


the room. This will always be eaſy to the ite who: ſets out upon 


juſt principles; for having, according to the rules we have laid down in 
the preceding book, ſuited the Chimney-picce itſelf to the reſt of the 
dom ; theſe additional mouldings, or other Ornaments, when they are 
made to correſpond with one of the twa, will alſo agree with both, be- 
cauſe they naturally agree with one another. . 
It would be otherwiſe with one 9 had ſet aut without principles. 
If he had made a ſimple Chimney. piece too rich o too plain for the reſt 
of the room, then the upper work, which continued it to the cieling, 
would add*td the irregularity : for either it muſt be made to agree with 
the lower part of the Chimney, and would fo diſagree with the reſt of 
the room ; or to correſpond with the finiſhings of the ſides, and by that 
means diſagree with the lower part of the Chimney Theſe are the ac- 
cumulated irregularities which never fail to ariſe from an error in prin- 
ciple. Let them teach the young architect circumſpection, and early re- 
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Ads dhe Itadent will now underſtznd, ihat the upper part of the Spatz 
nued Chimney-pioce, that is, all which is abovs the place of 4hiemance- 
piece, is a kind of repetition of the. work in the fides of the room, de 
will know very well in what manner to add proper beaufies. Let Him 
conſider it is the firſt object that ſtnikes the eye on entrance, and the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the room ; and, for that reaſon, while N it the 
fame air with the reſt, let him make it ſomewhat richer, We have ob- 
ſerved, that in the plaineſt rooms it is to be only a continuation of the 
mouldings of the wainſcot in a proper form: from this the ficſt advance 
to elegance is the adding of a few more mouldings ; and after that all the 
reſt is .caly. When the common mouldings of the wainſcot have fame 
ſculpture, let thoſe which are continued aver the | Chimney have more, 
as well as be laid in greater number; and to whatever degsee of elegance 
the et is carried, let this part exceed it. The continuation thus ma- 
naged will have the air and afpe& of a peculiar piece, whilę it is at 
2 ſame time a regular and perfectly correſpondent part of the whole 
Room which are hung are debatred by the rules of the ſciance from 
the advantage of this ornament; but for all other kinds it is very well 
adapted. Where the walls are plain ſtucco, this upper part of the Chim 
ney - piece muſt have very little ornament: but even in that caſe, as the 
lower part will naturally be very plain, a light vepreſentatien of ite molt 
conſpicuous parts in the ſpace above will be far from unpleaſing. This is 


a very rare caſe; but we would not have the ſtudent without his rule of 
conduct in any. Let him not ſi this circumſtance of a room finiſn- 


ed with plain ſtucco, to be a parallel cafe with that of one hung with pa- 
per GY alk, y ugg jr ap ney W _ _ 
ney. Here the ſpace within the pannel over the Chimney being plain as 
the reſt of the wall, at the ſame time it admits the grace of this addi- 
tion, keeps up a ſimilarity with the reſt, without any thing improper in 


itſelf ; but, in the other caſe, the great contraſt in the colour and figures 


of the paper or ſilk would break in upon the intended compoſure of the 


whole, and the mouldings, whether in wood or ſtucco, would appear to 
be ſtuck on the paper, not to riſe from it, as they will certainly appear to 


do from the ſtucco wall. We part of the Chimney- piece, Which 


in the caſe of our plain ſtuce ſhews itſelf only in what it is, that 

is, a light ornament continued from the lower work of the Chimney. 
will, where there is paper or an, have the aſpect of a frame; and theſe 
will appear as pictures in it. All know how poor this muſt look ; ſince, 


II 


en 


dicious reader wi 


in the reality, what could be ſo mean as the thought of framing a piece 


of the hanging ? | 

Indeed, if in a hung room it is intended to place a picture over the 
Chimney, the frame of it ſhould be ſeparate, and ſhould not riſe from the 
Chimney-piece below : whereas in other inſtances, where the continued 
Chimney- piece is proper, nothing is ſo elegant as to make its upper work 
ſerve as a Zan for ſome elegant piece of painting. In this juſt examina- 
tion we ſee, what might have appeared as an objection to our general rule, 
ſtrengthens and ſupports it; and although in a plain ſtucco- room a conti- 


nued Chimney- piece is proper, yet in one hung it is perfectly wrong. 3 


F fuiting the UPPER WORK 70 the Room, 


It appears that in all rooms, except ſuch as are hung, a continued Ig 


Chimney-piece may be allowed. In moſt it will be found more n= 
than a ſimple one ; and in the more richly finiſhed apartments altogether 


neceſſary. We are about to conſider the manner of accommodating the 
upper part of ſuch a Chimney to the room: but we muſt here ' cenſure 
ſome modern works; and, without naming the workmen, caution our 


ſtudent againſt their errors. There have been ſome who have entertained 
a confuſed ſenſe of the neceſſity of this great article, the eonforming the 


Chimney- piece (when, from being carried to ſuch a height, it becomes 

ſo conſpicuous a part of the room) to the other ornaments. But the ju- 

| i allow, that we have uſed a gentle term in calling theſe 

only confuſed notions, when he ſees in what manner they have brought 
w 


them into execution. In a room w the doors are decorated with an 
order, this idea of correſpondence of parts has carried them to the pla- 
cing coupled columns upon the Chimney. piece in the continued or upper 
part of the work; reſting upon a mantle- piece, which is ſupported by a 
ſcroll. It reminds one of the decoration of thoſe theatres, where a Ca- 


riatic is ſupported by an Ionic column, and that reſts upon a braeket. 
There is in this the double abſurdity of placing the columns withont ſup- 
port, and of giving them nothing to carry. They appear monſtrous, be- 


cauſe they are unfiniſhed : they are too bulky, and too prominent for the 
_ 3 and nothing can be more Ap wr na than this uſe of them. 80 
ar may error, in attempting what 
minds have not imbibed the true principles of the ſcience. 

A correſpondence of parts is indeed the firſt principle of - ornament ; 
but, before a mai! pretends to uſe this, he muſt know what parts ſhould 


correſpond, or the attempt will only ſerve to betray him into -abſurdity. 
The ornaments of doors, and thoſe of the Chimney,” ſhould certainly 


correſpond ; and we have before directed in what manner. But there is a 
place for every ornament ; and, when it is out of that, it be :omez ade- 


fect, 


ould ſeem right, carry thoſe whole 
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fect, and not a beauty. When an order is employed in decorating a door, 
there ſhould alſo be columns in the conſtruction of the Chimney- pieces 
but they muſt be placed in the lower part; not in the upper. They 
muſt be upon the ground, not in the air. It is their natural poſition to 
reſt upon the ground; and he who takes them out of that place in a 
Chimney- piece, is commonly guilty of an abſurdity. When there are 
columns below in their proper place, it is ſtill wrong to add any above; 
for they are not of the nature of thoſe decorations which ſhould have place 
there. They are too maſſy and uncouth. But if this placing them in 
the upper work, over others in the lower, be wrong, the abſurdity is ten- 
fold in thoſe inſtances we have named, where there is only the common 
ornament below : it would be as proper to ſtick them againſt the walls in 
other parts of the room. 3 | DE „ 
When the correſpondence of ornaments requires columns at the Chim- 
ney, let them always be placed as we have directed in treating of that ar- 
ticle. In that caſe they reſt upon the hearth, and they ſupport the man- 
tle-piece. This is natural ; and ſo is the continued work above them; 


more natural than in any other caſe, becauſe they afford it.a juſt and pro- 


per ſupport. It is this part of the Chimney that muſt correſpond with 
the doors, and the ornament above is to agree with that of the other fi- 
niſhings of like height. Theſe are mouldings of wainſcot, or pannels 
of ſtucco, or the like diviſions. It is with theſe the eye compares. this 


upper part; and, while it correſponds with theſe in the nature of its or- 


naments, the ſhape and place, for in both theſe articles it differs from all, 
will ſufficiently vary the whole, i | | 
What we have obſerved with reſpect to columns, holds univerſally in 
regard to the other ornaments of doors. The lower part of the Chimne 
ought always to hold a correſpondence with them. This muſt not be 75 
ſervile as to copy the parts or particular mouldings :; but as we have di- 
rected, that when one of the orders is employed upon a door, another 
order ſhould be uſed for the Chimney ; upon the ſame principle we add, 
that whatever kind of ornaments are placed about the door, ſomethin 
of the ſame kind muſt be done in the lower part of the Chimney. Of- 
ten this is to be carried through a great part of the lower work; but it is 
enough if the eye perceive it in the inner edge, of the whole, or in any 
other conſpicuous part. As this portion of the Chimney- piece is to be 
an improved reſemblance of the door-caſes, in the ſame manner the upper 
work is to bear a likeneſs in all its parts to the finiſhings of the reſt of the 
room ; but it is to beenriched beyond them, HHS 
The form it muſt carry will be that of a compartment, determined in 
breadth by the lower part of the Chimney, and in the height by the lofti- 
neſs of the room. When the lower work of the Chimney is narrow, 
leſs labour ſhould be employed upon the upper, for it will ſhare the nar- 
| Nn done 
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lower part 
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rowyneſs of the bottom, and be incapable from thence of great Ggaity, 
Therefore, when the young architect ſees a room that, from its other fi- 
niſhings, will ＋ a rich continued Chimney- piece, let him ſet out 
with giving it a ſufficient extent in breadth below. On this abſolutely 
depends the breadth of the upper work, and conſequently its dignity. 


Of the Ur PER WORK. 


The ſtudent who underſtands the deſign and nature of the continuation 
of a Chimney- piece; where to uſe it, and in what manner and degree to 
adapt its ornaments to the particular purpoſe, may proceed to the deſign- 
ing its ſeveral parts. How far the conſtruction of the lower part of the 
Chimney is concerned in this, we have ſhewn. A continuation of or- 
nament may be carried up from any Chimney- piece whatſoever, the due 
care being taken to adapt it to the proper form of that lower part Band 
conſequently, if that be proper, the whole will be of the ſame character. 
This may at any time be done occaſionally ; but we adviſe otherwiſe. 
We would not have our ſtudent deſign his Chimney, and then think of 


an upper part for it; but forming the whole as one work, and * 18 
bat 


his eye all the parts while he is making the figure of each, he will 
* alone render it compleat and uniform. | | | 
f he * 2 an Upper Work of ſlight conſtruction, let him make the 
alſo of che lighter kind; but where he intends a great deal of 
ornament above, the rtf care muſt be for a ſufficient ſolidity and decora- 
tion below : the general conſtruction of the Chimney being the ſame when 
It is thus continued to the height of the room, and when it terminates at 
the mintle-piece, or its finiſhing courſe, we ſhall not repeat any thing 


Here of the rules already laid down for its conſtruction; but, ſuppoſing 


a Chitnney-piece of the common kind, and of moderate expence, to be 
the lower part, conſider the lighter and leſs expenſive Viper ork ſuited 


do it. This Upper Work naturally repreſents a kind of frame; but it is 


not to be placed directly upon the mantle-piece, for in that caſe it would 
de either of an enormous height in proportion to the breadth, or it would 
not Teach toward the cieling in the manner which is the true purpoſe of 
theſe conſtructions. Therefore upon the mantle- piece let there be raiſed 
a courſe, pedeſtal high in proportion to the other parts of the Chimney. 
Let the outline of this be in the perpendicular, the ſame with that of the 
fide of the Chimney- piece, not the extent of the mantle-piece. Thus it 
will ſeem ſupported by the ſide-work of the Chimney, and conſequently 
in a condition to ſupport the reſt of the work. 
Let this have its proper diſtinctions of baſe, die, and cap; and let there 
be ſome ſlight ornament of ſculpture at thoſe diviſions. Upon this is to. 
be raiſed the Upper Work, whoſe height muſt be governed by that of the 
room, 
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room, and its form a ſquare, or long ſquare. In this, when rightly con- 


tracted, there will be always ſome proper reſemblance of the ſtructure of 
the Chimney. Thus let the ſtudent begin, by raiſing from the extreme 
edge of the pedeſtal a perpendicular ling. which will form the verge of a 
fide correſponding each way with that of the Chimney-piece below ; only 


that it muſt be narrower, becauſe the Upper Work muſt always ſeem 


lighter than that below. Theſe two ſides are to ſupport a coraice in the 
manner of another mantle-piece, and from the middle part of this is to be 
raiſed a pediment. This compleats the outline of the work: it may be 
made entire; but that is not right, becauſe it gives an aſpect of weight 
improper for an ornament that ftands ſo high. | 


Of the two forms of the pediment, it may be either pointed or round; 


but whenever it is made entire, the pointed form ſhould be preferred, 
becauſe of the two it is lighteſt. This is a'conſtruQtion however which 
the judicious eye will always diſlike ; and there is not only more propriety, 
but more room for ornaments in à broken or open pediment. Let this be 
a determined point, that the pediment be open; and the lighter the work, 
the more neceflity there is of its being ſo. As to the two forms, th 

are directed by the ſame rule. The rounded pediment is heavier, as w 

when open as entire; and therefore it ſhould always be kept for the Chim- 
ney=pieces which have the heavieft ornaments; and the pointed for the 
lighter. The difference between theſe two kinds, in appearance of . 


is much greater when they are broken in this kind of work, than w | 
they are entire; for the broken-pointed pediment ends at the abrupt line: 


but when the rounded or arched pediment is broken, the inner members 
are to be rolled in ſpirally; and this, at the ſame time that it is a great 


ornament, is an indication of weight, which we have directed the ſtudent 
to avoid, even in appearance, in the conſtruction of the upper of the 


ent work. The ſtudent who has uſed his pencil as thus far directed, 
s now the outline of his whole work upon paper; a pedeſtal continued 
over the mantle-piece of a common Ohimney ſupports two narrow ſides 3 


theſe are crowned with a handſome cornice, and from the midſt of that 


riſes a broken-pointed pediment. 
Of the Dx CORATIONS, 


| This is the field, of which his genius is to make the moſt by the addi- 


tion of ornament ; and his Judgment is to diſcloſe itſelf in forming that 


ornament of a proper kind, ſuch as will beſt ſuit a Chimney. Now, al- 
though the ſides he has raiſed can very well ſupport all that is above them; 


yet the cornice having the air of another mantle-piece, will very well. 


bear the appearance of farther ſupport from a couple of ſcrolls : theſe 
may be decorated, each with an acanthus leaf falling down them, * 
| | W 
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will diſplay itſelf very happily, becauſe of their waved outline; and in 
the broken pediment may be placed a vaſe : thus the larger and more ob- 
vious articles of ornament are laid in, and for all that can be added ſculp- 
ture anſwers the purpoſe. We have declared againſt heavy ornaments in 
places fo raiſed as the top of a continued Chimney- piece; but as the cor- 
nice in this caſe has the ſtrength of a couple of ſerolls, as brackets, the 
vaſe, though heavier than we ſhould otherwiſe chuſe, will have the ap- 
pearance of a ſupport. The ſides terminated: at the top by theſe ſcrolls, 
muſt not, in a Chimney of any tolerable degree of ornament, be left 
A rt? 6. 7 | 
l It will be eaſy to mark ont a long compartment in each by ſculpture, 
continued within a ſmall diſtance of the two other ſides and bottom: at 
the top of theſe two lines may join the ſcroll; and from the bottom of 
that ornament may be dropt a light feſtoon almoſt to the bottom. This 
will give ſufficient beauty to the fides, and the pannel marked in as juſt 
directed, will ſeem a frame to it. The vaſe may alſo be loaded with 
fruit and flowers; and theſe may be ſuffered to run over on each ſide in a 
light feſtoon, continued in a bended line each way to the angle made by 
the inſide of the pediment and the cornice. 275 892 
Thus a good 7 of a continued work is laid in; but there is toe 
much vacancy. within. It is intended that the ſpace ſhall be large, but it 
is now too large. The deſigner muſt reduce it; and the means of this 
will compleat the ornaments. Let him place within this a kind of frame; 
let the ſides of it join the inner edge of the two upright parts which ſup- 
port the cornice. At their tops let them riſe to the cornice, and at their 
bottoms reſt upon the pedeſtal raiſed over the mantle- piece: thus let the 
two ſides of the intended frame fill the ſpace, but let the outline of each 
of the ends recede a little from the inner line of the cornice at top, and 
from the cap of the pedeſtal at the bottom. This will have a double ad- 
vantage: it will at once give a relief and lightneſs to the general work, 
and a ſwelling to the corners that will be very agreeable. ä | 
This frame, for ſuch a work of moderate expence as we here intend, 
may conſiſt of an outer and an inner moulding, ornamented with. light 
. ſculpture; and the middle ſpace with fret. The corners, which ſwell 
up and dowri, may.receive a roſe, or other flower ; and thus the frame is 
compleated ; the ſpace is reduced to a moderate proportion, and all ap- 
pears uniform and rational. If any thing more be intended, it muſt be 
given by ſome additional ſculpture. The cornice and its pediment are the 
proper ſcenes for this: their mouldings will receive the ornaments of the 
chiſſel, and ſhew them very conſpicuouſly. This done, the only blank 
will appear in the face of the pedeſtal, which riſes from the mantle-piece, 
and ſupports the upper work; and it will be eaſy to. diſpoſe upon that any 
lighter or richer ornament, according to the occaſion. . 900 
| cf 
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of the richer continued CnIMXXVY-Ptrcx. | = 


We have faid already, that a due breadth is eſſential to dignity in the 
upper work of theſe Chimnies; therefore let him begin by degning a 
| imney of due extent below; and, as there cannot be this needful 

dignity without ſome, weight, let him give the lower part a ſalidity to 
ſupport it. In this view, when he has deſigned the lower part in the 
uſual way, let him add breadth to its outline, and ſolidity with ornament, 


Of the ORNAMENTS. > Dai. 


. 


Feſtoons on the ſides of the Chimney are the principal ornaments of 
the lower parts, Let them be made rich, and wrought with large flow- 
ers. Let the moulding of the inner part be alſo decorated with ſome 
ſculpture, and no more will be required in this place. The mouldings, 
and other parts of the Chimney- piece below, muſt. thus be eaziched 

proper ſculpture, that is Pie carreſpond with the wark above. The 
particular directions on this head need not be repeated here, as they, are 
to be found in treating of plain or. fimple e The upper 
work is the proper buſineſs of this place, and to that the ſdudent is now 
to raiſe his imagination. He has the form of a frame, ſupporting a or- 
nice, and upon that an open pediment; he is to fill the ſpace left 

there, and to give ſamething correſpondent to it belqw, and he 15 to en- 
rich the frame. 42 33 | * | S eines Game © 
Iheſe are the three points. And with regard to the firſt, c | 
ſential, the proper direction is, that whatever be placed in that opening, 
be light. The frame in this caſe ſupports the cornice on which, the ps: 
diment is raiſed, without the aſſiſtance of two regular. ſiges, — 


18 
with a ſufficient bigneſs, will have little weight, and there may fall from 
- its fades, as from the top of the vaſe, feſtoons of flowers ; theſes may ei- 
ther be laſt l at of the cornice, or continued to the angle, t 
the pleaſure of the ſculptor; it is indifferent in point af proprist : 
Let our deſigner now review his drawing; he will ks that the com. 
mon ornaments of the tablet over the centre of the fins- place, and the 
ſhield at et five an air of nakedneſs to the bottom of the frame, 
This muſt not be ſuffered in a piece of work intended to be ſo rng - 
mental; ſome figure muſt he gonſideted to fill it, The ſtudent has the 
whole range of nature for his ſcope and compaſey and from among the 
animal kind may ſalect what he pleaſes, | A baſe may ſupply the place, 
or any form of a livirg creature; but thoſe figures are moſt proper in 


which there is the greateſt freedom. 
O © Thus 
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Thus much finiſhed, there is only the conſideration of the frame, and 
its ornament is eaſily appropriated. The outſide ſhould be enriched with 
large and bold ſculpture, and the inner moulding ſhould be wrought with 
care. From the ſquare of the upper corner there may fall a ſcroll and 
feſtoon fideways ; thefe will finiſh the deſign. They muſt be light, be- 
cauſe there is little ſpace for them; but they will have a very good ef- 
fect; for, befide the filling a very difagreeable blank, the ſcrolls, ſmall 
as they are, will yet have an aſpect of ſupporting the ſquare corners 
whielr hold up the cornice. 5 „ om * 

: r . 
Of fimple: Cu1MNEY-Pitces, with varions ORNAMENTS. 


The ſtudent knows we underſtand, by a ſimple Chimney, one which 
terminates at the mantle · piece, and is the proper kind for a parlour that 
is hung with paper. It is not limited to this alone, but may be a fit or- 
natnent in any room not of the moſt magnificent kind; but the propri- 
is in the uſe we have named. Variety of forms and ornaments muſt 

be conſidered by the architect for this purpoſe; and to thoſe we have 
given, we ſhall now add ſome others. > EV (ALI 
We will ſuppoſe a plain and not large room is hung, and is to have a 
Chimney ſuited to it ; the orders we will ſuppoſe are by the proprietor 
excluded, and. perhaps, by a regular conſideration, the room not being 
of -magnificence to renew them. The owner is tired of the ſame dull 
repetition he ſees in common rooms; and he defires, though without 


© a great expence, to have ſomething handſome and new. Thus much 


preſumed, let the deſigner mark in his whole ſpace of extent for the in- 
tended. Chimney, and within that outline let him thus. begin the con- 


ſtruction of the ſeveral parts. From the hearth let him raiſe a bold 


fquare' plintli to the meaſure of the outline, and fomewhat backward. 
Juſt within this, and more projecting forward, let him raiſe another 


| plinth of the fame height, and fomewhat more in breadth. Theſe are 


the proper foundations of the work. Upon the inner plinth, on each 
ſide, let him raiſe a plain ndicular piece, with a handſome mould 
ing on the inner yd a ſlip of plain marble within that : let the 
rel of theſe two ſides be perfectly plain, and for the top lay on ſuch ano- 
ther piece, terminated by a moulding inward ; and for the reſt admitting 
no ornament but a rn | MN | | 
Thus is laid the foundation of our: Chimney-piece ; this is the fimpleſt 
and plaineſt form in which fueh a piece of work could be conftructed 3 
for theſe three parts make a kind of Chimney-piece alone: and from this 
the ſtudent may learn, that. the qi ornaments are. thoſe added to: 
plain propriety, On the outer plinth, which is placed ſomewhat back- 
ward, raiſe. on each fide a ſcroll of the uſual form; let its head be _ 


: 


* 


} 
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with the aperture of the, Chimney, on lower gdge of the upper- piece; 
and let it here ſwell into roundneſs in the uſual way; thence continuing 
hollow to the middle, and then ſwelling out a little again for the foot by 
way of ſupport. Upon the head of this ſcroll, on each fide, let a pros | 
iece reſt, of the breadth of the upper piece of the frame, and let it 
+208 a moulding wlien it reſts upon the head of the ſcroll, which will 
anſwer exactly in this diſpoſition to the moulding on the lower edge of . 
this part; Thus is the Chimney carried in à plain way (for we thall 
of its few ornaments afterwards) up to the due height of the frame; 
and upon the level top of it is to reſt the mantle- piece. This muſt be 
correſpondent to the lower part; that is, it muſt be handſome | without 
reat expence, and ſingular without abſurdit y.. 
We have contrived for a various Sr H yes in the bring 
ing forward of the ſides; it will be well to make it conſiſt only of 4 
freeze and cornice ; the plain upper piece of the fłame, and the correſ- 
pondent ſmall piece over the ſcrolls, ſtanding to the eye in the place of 
an architrave. It will not be eaſy or proper to give the cornice any more 
than two projections; that is, its whole level fuce uniſorm, and the fs 
over the two ſcrolls receding.” The propriety of rule ties us down to this; 
bot it is not ſo in the freeze; that, inſtead of three, may be made to 
confiſt of ſeven parts; and though the projections are in reality but two, 
they will appear numerous from their alternate mixture, and will have all 
the force and charm of variety. The two ſides project beyond the ſcrolls: 
Let a piece of the ſame breadth be continued over theſe, and let it pro- 
ject to their level; let the whole freeze beſide be of the level of the piece 
above the ſcroll, and in the center let there be a tablet projecting to the 
level of the top pieces over the ſides. This will give the appearance of 
ſeven different projections, though in reality there are only two, fince no 
two that ſtand together are alike. Indeed they may at the pleaſute of 
the architect be carried farther, for the tablet in the middle may have a 
projection different from that of the pieces over the ſides; and the 
parts of the freeze over the ſcrolls may recede deeper than the common 
courſe of the freeze. This is in the pleaſure of the architect; but we 
adviſe the former method, that the whole plain courſe of the freeze be 
of the ſame level, and the projections be equſd. 
Let the defigner beſtow a due attention upon this part of the work, for 
it is all that requires invention, the cornice demanding no particular 
thought for its conſtruction. Of the: ornaments we ſhall ſpe en | 
ly, ſo that all we have further to conſider is the cornice, in whoſe form 
there need be nothing particular, nor is any other care” required than to 
ſtop the plain force with a ſharp edge, where it terminates at the receſs.” 
over the ſcrolls, and to work the ſeveral mouldings with trun. 


of 
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Theſe moſt regard the freeze, and, of all its parts, the central tablet 
is the principal; that will attract the eye. firſt, and detain it longeſt, and 
conſequently. upon that it is needful to beſtow the greateſt attention. With 

teſpect to its form, that of an oblong ſquare; would firſt come into. the 
architects thought, but ſomething may properly be added to it. The 
freeze cannot be very deep in a Chimney- piece of this kind; and, as it 
is proper to give a conſpicuous air to the ornament of this part, nothing 
can be more judicious than to drop it into the upper member of the 
frame. The whole tablet may be let into this upper piece of the frame, 
but it will then appear heavy. It will lool like a botch, and ſeem tu ſay 
the freeze was ill conſtructed, for its; ornainents. This muſt be avoided 
by all means, for as it is fit the architect ſhould in his own mind lay the 
plan for the whole together, it is alſo fit that the eye ſhould diſcover at 
once that there had ſuch - a .contrivance. - To this purpoſe, in tho 
preſent inſtance, let the tablet drop into the upper member af the frame 
only in the middle, the two ſide parts being of: the breadth of the freeze. 
This will give the tablet itſelf a more handſome ſhape than that of a 
plain ſquare, and will ſuit it very happily: to receive the ornament that is 
moſt proper for it. This may be of various kinds, but there is none ſo 
fit as a head; and as this will fill the deeper ſpace, and leave almoſt a ne- 
ceſſity of ſhort feſtoons on the two ſides where the tablet is leſa deep, 
the two faces moſt happily ſuited to the purpoſe are thoſe of Bacchus ot 
Flora. Round the one may be an intermingled wreath. of grapes and 
foliage among the hair, which may run off each fide to fill the narrower 
part of the tablet with a fruit-feſtoon, and round the other a wreath of 
roſes and anemonies, which may in the ſame manner be continued into 
that vacant part. Pomona may take the place of Bacchus, but the 
fruits are properly of the larger kind; or Ceres may be placed inſtead of 
Flora, but her ornainents are leſs elegant. One of theſe, after all con- 
ſideration, will be found the beſt. Where there is a plain tablet, an 
8 is very proper, becauſe of the rays; but it would be irre- 
„ The tablet thus covered, the two ſpaces on each fide. bf it come under 
conſideration. Theſe are oblong. and of moderate breadth; they will 
receive very happily a cornucopia in each. In this caſe there is one plain 
and natural direction to be obſerved. As the tablet is crowded with 
flowers and fruit to the edges, let the naked ends of the horns come to 
that part; and as it will be proper to give ſome peculiar ornament to the 
| Prece oyer each fide Which terminates the ſpace, that willi not be of the 
flower or fruit kind; the broad mouth of the hurn may each way ter- 
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minate a little ſhort of that, and pour out every way its fruit and other 
treaſures. The ſtudent will ſee, that, in the decoration of this freeze, 
we ſtudy diverſity as well as beauty. Hitherto the ſeveral parts are ſuth- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from one another: the face in the center is well ſur- 
rounded with flowers; the curled ends of the horns come near that, and 
ſeparate to a ſufficient diſtance the treaſures they pour out at the other en 
of the ſpace. The piece over the fide, which ſeparates this from the froall 
receding part of the freeze over each ſcroll, may be decorated with à fa- 
diant ſtar ; and then, in that receding part, it will be very proper to place 
a bunch of grapes, or ſome other conſpicuous cluſter of fruits. Indeed, 
if a Bacchus's head be placed on the tablet, we by all means recommend 
grapes here, preferably to any other ornament ; and, on'the ſame account, 
if the head were a Flora, we ſhould adviſe the placing on' the parts a role, 
or ſome other conſpicuous and large flower; for the diſtance between this 
part and the tablet, with the ſeveral intervening objects ſufficiently pre- 
vent it being conſidered as a repetition ; and, wha that danger is not in 
the way, there is a happineſs inſtead of a fault in this method, becauſe it 
continues the ſubject; and there is a pleaſure in ſeeing under what variety 
the ſame thought and deſign may be preſerved. The principal affair of 
the freeze being thus determined, little is required for the decoration of 
the other parts. The ſcrolls muſt have their common ſpiral upon tlie 
ſhoulder ; and as the only vacant ſpace will then be in the fide under the 
volute of that part, a large flower may very happily be placed there, from 
which there may be dropped a light and final teſtoon; All that need be 
done farther, is the decorating ſome of the mouldings. with ſculpture. 
The cornice will be the principal ſcene of this decoration ; and as it is 
moſt in ſight, there will be propriety in giving it the greater Hate of theſe 
ornaments, The moulding that ſurrounds the frame on the infide of the 
Chimney may alſo have the fame decoration.” , ONO 
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Of a Marine Cunimney-Plecs, © 


By this term is meant a Chimney-piece, all the ornaments of which 
are taken from Marine, or ſea ſubjects. Theſe are in themſelves ex- 
tremely numerous, full of beauty, and full of variety. The whole ſeope 
and ſeries of them are in the choice of the architect on ſuch an occaſion; 
and his judgment is to diſplay itſelf in a proper choice among the multi- 
plicity of forms, and a juſt aflortment and continuation of thoſe he chooſes. 
The firſt direction we ſhall give the young architect on this head, is to re- 
view the variety of nature, and take his choice among them. Let him 
not limit his fancy by the ſmall number that have been uſed by others: 
there are not only more, but better. The architects of the preſent time 
do not ſufficiently ſtudy nature; and it is in the works alone of thoſe who 
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haye profeſſedly treated of theſe ſubjects, that he who would be eminent 
in this part of his buſineſs muſt ſtudy the means. This path rightly fol- 
lowed, there will be a ſource of beauty and variety opened, that no prac- 
tice can exhauſt ; and from ſuch ſtores, not on the imitation of the works 
of others, we would have the architect go upon the deſign of this 
Chimney. : 
Let him, as uſual, mark in a general outline to circumſcribe the com- 
als it ſhould fill ; and within this, upon the level of the hearth, let 
1 firſt raiſe two ſmall plinths, as in the preceding deſign; only that 
here the greater one being deſtined for the ſupport of the ornamented part, 
muſt be conſiderably larger than the other. On the firſt of theſe let him 
raiſe two perpendicular ſides, conſiſting only of a few large mouldings, 
with a flat ledge within them ; and upon theſe let there reſt a third piece 
.of the ſame kind and form. This makes what may be called the Nine 
of the Chimney-work ; and about this are to be diſpoſed the ornaments. 
Upon the ſecond, or broader plinth, on each fide, which are to recede a 
little for the advantage of light and ſhade, let him raiſe two flat and up- 
right pieces; to be the field, whereon to place the ornaments. Theſe are 
to terminate, as the ſcroll in the other deſign, at the height of the open- 
ing of the Chimney ; and they are there to be crowned each with its head 
of mouldings. Theſe may be more conſiderable than thoſe of the other 
Chimney-piece, becauſe the pieces which they terminate are the moſt 
conſiderable part. | 1 
Thus is the body of the Chimney- piece to be deſigned; and upon this 


level top made by the frame, and the outſide pieces, is to be raiſed the 


mantle- piece. This is to conſiſt of a freeze and cornice; and for the re- 
ception of the intended ornaments, the freeze muſt be broad. Thus is 
finiſhed the plain form of the mantle-piece, and its ſupport, The Chim- 
ney- piece finiſhed thus perfectly plain, would be of no diſagreeable form; 


but we propoſe to entich it with very elegant, though not expenſive, 
ornaments. | : 


* S 


Of the Decorations of this Cytmnegvy-Pigce. 


There are two parts in this work allotted for the reception of orna- 
ment, the flat pieces carved up the ſides, and the freeze under the corner 


of the mantle- piece. In theſe pieces the center of the freeze is under- 


ſtood to be the point of principal ornament : it is there the tablet is placed 
in thoſe Chimney-pieces which receive that addition ; and in others the 
principal figure naturally takes its place where ſuch a tablet would ſtand, 
The moſt natural, as well as the moſt common ornament in this place, is 
a head of ſome kind; and the reſt of the freeze is uſually, and not un- 
' gracefully, filled with a couple of feſtoons that riſe from it. We are not 
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in this inſtance about to prevent the ſtudent from following the courſe of 
cuſtom, but would have him compoſe his feſtoons of ſuch ſubjects as are 
moſt ſuited to the occaſion, and chuſe his head from thoſe kinds which 
have correſpondence with the reſt. In general, feſtoons are made of flow-. 
ers and fruits; and the head placed as a decoration to the Chimney-piece, 
is that of ſome heathen deity. Neptune's head might anſwer in this 
place, or that of a ſea-nymph ; but the firſt would be too coarſe for the 
work, and the latter might be miſunderſtood. It will therefore be moſt 
proper to place there the head of ſome large fiſh ; not of the ſhark, be- 
cauſe the armour of its mouth naturally creates terror ; but that of ſome 
more inoffenfive kind, the whale, or the figure heralds give of the dolphins. 

Theſe will not fail to pleaſe every eye, when the reſt of the Chimney 
is decorated in the intended manner; but if either of theſe-fuit the taſte 
of the architect, he may give a figure from fancy, only taking care that 
it reſemble ſo much a fiſh's head, that every eye may diſtinguiſh that it is 
deſigned for one. This principal figure being placed in the centre of the 
freeze, the two ſides are to be filled with feſtoons. Let the architect 
form a general outline of theſe, marking their breadth ; and let him bring 
each from one ſide of the head; and, after dropping it down in the mid- 
dle, let him raiſe up the other end to the top of the freeze at its extre- 
mity. This is to be the courſe of the feſtoon ; but with reſpe& to its 

parts, they ſhould be correſpondent to the general deſign, and made of 
' ſhells. Of theſe the ſea affords a variety altogether endleſs ; and among 
them are a thouſand different forms, which may be happily twiſted together 
in this deſign. The body of the feſtoon may be thus diverſified with the fi- 
gures of the ſhells ; and the pearl-oyſter being introduced among the reſt, 
may ſcatter over the edge its glittering treaſures. The ſides are to be de- 
corated with the fame Lind of ſubjects ; but as they have a different di- 
rection, thoſe objects may be placed in a various manner. At the top of- 
each may very properly be placed a ſcallop, and from its baſe may hang 
a feſtoon of other ſhells : theſe may be choſen ſo as to diverſify the who 
by their unlikelineſs to others, as well as to exhibit a pleaſing number of 
forms : and upon the plinth of this piece may reſt a large conch, turning 
up its wide and open mouth, as if gaping for the dropping feſtoon, loaded 
with ſmaller ſhells, and ſcattered pearls, as in the freeze. TP 22 

There will remain a ſquare piece undecorated at the top of each of theſe 
ſides above their mouldings, and upon a level with the freeze. This will 
admit a peculiar beauty, by means of the diverſity of light and ſhade af- 
forded by its receding ; and in this ſhould alſo be placed one large ſhell. 

| For the reſt nothing can be added, but ſculpture to the mouldings; and 
this we adviſe not to be too laviſhly allowed them. They ſhould not be 

left altogether plain, becauſe the quantity of work upon the ſides requires 

ſome decoration in theſe parts; but neither ſhould the chiſſel be allowed 

to 


CHI 
to reſt too long upon them. They ſhould not be plain, becauſe that 
would ill agree with the reſt ; and they ſhould not be much adorned, be- 
cauſe the eye is intended to be detained but little upon them : the peculiar 
ornaments of the ſides being the intended objects of the attention, Lit- 
tle need be ſaid with regard to the materials of which this Chimney ſhould 
be made. The quantity of ornament, and its nature, _—_— that there 
ſhould be no a in the lights and ſhadows. This declares a marble 


of one colour to be the only kind fit for the purpoſe; and of theſe ſorts 
there is none ſo proper as the plain white. 
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| Of a ſnell Cuimney-Pitce with Sculptured Mouldings. 


The laſt deſign was of a kind where the beauty of the work reſults 
from the variety of added ornaments. What we are here to treat of has 
its elegance from a plainer, more familiar, and leſs expenſive ſource ; 
and yet-in many caſes is full as pleaſing. That was fit for particular = 
poſes ; tor the ſtudy of an admirer, or the library of a. naturaliſt, where 
it might ſtand jndependant of every thing elſe, and yet be ſure to pleaſe. 
It could not fail to affect the imagination by its novelty, nor to pleaſe by 
the yariety of its ornaments, and by the beauty of the ſingle figures, as 
well as by their diſpoſition, That which we here propoſe is one of a more 
generally uſeful kind; and we ſhall introduce the reader to it as to the 
others, by forming a ſuppoſition of its place and uſe. | 8 
A parlour, we will ſuppoſe, is to be decorated with Sculptured Mould- 


ings upon wainſcot pannels, and a Chimney is to be ſuited to it in point 
o 


expence and figure. This muſt have the ſame kind of decorations, and 

its ornaments of a higher order. Whatever be allowed in this way, muſt 
not be repugnant to it. This is the kind of work we propoſe here; and 
the ſtudent muſt thus deſign it. Columns would be too noble, and they 
would not ſuit the room: fanciful ornaments are not to be received, be · 
cauſe the reſt of the finiſhings are of a plain, though handſome, kind; 
and the deſigner has only the form of a common Chimney-piece in his 
power, and can uſe nothing ſo well as ſcrolls to ſupport the mantle-piece. 
Let him mark a general outline for the whole, and then conſider its ſource 
of ornament. | 1 
As many things are with- held, he is to make the moſt of thoſe which 
are free to him: and let him firſt conſider the advantages that may ariſe 
from light and ſhadow. Let him, upon the level of the hearth, lay in 
three ſquare plinths ;' the inner one largeſt, and moſt forward, and the 
other two gradually ſmaller, and gradually receding. Thus there will be 
the foundation of three general projections in the upper work; and, in 
the principal of theſe, there may, from its breadth, be ſome other varia- 
tions of the ſame kind, Let him now begin with the inner plinth, _ 
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raiſe upon it on each fide a perpendicular, formed of three pieces, in three 
different projections; that which recedes moſt being inward. Theſe 


| raiſed, let there be laid over them a third of the ſame form. This as in 


the preceding inſtances, makes the frame or firſt work of the Chimney. 
Over this let him deſign the flat plate as a freeze ; and then — 4- 
from the bottom again, let him raiſe his ſecond perpendicular _—_ his, 
from the decreaſed bigneſs of the plinth, will be narrower than the for- 
mer; and it myſt be terminated at the top by a handſome ſcroll, whoſe 
head muſt be on a leyel with the top of the freeze. The third perpen- 
dicular is now to be raiſed upon the maſt backward plinth } and this muſt 
be according to that part narrower than either of the others ; and muſt 
terminate plain at the ſame height with the head of the ſcroll and the 
freeze. Thus there will he a regular extended ſurface, upon which gur 
ſtudent is to deſign the cornice for his mantle-picce ; in which big gate 
muſt be, to ſtrike the ſeveral parts and mouldings with truth, according 
to the directions given before under their various heads. Thus will rife 
the whole form and figure of a Chimney- piece: and, to finiſh it to the 
purpoſe we have here propoſed, there will require only a natural ſucpeſſion 
15 ornaments along the parts and places where they will be moſt gan- 


Of the DgcorATIONs of ſuch 4 CHIMNEY. | 


The purpoſe being to ſuit this Chimney-piece to à roam where the | 
f the Wa are carved, 7 e h here muſt 5 95 4 
ſame ornament. There will be two upon the innet form of the Chim- 
ney-piece, which will very properly receiye 1 chiſſel; and theſe being 
ſeparated by a broad-piece, which is plain, may be e riched as highly 
as the artiſt pleaſes. The beauty of the mouldings will be ſeen diſtinctly, 
if ſeparated by this plainneſs ; but when there is ſculpture in this inter- 
mediate part, the eye is loſt and bewildered, and ſees nothing diſtinctly. 
The mouldings of the gornice are next: to theſe there is to he allowed 
a great deal of ſculpture, It is the moſt conſpicuous part, and for that 
reaſon demands to be made the moſt elegant. It is alſo upon a lepel with. 
che eye ſtanding, and will he conſidered more naturally than any other 
part in the ſame view with thoſe mouldings of the wainſcot, with which 
It is the art of the architect to make it correſpond. The great judgment 
will be, in this place, to throw in the needful quantity of ornament with- 
out confuſion, The great beauty of carved mouldings is to he {zen diſ- - 

tint. To this 9 nothing is ſo uſeful as the interyention of plain 
parts. When the ſage ſculpture required does not admit of that 
relief to the eye, the greateſt care muſt be in varying the kind of ſculp- 

ture on the ſeveral parts, fo that the difference of the figure in the ſeveral 
members may occaſion the eye to ſee them all diſtinctly. The mouldings 
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thus W there remains but little to the finiſhing this piece. Two 
alone are vacant that would bear ornament: theſe are the freeze, 
and the two upright pieces, which are terminated by the ſcrolls. 
In the freeze the ornament muſt not be heavy, yet it muſt be conſpi- 
cuous. The head of ſome heathen deity, crowned with a wreath of 
flowers, will very well anſwer the purpoſe in the centre; and from this, 
on each fide, muſt be continued a feſtoon of large looſe work, nearly to 
the extremes. The top of the ſcroll may very properly be ornamented 
with a ſcollop ſhell ; and its natural riches will be a ſufficient decora- 
tion to the body of it. The bottom may be covered with the end of an 
acanthus leaf, and from this may drop a feſtoon of flowers: theſe muſt 
have a moderate projection, and the care of the deſigner ſhould be to 
form the feſtoon of ſuch as have no ſmall parts. The projection of the 
inner part will be ſome defence to it, but, notwithſtanding that, it is in 
a place where there is too much probability of accident. This is a thing 
that ought to be much more conſidered in ſculpture than it is. The 
place where the work is to ſtand ſhould be regarded, that the accidents 
may be foreſeen to which it is liable, and the parts compoſed accordingly, 
nothing tender being admitted where there muſt come violence. 
With regard to the materials of which this Chimney- piece ſhould be 
compoſed, the quantity of ſculpture determines that point. There is 
difficulty in fo 1 this in any manner, that the merit of the artiſt 
may not be loſt in the confuſion of the objects from their nearneſs; and 
if a coloured or variegated marble were employed, that confuſion would 
be inevitable; therefore plain white is fitteſt for this purpoſe. Indeed the 
univerſal rule ſuits well with nature N 0 — variegated marbles do not 
advantageouſly admit ſculpture, neither Juire it, their mixture 
of 9 them beauty of another kind. * 


of CnIAMREVY-PixcE for a Room more enriched. 


We laſt confidered the kind of Chimney that would be proper for a 
toom where the mouldings of the wainſcot pannels were decorated with 
ſculpture, without any other confiderable addition; we ſhalt carry our 
reader's imagination a little higher in the fame way ; and ſuppoſe, that 
beſide the ſculpture of the mouldings, the room has farther decoration of 
the ſame kind ; the Chimney muſt be proportioned to this ; and we ſhall 
here conſider the form that will be moſt proper. The ſame general ſhape 
with the laſt muſt be right, becauſe the decorations of the room are of 
the ſame kind; but as there is more required in this caſe, there muſt be 
more extent for the reception of the ornament. This is the firſt princi- 
ple: the Chimney- piece muſt be larger, and there muſt be a greater field 

| | | for 
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| for decoration· The lights and ſhadows muſt be next conſidered, and, 
after the deſigner ſhall have drawn his general outline, he muſt begin to 


provide for this by different projections. 


| Three plinths, in different degrees of projection, he muſt firſt mark in, 


ac in the preceding; but in theſe the third or moſt remote muſt ſhew it- 
ſelf between the firſt and ſecond very far back, and the middle one or 
ſecond muſt itſelf have a different projection, the middle of it ſtanding 
much forwarder than the two fides. We ſhall ſhew the uſe of this in 
the ſuperſtructure; let the ſtudent begin here, and he will ſee the advan- 
tage in point of light and ſhadow, that muſt attend ſuch a mixed 


l 
tion of the ſeveral parts. Upon the firſt of theſe let him raiſe on each 


fide a perpendicular piece of its breadth terminated each way by a hand- 
ſome moulding ; and, laying another piece of the ſame form and compo- 
fition over them, from one to the other, he will have then the frame, or 
firſt work. of the Chimney. The ſecond piece, as we have named al- 
ready, is not to riſe cloſe to this; the third, coming behind it in form of 
a back pilaſter faſhion, is to ſeparate it a little, and there is then to be 
raiſed upon the middle or moſt projecting part of the bottom; à ſcabbard 


of that kind, which holds the figures of the termini ; and from the 


binder part of it, which leis, let him raiſe a perpendicular piece, 
which is to ſerve as a back to the figure in the middle, and ſhall be all 
the way of equal breadth. We have before mentioned the continued 
piece of ſmalleſt projection, which, running behind this, ſerves as a hack 
to the whole that is raiſed on the laſt mentioned plinth, and terminates 
pedeſtal-faſhion at the height of the firſt frame of the Chimney. - Thus 
much prepared, the figure which is to riſe on the middle part of this 
ſecond plinth, and is to be the principal of the work, is to be deſigned. 
The back we have propoſed for this running of equal breadth up from 
the whole of this plinth, muſt cut through the mouldings of the pilaſ- 
ter back, and riſe to ſuch a height above them, that a plain piece being 
laid over the frame by way of freeze, its top ſhall be level with theirs. 
Theſe are uniformly to 7 Met the cornice of the mantle- piece. We 
have directed the ſtudent to begin the form of a ſcabbard from the = 
jecting | of the middle phnth, equal to it in breadth at the baſe. 
The outline of this muſt be formed by two divergent lines, which wi- 
dening upwards, muſt a little above the lower moulding of general back. 
unite with thoſe lines which form the particular back of the figures 
drawn from the two ſides of this plinth, This will have a very happy 
Now, directly under the mantle- piece let there be drawn a female face, 
crowned with a fancied head -dreſs, and ornamented with flowing hair. 
The neck and breaſt muſt be naked below this ; and they EY 
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engugh fill the ſquare piece, where the two lines which form the ſcab. 
bard are Toſt. In this place is to begin the ſcabbard, and a little foliage 
may very well riſe on each fide, and in the middle drop lower, forming 
a kind of ornament above the ſides of the breaſt, and concealing the ſe- 
paration. Hence is to be continued the ſcabbard downwards; and this 
Thould in the preſent inſtance be decorated with a rich feſtoon for two- 
thirds of its length, and on the lower part covered with an acanthus 
leaf, raiſed for that purpoſe from the ſurface of the plinth. Over the 
head, and upon the flat piece, continued from one of them to the other, 

. is to be carried the cornice, which projecting on each fide over the heads, 
and receding behind, will have a great deal of variety in light and ſhade; 
and nothing. will now be wanting but the ornaments. 


Of the OxNAMENTS of this CHIMNEY. 


It is intended in the original deſign of this Chimney, that it ſhall have 

a great deal of decoration. Heads placed above the ſcabbards in the mid- 
dle parts, are a great article of this el and what remains to be 
done, is to give a proper decoration to the freeze, or flat piece, over the 
frame, and to add the advantage of ſculpture to the mouldings, In the 
+ center of this piece it will be right to place a tablet, as that addition never 
fails to give a look of finiſhing. In the centre of this is to be formed 
ſome large and conſpicuous ornament, It muſt not be a head in this 
SChimney-piece, becauſe that would be a repetition of what is already at 
the ſides, A hell will be very proper for the purpoſe, and as it ſhould 
of ſome kind that ſpreads conſiderably without projection, none wall 
be ſo fit as the ſoollop. For the conſtruction of this, we ſhall refer the 
ſculptor to an original much ſuperior to all the models of old Greece: 

let him lay before him, as he works, a natural ſcollop ſhell; and if he 

will with due attention follow the work of nature in the ſeveral ribs and 
furrows which her diſtinct and accurate hand has marked upon its ſur- 

face, he will command univerſal admiration. This is the everlaſting 

teflon we give the ſculptor. Nature is in all theſe caſes ready at hand; 

and we ſhall not fear 2 as me > ang ie obtained 

mimicking a fingle thell, as by ing the Belvidere Apollo. 

83 ooh af at thell ſhould 1d be carried a feſtoon 0 fill the reſt 

of the tablet; and as 2 can fo properly decorate the two ſpaces of 

the freeze on the two ſides of this tablet, there may be a great deal of 

: merit in ſo diſpoſing the inner point of each, that although it be in reality 
Aiſtinct, it ſhall ſeem a continuation cach way of the ſeſtoon on the 4ablet. 

The remaining ornament of this Chimney-picce muſt depend upon the 
ſoulpture of the imouldings ; and än this the fame care mult be taken, 
as in the preceding inſtance, that this be varied in ſo careful a manner, 


that 
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that the ſeveral parts tend to ſet off one another, not to confuſe the eye 
that is detained upon them. The great caution in this reſpect will be 
required at the cornice, for in that part the ſculpture will be cloſe. The 
two mouldings we have directed to be given to the three pieces which 
conſtitute the inner work or Grſt frame, muſt be cut into a bold and 
ſtrong elegance of this kind; and as the ſeparation is conſiderable, we 
ſhall allow in this what we declared againſt in the other, that is, ſome 
ornament on the piece between, This muſt be light, and conſiſt of large 
parts, and by this means it will at once have an aſpect of diverlity, and 
will” not confuſe the fight. 3 P45 hart 


Of a Cuimny-Precu and Winp- Dir. | 


We ſhall cloſe the article of CORY Bone with one of the continued 
kinds: in which, beſide the ſingularity, there is uſe. Every one knows, 
that from a vane at the top of a houſe, turning according to the courſe 
of the wind, a dial may be made, with its hand, which anſwering: di- 
rectly to all the motions and changes above, ſhall point to thoſe diviions 
on which are marked the ſeveral points of the compaſs. This is familiar 
to every one on the outſides of buildings, from that which is ſo wrought 
at Buckingham-houſe, now the queen's palace; but the moſt uſeful me- 
thod is to place the dial within > 2580 Thoſe who are to go out of the 
houſe to know the courſe of the wind, may look at the vane itfelf ; but 
there is a great deal of convenience in bringing that indication into a room 
of the houſe. When a thing of this kind is propoſed, the firſt buſineſs 


of the deſigner is to remember, that every room is not fit for it. A wind- 


dial in a dining-room would be an odd kind of ornament, and much 
more N would it be to place it in a more elegant apartment. 
The ſtudy of a ſea- officer, or other curious perſon, or the breakfaſting- 
room of a ſportſman, are the proper places. Pry 


Of the Confruttion of this C - Pixex. 


_ Continued Chimney- pieces are in a manner devoted to the fineſt LOS 
in a houſe, and are therefore-in great propriety. covered with a profuſion 


of ornament ; but in this, which is particular in deviating from that 


rule, the firſt principle is, to omit the thought of ſuch accumulated de- 
coration. The room, in either of theſe caſes, is not of that highly en- 
riched kind; nor is the dial itſelf, though it may be rendered far from 
unpleaſing to the eye, a piece of ornament at all like the others, of which 
we have treated. For theſe reaſons the deſign of the lower work in this 
Chimney muſt be ſolid, without too much ornament; and all that be- 
longs to the continued part muſt partake of the ſame character. Thus 
much premiſed, that the ſtudent may underſtand every article, and its 

| R r g reaſon, 
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reaſon, as we proceed in the deſign, we ſhall conſider ſeparately the two 
parts; or the Chimney- piece intended to ſupport this ſingular ſuperſtruc- 
ture, and the upper work itſelf, We have obſerved in general, that the 
upper part in a continued, Chimney-piece ſhould be light; and for that 
reaſon = on all common occaſions excluded. the uſe of the orders. But 
this is a kind altogether ſingular. Its conſtruction will therefore afford 
an exception from that rule, very allowable in its own nature; and as 
we have directed that the whole of this upper work ſhould be proportion- 
ed to the deſign, we ſhall here allow an order in the ſuperſtructure, and. 
that not of the lighter kind. | 


Of the lower Part in this CyrMNEyY-PlEce, 


The ſtudent muſt underſtand, that he is to deſign on this occaſion a: 
lower part of a continued Chimney-piece, whoſe character muſt be ſtrength, 
and whoſe: ornaments moderate. It. is to be the decoration. of a room 
where the taſte of high finiſhing has not entered, and it is to ſupport. a 
plain, but ſolid. ſuperſtrufture. Let him, when. he has conſidered. the ex- 
tent of the- room, draw firſt a general. outline, of the whole ; and ſepa- 
rating the under part, of which we treat here from the othgyþyTet him 
begin with the mark of a couple of ſides conſiderably rig? propor - 
tion to the height of this lower part. No matter that th have. an air 
of maſſyneſs before the upper part is ſhadowed in; as ſoon. as a Doric 
column is placed over each, the reaſon will be evident, and what might 
ſeem in the imperfect view an error, will become a beauty. Let him be- 
| gin by. deſigning his plinth; let this be continued for the ſupport of the 

rame and peneral: back, and let it * at an equal diſtance from the 
part where the rim of the frame will come, and the verge, that it may 
ſupport an upright piece, whoſe projection will. give it an air of ſolidity 
beyond the reſt, and over whoſe axis is to reſt, that of the Doric ca- 
- lumn, The plinth thus deſigned, let him begin by raiſing on its nearer- 

edge two upright pieces for the firſt frame: let ' theſe be narrow, and. 
terminated outward by a thick moulding. This will give an air of ſtrength, 
more than. if they were broader and more flat, and that is the idea care- 
fully to be entertained in the mind. thro this whole deſign. On the out- 
fide of theſe muſt be contained the general back,  pilaſter-faſhion, and in- 
the midſt of this let there be raiſed, upon the projecting of the plinth, 
an upright of ſolid aſpect, which is to run up beyond the ſides of the- 
frame to the cornice. B 

Theſe parts laid in, let a plain piece be marked for covering the frame 
to the height of the tops of theſe two laſt mentioned uprights; and thus 
there will be a level ſurface, on which to reſt the cornice: beyond the 
uprights there muſt alſo be continued a piece over the top of the back, 
which ended by a moulding running in a line with the upper _ the- 
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frame; and thus is the whole body of the Chimney piece framed in this 
lower part, to the place where it is to be crowned with the mantle- piece. 
This is to project over the uprights, that is, under the pedeſtals of the 
Doric columns ; and a pediment may be raiſed from its center. Theſe 
variations will give it a great advantage, from the diſpoſition of the parts, 
and the changes of light and ſhade, and that without the introduction of 
any improper ornament, The pediment muſt be of the open kind, and: 
muſt receive a buſt, | 


Of the ORNAMENTS of thts CulMney-PiEce. 


Beſide the: mouldings, which will very well bear moderate ſculpture, 
there is one conſpicuous part that requires ornament. This is the freeze 
or flat piece over the upper member of the frame; and there will alſo be 
room for ſomething on the bodies of the two uprights, which are imme-. 
diately under the columns. As for the ornaments of the freeze, there is, 
no abſolute. neceſſity for a tablet to receive thoſe in the midſt; yet it will 
in general be advantageous. They ſhould conſiſt of large and ſolid parts, 
to anſwer properly to the character of the reſt of the Chimney- piece; 
and as we hog given two or three different occaſions on which it may be 
pope to introduce this. kind of Chimney, we ſhall obſerve, that they 
ought to be ſelected out of that part of nature wherewith the proprietor 
is moſt concerned, | | ES, | 

If the breakfaſting-room. of a ſportſman were the place for the Chim-. 
ney, we ſhould direct guns and. nets. to be repreſented on the tablet, and 
wild game on the ſide-ſpaces :. but. it will. be beſt to ſuppoſe it anſwering. 
the nobleſt purpoſes, and placed in the library of a fea-commander, Im 
this caſe the ſubjects proper to be introduced are of another kind; and, 
happily for the . they are ſuch as will beſt become his art. There 
is a vaſt field here, as in all the inſtances we have named before on- like 
occaſions, for the ſculptor to receive as models, but his art, which ſhould 
depend on nature, loſes ſight. of her entirely. The: heralds. animals are 
not more contemptible than the eggs and anchors af aur beſt, ſculptors ;: 
fo remiſs are they even in the moſt common parts 3. and in all others, tho” 
nature is before them, they regard only the repreſentations they find in 
former works. Theſe are few, . 0 obſcure; while the va- 
riety is endleſs in nature herſelf, and nothing ſo eaſy as the imitating- 
her. There is merit in novelty ; and this is the natural path to acquire that- 
praiſe, The artiſt will find an inexhauſtible ſtore for it in theſe inſtances ;, 
and he will ſtand very far above all cenſure, when he can appeal to na- 
ture, and to the repreſentations of her ſeveral forms in the writings of 
thoſe who have profeſſedly ſtudied them. It is for this reaſon we ſo. 
often and ſo earneſtly recommend to the architect, who is to deſign orna- 
ment, and the ſculptor, who is to execute them, the ſtudy of nature, 
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If he would taſk his hand to the higheſt of its power, let him, as 


well as art can mimic nature, trace in this work the accumulated rays 
that in diſtinct aſſortments cover the ſtar ſtone. To theſe let him add, 
in review at leaſt, the madrepera, or ſpungy ſtriated, and ſtarry white 
coral; the eſchara, whoſe netted ſubſtance tires the eye, while not one 
fibre loſes its place or office ; to theſe the pearly ormus, and the round- 
headed acetabulum add their various, diſtin&, and always admired forms, 
Theſe, and innumerable more, which the ſea covers from common eyes, 


naturaliſts have dragged up to light, and their forms far exceed all the 


fanciful figures that modern genius, or even the idoliſed fancy of anti- 


quity have ever 2 us. Theſe ate the ſubjects of which the feſtoons 
on 


e tablet in this inſtance ſnould be formed, and they are ready for a 
thouſand others. Inſtead of a compoſition of ſmall ſubjects, fill the va- 
cant fide-ſpaces of the tablet with a whale or dolphin. The maſſyneſs 
of ſuch a figure will contribute with all the reſt to the ideas of ſtrength 
and firmneſs, and thus will the decoration of the principal part in the 
lower work be finiſhed. „ 


os Of ihe Drcox Arion for the ref of tb: lower Part. 


Next after the freeze, and its tablet, come under conſideration the twe 
uprights, which ſtand under the columns in the ſuperſtructure. Let the 


top of each be covered with ſome broad and well ſhaped leaf, and let the 


body be ſurrounded by a plain moulding. This wil give a kind of ob- 
long pannel in the front of each, and down the greateſt part of its length 
may 3 a feſtoon; and let theſe feſtoons be compoſed of ſtars, 
waves, pearls and acetabula, and let the leaf he throws upon the top of 


each be of the ſea kind alſo. 


Thoſe whom our artiſts affect to follow copied nature. The firſt roſe 
introduced to ſculpture was taken from the buſh, and there remains to 
this time its moſt perfect model. It is ſo in all the others; and every 
carver has power to refer to the originals. Inſtead of this the forms are 
transferred with little regularity from one piece of work to another, till, 


chough we ſee in every inſtance the ſame ſhapes, it is not eaſy to ſay what 


they are. The ancmony is in ſpring open to the imitation of the ſculp- 
tor, and what compariſon can be made between that flower from the gar- 
dens, and its beſt repreſentation from the chiſſel? This copying one ano- 
ther is the reaſon of the acknowledged decay in the art; and there is but 
this method we propoſe to reſtore it to the firſt luſtre. The freeze, and 


this part of the Chimney being diſpatched, the other ornaments are few. 


A little common ſculpture on the mouldings is all there requites in the 
cornice; and the buſt in the pediment ſhould be appropriated to the reſt 
of the work, a Neptune. 
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intent is employed 


cut through it; but in the other 
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"Of the SUPERSTRUCTURE, 


Thus much finiſhed, we come to the continuation of the Chimneys 
piece upward ; and to form a idea of this, recollect that a wind- 
dial is to occupy the middle ſpace, and that the fides are to be decorated 
with Doric columns. In all continued Chimney-pieces the upper work 
is a kind of frame; and here it requires no particular form, The buſt 
will riſe a little way into it; but this, far from being a blemiſh, will be 
the happieſt way imaginable- of connecting the two parts together, and 
will hoe an ornament continued from thoſe of the dil]. 

To begin with regularity, we ſhall dire& our ſtudent to draw his firſt 


- outline of the whole upper work correſpondent to the lower; and this 


done, he is to deſign bis columns. Though it is proper columns ſhould 
be uſed in the ſuperſtructure of a Chimney- piece in this fingular caſe, yet 
it is to be conſidered, that when the Doric, the moſt ſuited to the general 
„the ſeveral methods that tend to lighten it ſhould all 
be taken, The firſt of theſe is the raiſing it upon a pedeſtal, becauſe in 
that caſe the column having leſs height in the ſhaft, requires leſs dia- 
meter; and in rance nothing will ſo much contribute to the weight 
as the thickneſs of the ſhaft. This firſt prineiple being eſtabliſhed, let 


the ſtudent find the axis or center of the upright piece on each fide, raiſed 


for the ſupport of theſe columns, and there fix the point for the centre 
of his column. This aſcertained, let him raiſe the proper pedeſtal of the 
Doric order, marking diſtinctly its baſe, die, and cap; and let the mould 
ings which form theſe be continued as if to unite the two pedeſtals by an 
intermediate plain work ; they muſt not be ſuffered to cut the pediment; 
and they will be int alſo by the ornament of the buſt. Let them 
however be marked with a faint line all the way, that it may be rubbed 
out where theſe parts intervene. It is the moulding of the baſe that 
will be interrupted by the pediment, and that of the cap by the orna- 
ments of buſt, The firſt lines aj) Oar in already, theſe need not 
aſe the place of their ſtopping cannot 
be aſcertained till the ornament is formed. Upon theſe pedeſtals raiſe the 
two Doric columns; and, to give them a farther air of lightneſs, as far 
as that order is capable, let the ſhafts be fluted. Upon/theſe raiſe the 
proper entablature, and crown it with a broken pediment of the arched 
ind, from the baſe of whoſe opening it will be very proper to throw up 
a ſcallop-ſhell, and to give out on fide feſtoons of corals, ſhells, and 
ſtar-ſtones, to fill the vacancy. This done, the ſpace is marked in, and 
little remains for the architect. 1 
The ſtructure of the work for the dial is not his province. Its outline 


z all he is concerned to lay in, for he beſt knows what would be its ſize, 
+ 36 | and 
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and what ornaments ſhould ſurround it. In the ſquare ſpace contained 
within the columns, their continued baſe, and the lower member of their 
architrave, let him deſign a proper frame. This muſt in general conform 
to the outline of the ſpace; but, to break in upon the ſameneſs of a per- 
fect ſquare figure, let the corners droop, and the top- line from a ſmall 
diſtance each way be elevated a little. This muſt be the ſhape of the 
frame; and, as to its compoſition, nothing is proper but large ſtrong 
mouldings. Let the dial be now deſigned, and brought into its proper 
lace. We would not have it fill the centre of the ſquare, for. that would 
G poorly formal. Let it be ſtruck with ſeveral concentric circular ſtrokes, 
which will form the outlines of the mouldings ; and let the outer line of 
theſe be ſo near the top, that the ornaments encompaſſing it may riſe to 
the bottom of the pediment. The outline being thus formed, let the 
four cardinal points be marked, eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, and thus let 
the ornaments be begun. Oppoſite to each of theſe marks let there be 
a head, repreſenting the antique 1 — of the winds; and all that is re- 
quired farther, is to connect by ſcrolls of a free, open and large work. 
All is now properly filled, except a ſquare above the buſt, left for a parti- 
cular ornament. Let a couple of dolphins be dropt by the tails from 
the part of the feſtoon over this, and let them at ſame diſtance ſurround 
the buſt ; within theſe let the deſigner form the outline of a large ſcal- 
lop. This will ſerve as a very elegant as well” as proper back ground; 
and as the upper part will be ſurrounded by the dolphins, this lower may 
be decorated on the outſide by riſing ſea-weeds. Thus will be finiſhed a 
continued Chimney-piece of a nature ſuited to. the particular occaſion ; 
in which every part will be appropriated to the main deſign, and every 
ornament will correſpond with the intended character. 4963 an 
CHIsSEL, an inſtrument uſed in carpentry, maſonry, joinery, ſculp- 
ture, &c. and diſtinguiſhed according to the breadth of the blade into 
half-inch Chiſſels, quarter-inch Chiſſels, &c. They have alſo. different 
names according to the different work to which they are applied. 
CHo1R, that part of the church where choriſters ſing divine ſervice 
it is ſeparated from the chancel where the communion is celebrated; and 
alſo from the nave of the church, where the people are placed; the pa- 
tton is ſaid to be obliged to repair the Choir of the church. 2565 42 
CHoRD, in geometry, a right-line connecting the extremities of any 
arch of a circle. F453 19-814 $54. mor boi 
CIA, called alſo cimaſſum. A moulding very common in ornaments, 
and called by workmen Cima and cimaſium, which ſhould be written cy- 
mafium from the Greek name «pac, which literally fignifies a 2vav2, and 
has been transferred to this moulding from its figure. The cymafium re- 
preſents in ſome meaſure a wave ; it is hollow at the top, and ſwelling 
at the bottom, ſo that its out- line has a waved appearance; it is gene- 
rally 
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rally the uppermoſt member in large cortices. There may be ſaid to be 
two kinds of cymaciums, in one the part that has the greateſt projecture, 
and this they call the ogee reverſed, and ſometimes the heel. The beau- 
ty of this moulding conſiſts in its having the projecture equal to the height. 
CILERY, a term in architecture, ſignifying the drapery or levage that 
is wrought upon the heads of pillars. 1 5 20 
CIMELLARE, in architecture, is a veſtry or room: where the plate, 
veſtments, and other rich things belonging to the church are kept. 
CincruRE, or CEINTURE, in architecture, is a ring, liſt, or orlo at 
the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column, ſeparating the ſhaft at one 
end from the baſe, and at the other from the capital. The Cincture is 
ſuppoſed to be in imitation of the girts or ferrils, which were uſed by 
the ancients to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive wooden columns. 
Cieevs, in antiquity, a low column, with an inſcription, erected on 
the high-roads, or other places, to ſhew the way to travellers, to ſerve 
as a boundary to mark the grave of a deceaſed perſon, &c. | | 
CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure, comprehended under one ſin- 
gle line, which returns into itſelf, having a point in the middle, from 
which all the lines drawn to its circumference are equal. Every Circle 
is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal parts called degrees. The Cir- 
cle is the moſt capacious of all figures, containing the greateſt area under 
the leaſt bounds. The area of a Circle is found by multiplying the pe- 
riphery by the fourth part of the diameter, or half the periphery by half 
the diameter. Circles, and their inſcribed ſimilar figures, are always as 
the ſquares of the diameters, ſo that they are in a duplicate ratio of their 
diameters, and conſequently of their radii, A Circle is equal to a tri 
angle, whoſe baſe is equal to a periphery, and its altitude to the radius. 
Circles therefore are in a ratio compounded of the peripheries and the 
radii, The method of finding the circumference of a Circle from its di- 
ameter, or radius, being given, is one of the moſt uſeful problems in ge- 
ometry. The moſt direct and eaſy way is by the help of fluxions, and 
infinite ſeries. ed 
CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſenſe, the line or lines bounding a 
plane figure. However, it is generally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for 
the curve line which bounds in a circle, and otherwiſe called a peri- 
phery; the boundary of a right-line figure being expreſſed by the term 
perimeter. Any part of the Circumference is called an arch, and a right- 
line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, is called a chord. 
The Circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 
degrees. The angle at the Circumference of a circle is double that at the 
center, oy 
 CiRcuMvoLuTION, in architecture, the torus of the ſpiral line of the 
Ionic volute. | 


Circus, 
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Cixcus, a large building of a round or oval figure, erected by the 
ancients, to exhibit ſhews to the people. The Roman Circus was a 
large, oblong edifice, arched at one end, encompaſſed with porticoes, 
and furniſhed with two rows of ſeats. In the middle was a kind of foot- 
bank, or eminence, with obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts. at each end. This 
ſerved them for the courſes of their bg and — — Thoſe that have 
meaſured the Circus ſay, that it was 2187 feet long and 960 broad; ſo 
that it was the greateſt building in Rome; ſome ſay it would contain 
150, ooo people, others 260, ooo, or 300, 00. . 1 b. 
Cs TERN, is properly uſed for a ſubterraneous reſervoir of rain water, 
or a veſſel ſerving as a receptacle for rain or other water, for the neceſſa 
uſes of a family. If you would make your Ciſterns under the houſe, as 
a cellar, which is the beſt way to preſerve water for culinary uſes, then 

55 the brick or ſtone with terras, and it will keep water very well. 

Or you may make a cement to join your brick or ſtone with, with a com- 
poſition made of ſlack d fifted lime and linſeed oil, tempered together 
with tow or cotton-wool, The bottom ſhould be covered with ſand, to 
ſweeten and preſerve it. Or you may lay a bed of good clay, and on 
that lay the bricks for the floor ; then raiſe the wall round about, leay- 
ing a convenient ſpace behind the wall to ram in clay, which may be done 
as faſt as the wall is raiſed ; ſo that when it is finiſhed, it will be a Ciſ- 
tern of clay walled with brick ; and being in a cellar, the brick will keep 
the clay moiſt (though it ſhould ſometimes be empty of water) that it 
will never crack, Mr. Worlidge ſays, he has known his to hold water 
perfectly in a ſhady place, though not in a cellar. Thus in a garden or 
other place may ſuch a Ciſtern be made, and covered over, the rain- water 
being conveyed thither by declining channels running to it. Alfo in or 
near houſes, may the water that falls from them be conducted thereto, 
Authors ſpeak of a Ciſtern at Conſtantinople, the vaults. of which are 
ſupported by two rows of pillars 212 in each row, each' pillar being two 
feet in diameter. They are plantcd circularly, and in radii tending to 
that in the centre. 

Some perſons are very ſcrupulous about theſe waters, which are re- 
ceived in Ciſterns; for they pretend that they are not all good, without 
_ diſtinEtion ; that rain which falls in a ſmall quantity during heats, and 
the great rains which fall preſently after great droughts, are reckoned in 
the number of thoſe that are bad; and thence it is, they ſay, that the 
water which is ſometimes out of Ciſterns has a very diſagreeable taſte, 
and very often ſtinks. As for thoſe rains that fall during the autumn, 
ſpring and winter, when the weather is not violent ; theſe, ſay they, are 
tolerably good. And in all fine weather, they eſteem the ſmall rains that 
fall in the month of May, which ſhould be carefully ſaved, to be the 
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beſt, as being the pureſt and lighteſt, and even to putrify the water al- 
ready in the Ciſtern. | | 

As to the making Ciſterns, let it be obſerved, that the walls ſhould be 
good, and built to advantage, for fear the water ſhould: be loſt, that the 
inſide ſhould be well cemented, eſpecially in the angles, without any ne- 
ceſſity of doing the fame by the arch or roof through which the water 
cannot paſs. 'As to the fize of the Ciſtern, that depends upon the fancy 
of the perſon. The manner of bringing together rain water, is of 
channels made of different materials, fixed to the edge of the roofs of 
| houſes, which convey the water into a ſmall baſon made of lead or tin, 
in the midſt of which there is a hole, through which the water paſſes 
into a pipe that is there; and which, before it enters into the Ciſtern, 
helps it to fall into a ftone trough made on purpoſe near the Ciſtern. 
This trough is placed to receive the rain that falls from the roofs of 
houſes, from whence it runs into the Ciſtern; but, as it has been obſerv- 
ed before, that there is a difference to be made between the rains that fall, 
and which are received into theſe conveyances, without diſtinction, it is 
neceſſary you ſhould know how to fave thoſe that are good und wholeſome, 
and get rid of the reſt ; it muſt be by the means of this trough, which 
has a hole in the bottom, in a corner, on that fide where the moſt do- 
clivity appears. This hole muſt, at the time you judge it convenient to 
fave the water, be ſtopped, to the end, — — to he ſil- 
led up to a certain place, where there is a grate on the ſide of the Ciſtern, 
it may ſupply a pillage for the inoloſed water to fall into the Oiſtern; and 
when, on the contrary, they do not value the rain that falls, they =_ 
leave open that hole, ſo that as faſt as the water comes into the trough, 
faſt it runs out. | 

There are ſome who-do not uſe any ſuch trough as this, but ſuffer the 
rain to fall without any diſtinction into a ſubterraneous place built higher 
than the Ciſtern, in which they put ſome river ſand, pretending that the 
water which paſſes through is purged of all ill qualities it may have; 
and that conſequently the iter chap take out of theſe Ciſterns to drink, 
ought to be extremely geod. 

CLAMP, among brick-makers, a pile of unburnt bricks built .up;for 
burning. Theſe Clamps are built much after the method that arches-arc 
built in kilns, with a vacuity betwixt each briok's breadth, for the fire 
to aſcend by, but with this difference, that inſtead of arching, 
over, or over-ſpan, as they term it, i. e. they lay the, end of one brick 
about half way over the entl of another, and io till both ſides mast 
within half a brick's length, and then a binding briok at: he top finifhes 
the arch. The mouth, at which the fire is to be put in, is let 
about two feet and a half wide, and about three feet in height; — 
they begin to truſs- over, which —_— for three bricks in 9 =_ 
t | which, 
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which, with a binding brick at the top will cloſe up the arch. But af- 
ter they have begun to make the place to receive the fuel, before it is 
clofed at the top, they almoſt fill it with wood, and upon that, lay ſea- 
coal ; then being over-ſpanned like an arch, they ſtrew ſea-coal on all the 
ſurfaces, and then lay another courſe of bricks the other way, placing 
them at a little diſtance from one another, and ſtrewing ſea-coal upon them; 
and thus they continue laying one courſe one way, and another the other, 
and ſtrowing ſea- coal betwixt each courſe, till they come to eight or ten 
feet high, according as the Clamp is to be for ſize; when they have done 
this, they ſet the wood on fire, and that fires the coals, which being all 
burnt out, the whole Clamp of bricks is burnt. 

CLAMPS, in naval architecture, thick planks in a ſhip's fide, which 
ſupport the ends of the beams. Alſo crooked plates of iron, fore-locked 
upon the trunnions of the cannon, to keep them ſteady in their carriages 
at ſea. They are likewiſe frequently uſed to faſten the maſts or bowſprits 
of ſmall veſſels and boats. | 8 | 

CLAMP-NAILS, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on Clamps in the 
building or repairing of ſhips. | a 

CLAMPING, in joinery, &c. is when a piece of board is fitted with 
the grain to the end of anothe? piece of board croſs the grain, the firſt 
board is ſaid to be clamped. Thus the ends of the tables are commonly 
clamped, to prevent them from warping. | 

'CLARO-0BSCURO, or Clare-Obſcure, in painting, the art of diſtribu- 
ting to advantage the lights and ſhadows of a piece, both with regard to 
the caſing of the eye, and the effect of the whole piece. Thus, when 
a painter gives his four a ſtrong relievo, looſens them from the 2 
and ſets them free from each other, by the management of lights and 
ſhadows, he is ſaid to underſtand the Claro Obſeuro, which makes one 
of the great diviſions or branches of painting, the whole of a picture 
being revolvable into light and ſhadow. | 

CLAaRo-OBscuRa, or Chiaro-Scuro, is alſo uſed. to fignify a deſign 
conſiſting only of two. colours, moſt uſually black and white, but ſome- 
times black and yellow; or it is a defign waſhed only. with one colour, 
the ſhadows being of a duſky brown colour, and the lights heightened up 
with white.. The word. is alſo applied to two prints of two colours taken 
off at twice, whereof there are volumes in. the. cabinets of the curious 
in prints, | 

1 thoſe bricks which having naturally much nitre, or ſalt- 
py in them, and lying next the fire in the clamp or kiln, by the vio- 

ence of the fire, are run and glazed over. | 

CLo1sTER, a habitation ſurrounded with walls, and inhabited by re- 
ligious. In a more general ſenſe it is. uſed for a monaſtery of religious of 
either ſex. In the firſt ſenſe it is the principal part of a regular monaſ- 
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tery, being a ſquare ſurrounded with walls, or buildings. It is com- 
monly placed between the church, the chapter-houſe, and tefectory, un- 
der x 6: dormitory, 153675 istein SGT 170 
CLoszT, a general name for any very ſmall room, generally without 
any chimney; it is eſteemed one great improvement of our modern 
architects. f out 3 2 . 
CoenoTAPH, an empty tomb or monument erected in memory of 
fome illuſtrious defunct, who periſhed in ſhipwreck, or was ſlain in bat- 
tle ; whoſe body could not be found to be interred or depoſited in the ſame. 
Cor ARIN, the little frize of the capital of the Tuſcan and Doric co- 
lumn, placed between the aſtragal and the annulets ; called alſo! hypo- 
trachelium, and ſometimes cincture. It is alſo uſed for the orlo. or ring 
on the top of the ſhaft of the column, next the capital. 
CoLLAR-BEAM, a beam framed acroſs betwixt two principal rafters. 
College, a building ſet a- part for the ſociety and cohabitation of ſtudents. 
CoOLONNADE,: a Seriſtyle of a circular figure, or a ſeries of columns 
diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within- ſide. Such is that of the little 
your at Verſailles, which conſiſts of thirty-two Ionic columns, all of ſo- 
id marble,, and without incruſtation. A polyſtyle Colonnade. is that 
whoſe number of columns is too great to be taken in by the eye at a ſin- 
gle view. Such is the Colonnade of the palace at St. Peter at Rome, 
which conſiſts of two hundred and eighty- four columns of the Doric 
order, each above four feet and a half diameter, all in Tiburtine marble. 
Cor oss us, the proper ſenſe of this terin is a ſtatue at leaſt twice as large 
as life, uſually much larger. The moſt famous was the Coloſſus of 
Rhodes, made, in honour of Apollo, by Chares the diſciple of Lyſip- 
pus. It was eighty-ſix feet high, and its thumb ſo large, that few peo- 
plc could fathom it. This ſtatue was placed acroſs the mouth of the 
arbour at Rhodes, and the ſhips with full fails paſſed: betwixt its legs. 
It was thrown down by an earthquake 224 years before Chriſt. There 
are in the court of the capitol at Rome remains of ſtatues of Nero and 
Commodus of that character. Hence we call a building a Coloſſus, 
which is a great deal larger than the common ſize. The amphitheatres: 
of the antients, and the pyramids in Egypt are of this-kind. Theſe are 
more properly called Coloſſal buildings than .Coloſſus's, that term being 
appropriated in a manner to ſtatues, when uſed diſtinctly in the word; 
but it may be equally applied to any thing extraordinarily great, or in. 
the ſame ſenſe as we would ule gigantic. - | > 63 wt 
CoLouRs, in painting, are uſed: both as to the drugs themſelves. and 
to thoſe teints produced by thoſe drugs variouſly mixed and applied. The 
3 Colours uſed by painters are red and white lead, or ceruſe, yel- 
and red-ocres; ſeveral kinds of earth, as umber, orpiment, black- 
lead, cinnabar, or yermilion,, gumbouge, blue and green. aſhes, indigo, 
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biftre, lamp- black, ſmalt, ultramarine, and carmine, Of theſe Colours 
ſome are ground in oil, others only in freſco, and others in water, and 
others for miniature. Painters reduce all colours under theſe two claſſes 
of dark and light Colours. Under dark Colours are comprehended black, 
and all thoſe which are obſcure and earthy, as umber, biftre, &c. And 
under light Colours are comprehended white, and all thoſe which approach 
neareſt to 1t. | 

CoLUMN, in architecture, a e to ſupport and adorn a build- 
ing compoſed of a baſe, a ſhaft, a capital. As every fulcrum is ſo 
much the more perfect as it is firm, or carries the appearance of firm- 
-neſs, hence all Columns:ought to have their baſe broader than themſelves. 
As a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more eaſily removed out of 
their place than a truncated cone, or a pyramid in the ſame baſe, and of 
the ſame altitude, the figure of Columns ought not to be cylindrical, but 

leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone. Again, as Columns are more 

m if their diameter bears a greater proportion to their height than if it 

bore a leſs, the greater ratio is to be choſen where a large weight is to be 
ſuſtained ; and leſs, where a ſmall weight is to be ſupported. Further, 
us the deſign of a Column is to — — a weight, it muſt never be ſup- 
poſed without an entablature. Columns are different in the different or- 
ders of architecture, and may be conſidered with regard to their matter, 
eonſtruQion, form, diſpoſition and uſe. With roſpect to the order, we 
Have, 
Tuſcan Column, that which has ſeven diameters in height, and is the 
ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple of all the Columns. Its diminution is one fourth, 
that is, the diameter at top is three-fourths of the diameter juſt above the 
Doric Column, has vight diameters in height, and its capital and baſe 
more enriched with mouldings than the Tuſcan. Itdiminiſhes one-fifth 
Patt of the diameter at the baſe. | | 

Tonic Column, has nine diameters in height, and Aiffers from the others 
vy the volutes in its capital, and by its baſe. 

Cormtbian Column, the richeſt and moſt delicate of all, has ten dia- 
meters in height, and its capital adorned with two irows of leaves with 
caulicoles, from whence ſpring ſmall volutes. It diminiſhes one: ſeventh 
;part of the diameter. 

Dompoſite Column, has ten diameters in height, and tv rows of leaves 
in its capital, with angular volutes like the Jonic, It :diminiſhes one- 
eighth part of the diameter of the baſe. It may be-obferved, that dif- 
Srent authors give different heights and proportions 'to'Columns of the 

ſume· order; und that frequently the ſame author cas the Iberty of diſ- 
Penſing with his om rules; but the heights and proportions :exthibited 
Above are a mean tbetween tlie — all uhecxeſt. | 
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CoLuMns, with regard to their Matter, are: 


Fufible Column, which comprehends not only Columns of various me- 
tals, and other fufible matter, as glaſs, &c. but alſo thoſe of. ſtone, faid 
to be caſt, the ſecret of which ſome believe to have been known to the 
ancients, | | 

Hydraulic Column, that whoſe ſhafts appear to be of cryſtal ; being 
formed by a number of little threads of water, falling from holes made 
in a girt of metal, .at equal diſtances, by means of a pipe mounting 


through the middle of it. It alſo denotes a Column from whoſe top pro- 


ceeds a jet d eau, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon, whence the wa- 
ter deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally round the ſhaft. - 
Moulded Column, that made by impaſtation of [gravel and flints of di- 
vers colours, bound together with a cement. ee 
Water Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet d eau, which 
ſpouting out water violently from the baſe, drives it within the tambour 
of the capital, which is hollow, and in falling down it reſembles a Co- 
lumn of liquid cryſtal. | | 


CoLuMNns, with regard to their Conſtructim. 


Cabled or redented Column, that having projectures in form of cables, 
in the naked of the ſhaft, each cable having an effect oppoſite to that of 
a'fluting, and accompanied with a little liſt on each fide, | 

Calf Column, one of ſo large a ſize as not to enter any ordinance 
of architecture, but deſigned to be placed ſolitary in the middle of a 
ſquare, &c. Such is-the Trajan Column. 1 

Corollatic Column, that adorned with foliages, turned ſpirally round 
the ſhaft, or in form of .crowns and feſtoons; they are very proper for 
decorations of feſtoons. 88 | 

Diminiſhed Column, that which has no ſwelling, but begins to taper 
from the baſe, in imitation of trees. | | | - 

Geminated Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar and e- 
qual ſides or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another, and faſtened at*bot- 
tom with iron pins, and at top with cramp-irons ; it ought to be fluted, 
that the joints may be leſs diſcernible. | . 

Column / Feinery, that made of ſtrong timber- boards joined toge- 
ther; it is hollow, turned in the lathe, and uſually fluted; ſuch are the 
Columns of moſt altar- pieces. | V ib ue ne | 

Column of Maſonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid and covered 
with plaiſter, or of bricks, laid triangularwiſe, and covered with ſtucco. 
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Column of Tambiurs or Bands, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of feverat. 
courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs high than the diameter of the 
Column. | . | 1 

Column, in Truncheons or Pieces, conſiſts. of two, three, or four 
pieces of ſtone or metal, differing from the. tambours, as being higher 
than the diameter of the Column. 


COLUMNS, with regard lo their Forms, are: 


Fluted Columns, called alſo channelled and ſtriated Columns, thoſe 
whoſe ſhafts are adorned with flutes. or channellings, either from top to 
bottom, or only two-thirds of their height. | 

Gothic Column, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its bulk, or too 
flender for its. height, having ſometimes twenty diameters, without either- 
diminution: or ſwelling, conſequently differing widely from the propor- 
tions of the antique. 

Hermetic Column, a kind of pilaſter,, in a manner of a terme, hav- 
ing the head of a man in lieu of a capital. It is ſo called becauſe the 
ancients placed on the top of ſuch columns the head of Mereury. 

Maſffive Column, one too ſhort for the order, the capital of which it: 
hears ; it likewiſe comprehends Tuſcan and ruſtic Columns. 

Oval Column, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs, its plane being made 
oval, to reduce the projecture. PIR 

Paſloral Column, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in imitation of a trunk 
of a tree, with bark and knots, It may be uſed in the gates of parks 
and gardens, and in the decoration of ' paſtoral ſcenes.. f | 

Serpentine Column, that formed of three ſerpents twiſted together, the 
heads of which ſerve as a capital; it is now called the taliſman, or en- 
chanted Column, 

Swe lled Column, that which has a bulging in proportion to the height 
of the ſhaft. This practice obtains among the modern architects, bet 
ſeems to have been unknown to the ancients. | 

Twiſted Column, that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted" round in form of a ſcrew; 
with, fix circumyolutions, being uſually of the. Corinthian order. 
Sometimes the twiſted Column is in form of two or three ſlender ſhafts 
twiſted round, ſo as to leave a cavity in the middle. | 


Cor unxs, with regard to their Diſpoſition. 


Angular Column is an inſulated one, placed in the corner of a portico, 
or inſerted in the corner of a building, or even a Column that flanks any 
angle of a polygon. f 

Atiis Column, an inſulated pilaſter, having four equal faces, and of 
the higheſt proportion. ; : | 
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Cantoned Columns, thoſe Columns engraved in the four corners of a 
fquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch, 17 8 

Coupied Columns, thoſe diſpoſed two and two, ſo as almoſt to touch 
each other at their baſes and capitals. | | 

Doub/ed Columns, one Column joined with another in ſuch a manner 
that the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a third of their diameter, 

Engaged Column, that which enters in a wall with one-third or one- 
fourth of its diameter. 3 

Grouped Columns, thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, either by 
three and three, or four and four. | | 

Inſulated Column, one ſtanding free and detached from every other body. 

Midian Columns, a name given by Vitruvius to the two Columns in 
the middle of a porch, which have their intercolumniation larger than. 
the reſt. The term may alſo be applied to the middle row of Columns 
in a frontiſpiece adorned with three orders. 

Niched Column, that whoſe ſhaft enters with half its diameter into a 
wall, kollowed out for its reception with its plane parallel to the projec- 
ture of the tore. 

Columns, with regard to their uſe, are either, firſt, aſtronomical Co- 
lumns, ſuch as that at Paris, erected for aſtronomical obſervations. 
2. Chronological Column. 3. Funeral Column, which generally bears 
an urn, and has its ſhaft overſpread with ſymbols of grief and of immor- 
tality. 4. Gnomonic Column, a cylinder, upon which the hour of the 
day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle ; of theſe there are two kinds ; 
in the one the ſtyle is fixed, and the hour lines are no more than the pro- 
jection of a vertical. dial upon a cylindrical ſurface ; in the other the ſtyle 
is moveable, and the hour-lines are drawn to the different heights of the 
ſun in the different ſeaſons of the year. 5. Hiſtorical Column, that whoſe- 
ſhaft is adorned with a baſſo-relievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole 
height, and containing the hiſtory of ſome great Kee 31 6.. Hollow 
Column, that which has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe within fide, for the conve- 
niency of aſcending to the top. 7. Indicative Column, that which 
ſerves to ſhew the tides along the ſea coaſts. 8. Inſtructive Column, 
ſuch as that raiſed by the ſon of Piſiſtratus at Athens, containing the: 
rules of agriculture, 9. Itinerary Column, one with ſeveral faces placed. 
in the croſſing of ſeveral roads, ſerving to ſhew the different routes by 
the inſcriptions engraved on its ſeveral faces. 10. Lactary Column, at: 
Rome, according to Feſtus, in the herb-market, in the pedeſtal of which: 
was a cavity, wherein young children, abandoned by their parents, thro' 
poverty or inhumanity, were expoſed to be educated at the expence of 
the public. 11. Legal Column, among the Lacedemonians, that erected in 
a public place, upon which were engraven the fundamental laws of the: 
ſtate. 12. Limitrophous or boundary Column, that. which ſhews. the: 

limits 
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limits of a kingdom, or country conquered. Thoſe called the Columns, 
..or pillars of Hercules, are two very ſteep mountains, in the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar. 13. Luminous Column, one formed in a cylindrical frame, 
mounted and covered over with oiled paper or gauſe, ſo that lights being 
diſpoſed in ranks within over each other, the whole appears to be on 
fire. 14. Manubiary Column, a Column adorned with trophies, built 
in imitation of trees, wherein the ſpoils of enemies were anciently hung, 
15. Memorial Column, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarkable event, 
as the monument in London, built to perpetuate the memory of the burn- 
ing of that city in 1666. 16. Menian Column, any Column that ſup- 
rts a balcony, or meniana. 17. Miliary Column, a Column of mar. 
le, raiſed, by order of Auguſtus, in the middle. of the Roman forum, 
from whence, as a center; diſtances of the ſeveral cities of the em- 
pire were reckoned by other miliary Columns, diſpoſed at equal dif. 
tances on all the grand roads. 18. Roſtral Column, that adorned with 
the beaks, or —.— of ſhips, &c. erected either in memory of a naval 
victory, or in honour of ſome admiral, &c. 19. Statuary Column, that 
which ſupports a ſtatue. 20. Symbolical Column, that repreſenting by 
ſymbols * particular country, or ſome memorable action. 21. Tri- 
umphal Column, that erected by the ancients in honour of an hero; the 
joints of the ſtones or courſes of which were covered with as many crowns 
as he had made military expeditions. 22. Zoophoric Column, a kind 
of ſtatuary Column, bearing the figure of ſome animal. 
__ CoMMIsSURE, in architecture, 1s the joint of two ſtones, or the ap- 
plication of the one to that of the other. 

CoMPARTITION, in architecture, the uſeful and the graceful diſpo- 
ſition of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, of 
reception or entertainment. aaa 

CoMPARTMENT, or COMPARTIMENT, in general, a deſign com- 
poſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry, to adorn a pa- 
terre, a cieling, a platform, panes of glaſs, or pannels of joinery, &c. 
A Compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an arrangement of them, of dif- 
ferent colours, and varniſhed for the decoration of a building. Com- 
partments, in gardening, are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, 
walks, &c. diſpoſed in the moſt advantageous manner that the ground 
will admit of. | 

ComPaAssEs, or pair of ComPassEs, a mathematical inſtrument for 
deſcribing circles, meaſuring figures, &c. The principal perfection of 
this, as of all other Compaſſes, conſiſts in the eaſy and uniform open- 
ing and ſhutting of their legs, one of which may be taken out in order 
to make room for others. There are now uſed Compaſſes of various 
—_ _ contrivances, accommodated to the various uſes they are in- 
ten or. | | 
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ComPyoseD ORDER, this term occurs in ſome writers, and is imagin- 
ed by the N N! of readers to mean the ſame thing with the Compo- 
the word is in reality the ſame, but cuſtom has made 
them expreſs what is different. The Compoſite Order is, as we ſhall 
ſhew, one thing, a Compoſed Order is i of great and endleſs.va- 
riety ; it comprehends any compoſition made at the pleaſure of the archi- 
tet, whoſe ornaments are extraordinary and unuſual, but have ſomewhat 
of beauty, We ſee a great deal of this workmanſhip in buildings, but it 
were well if there were ſomewhat leſs of it; for it is often very faulty. 
ComeosiTE ORDER, in architecture, is the laſt of the five orders of 
columns. It has this name from its being compounded of two or more 
of the others: the Latin word compoſitus, from which it is derived, fig- 
nifying compounded, or made up of others. The Corinthian is indeed 
by Vitruvius ſaid to be compoled of the Doric and Ionic, but the traces 
in that are not ſo plain as thoſe of the Corinthian and Ionic are in this 
Compoſite. 1 | 
The Compoſite, like all the other orders, conſiſts of a baſe, ſhaft, ca- 
pital, and entablature. The Corinthian baſe is uſed for Compoſite order 
often, and ſometimes the attic. Vignola gives the Compoſite a diſtinct 
baſe, which differs from the Corinthian, in that it has only one aſtragal 
between the two ſcotias, the other being between the great torus, and 
firſt ſcotia; but this is not much uſed. The ſhaft is the ſame with that 
of the Corinthian, only that it is half a diameter higher. The capital 
has been deſcribed already under the article capital, as compoſed of the 
Ionic upon the Corinthian. In the entablature the architrave has two 
faces, with an ogee between, the freeze has nothing particular, and the 
cornice has ſimple modillions and conſiſts of fourteen members, and the 


coronna and modillions are maſſy. Often the Corinthian entablature un- 


altered is put upon the Compoſite column ; we have an ancient inſtance of 
this in the arch of Titus, but it has alſo, as we ſee, an entablature of 
its own. The height of the Compoſite Column is a ſubje& on which 
architects differ; ſome making it the ſame with the Corinthian, others 
ſomewhat more, others leſs, and placing it under the Corinthian as more 
maſly, allowing that to be the moſt delicate of all; and indeed this is 
very reaſonable, for the Corinthian capital has an aſpect of more light- 
neſs than the Compoſite. | | 5 
- ComPos1T1oN, in painting, conſiſts of two parts, invention and diſ- 
poſition; the firſt is the choice of the objects which are to enter into 
Compoſition of the ſubject the painter intends to execute, and is either 
firmly hiſtorical or OY The other very much contributes to the 
perfection and value of a piece of painting. . 
Concave MEMBER, a name by which ſome call the Scotia, a hollow 
moulding between the tores at the baſe of columns. 
X x CoNCLAVE, 
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Conciave, in architecture, is a cloſet, or inner chamber; this name 
is alſo given to a range of ſmall cells, about ten feet ſquare, made of 
wainſcot. They ſtand in a line along the galleries and hall of the vati- 
can at Rome, and is the place where the cardinals of the Romiſh church 
meet, and are ſhut up in order to elect a pope. | 

Cone, is a ſolid body, having a circle Be its baſe, and terminated in a 
point or vertex. If the axis be perpendicular to. the baſe, it is faid to be 
a right cone; and if inclined or oblique, a ſcalenous cone. Scalenous 
cones are again divided into obtuſe-angled, and acute-angled. 

Cox o, in architecture, a mould in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two members from one another, ſuch 
as that which joins the column to the cincture, called alſo apophyge ; 
there are two ſorts of cones, the one ſwelling, the other hollow, the 

ſwelling Conge is what we more commonly call the quarter round, the 
hollow is the cavetto. . | 

Conges are iron rings uſed in the extremities of wooden ' pillars, to 
keep them from ſplitting, and are ſomerimes imitated in ſtone-work. 

ConIc-SECTIONS,. curves formed from the ſection of a cone by a 
plane. The curves generally called Conic-ſections are three, viz. the 
ellipfis, parabola, and hyperbola ; for though the triangle and circle are 
formed from the ſection of a cone, they are not uſually conſidered in that 
capacity. All diameters in a circle and ellipſis interſect one another in 
the center of the figure within the ſection. In the parabola they are all 
parallel amongſt themſelves and to the axis; but in the hyperbola they 

interſe& one another, but this without the ſection, in the common cen- 
ter of the oppoſite ſections. 

CoNns0LE, in architecture, an ornament cut upon the key of an arch, 
which has a projecture, and, on occalion, ſerves to ſupport little cor- 
nices, figures, buſts, and vaſes. They are alſo called mutules and mo- 
dillions, according to their form. Some of them are ſtriated, others in 
form of cartouches, others have drops in form of triglyphs. 

CoNTENT, the capacity or area of a ſpace, or the quality of any mat- 
ter or ſpace included in certain bounds, The Content of a ton of round 
timber is forty-three ſolid feet. A load of hewn timber contains fifty 
cubic feet. In a foot of timber are contained ſeventeen hundred and twen- 
ty- eight cubic or ſquare inches; and as. often as ſeventeen hundred and 
twenty-eight inches are contained in a piece of timber, be it round or 
ſquare, ſo many foot of timber are contained in that piece. 

CoNnTouR, in painting, the out-line, or that which defines a figure. 
Contour! with. the Italian painters ſignifies the lineaments of the face. 


In architecture, it is the out-line of any member, as. that of a baſe, a 
cornice, or the like, | 
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ConTRAMURE, in architecture, an out- wüll built about the wall of 
a City. . | | 

Cola Aer. in architecture, is to avoid the repetition of the ſame 
thing, in order to pleaſe by variety, as is done in the great gallery in the 
Louvre, at Paris, where the pediments are alternately arched and angu- 
lar. In painting and ſculpture, an 7. wan or difference of poſition, 
attitude, &. as where in a groupe of three figures, one is ſhewn before, 
another behind, and another fideways, they are ſaid to be in contraſt. 
The Contraſt is to be-obſerved in the poſition of ſeveral figures, and in 
that of the ſeveral members of the ſame figure: thus, if the right arm 
advance fartheſt, 'the right leg is to be hindermoſt ; if the eye be directed. 
one way, the arm to go the contrary way, &c. the Contraſt muſt be pur- 
ſued even in the drapery. 6 OY cg | 
CopinG, or CopPING of | a wall, in architecture, | the top or covert of 
a wall, made ſloping to carry off the wet. In carpentry, a ſort of hang- 
ing over, not ſquare to its upright, but levelling on its under fide, till it 

ends in an edge. | ri iv 
Coke, a carved ornament, repreſenting a baſket full of fruit and 
flowers, uſed to finiſh ſome elegant part of a building, as to place on a 
column, or on the heads of the caryatides. This word is alſo uſed to ex- 
preſs the bell or vaſe of the Corinthian capital, from its being ſuppoſed. 
to have originally been deſigned from a baſket covered with a tile, and ſur- 
rounded by leaves of the acanthus. In building, a ſhort piece of timber, 
placed in a wall with its end ſticking out fix or eight inches, as occaſion 
may require, in the manner of a ſhoulder-piece. The under part of the 
end thus projecting out, is ſometimes cut in the form of a boultin, ſome- 
times of an ogee, and ſometimes of a face, &c. according to the deſign- 


er's fancy, the upper ſide being plain and flat. Theſe Corbels are uſually 


placed for ſtrength, immediately under the ſemi-girders of a platform, 
and ſometimes under the ends of camber- beams; in which latter caſe, 
they are uſually placed a foot or two below the beam, and have a piece of 
timber ſtanding upright cloſe to the wall from the Corbel to the beam.. 
Corbel is alſo uſed by ſome architects for the niches or hollows left in the 
walls for images, figures or ſtatues to ſtand in. "T0 

CoRINTHIAN ORDER, is the fourth order of architecture, according 
to Scammozzi ; but M. Le Clere makes it the fifth, being the moſt no- 
ble, rich, and delicate of all the other five. The Corinthian Order has 
ſeveral characters by which it is diſtinguſhed from the reſt. Its capital 
is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which ariſe. little ſtalks, or 
caulicoles, of which the volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus, 
and are ſixteen in number. It has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly 
ſpeaking, for the number that goes by that name, is quite different _ 


oo 
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the abacus of the other orders, being cut with a ſweep, in the middle of 
which is carved a roſe, or other ornament. . 

Moſt modern architects paſs by Vitruvius's Corinthian Order, and fol- 
low that of the ancient buildings; and ſelect from them according to 
their ſeveral taſtes ; ſo that the modern Corinthian is a kind of Compo. 
ſite, differing from many of the ancient buildings, and much more from 
Vitruvius. Vignola and M. Le Clerc made the Corinthian Order twen- 
ty modules in height, yet Serlio makes it but eighteen ; and M. Per- 
rault makes the height of the ſhaft leſs than that of the Ionic, by reaſon 
of the exceſs of its capital. dint lie att dg 

The Compoſite has been intended as an improvement upon it in point 

of elegance, but the capital in that order is heavier than in the Corin- 
thian, and therefore thoſe ſeem to act very reaſonably who give its co- 
lumn a leſs heiglit than rhe Corinthian, leaving that, as we have named 
it, the lighteſt of all the orders. The Corinthian is one of the three 
ancient orders of the Greeks, and is the higheſt pitch to which they 
carried architecture in point of elegance, They began with the Doric, 
they roſe to the Ionic, and laſtly, they added the Corinthian, whoſe ca- 
pital was formed, as has been before obſerved, upon the idea of a plant 
of acanthus growing about a baſket, and as this appeared very light and 
elegant, they gave a height and lightneſs to the column, 

The baſe of the Corinthian column conſiſts of a torus ſet upon a plinth, 
a ſcotia, two aſtragals, another ſcotia, and then ,an upper torus. The 
column has nine diameters and an half in height, the capital is com- 
poſed of leaves and ſtalks of the acanthus, which laſt, turning in ſpires 
under the abacus, makes a ſmall number of volutes. The architrave con- 
fiſts of three faces, the freeze is uſually decorated with ſculptures, and 
the cornice has modillions, and is in moſt places beautifully adorned with 
carving. The Corinthian is the order to which recourſe is uſually had 
for giving the utmoſt elegance to a building. It is remarkable that the 
ruins of Palmyra are all Corinthian, except two Ionic half columns, 


' : 


The CokixrnIAM COLUMN, by equal Parts. 


Corinthian pedeſtal, being in height three diameters, and is divided 
into four, allowing one to. the baſe, whoſe plinth is two-thirds of it; 
the other part is divided into nine, allowing two and a half to the torus, 
a half part to the fillet, three to the cymaſe, a half part to the fillet, and 
two and an half to the ogee; and the breadth of the die is a diameter, 
and two-thirds, The projection of its baſe is equal to its height, the 
upper fillet has three of theſe parts, and the lower fillet ſeven, -The 
height of the cornice is half the baſe, being one-eighth of the whole 
height, and is divided into eleven, by allowing one and a half to the 
ogee, a half part to the fillet, three to the cymaſe, three to the corona, 

two 
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two to the ogee, and one to the fillet. The projection of the fillet has 
two of theſe parts, the cymaſe four and a half, the corona fix and a half, 
and the whole eight and a half. 

The height of the baſe of the column is half a diameter, which is di- 
vided into fix, allowing three-fourths to the plinth, one to the lower to- 
rus, one-fourth to the fillet, a half part to the ſcotia, one to the aſtragals 
and fillets (which are to be parted into ſix, allowing one to each fillet, 
and two to each aſtragal) a half part to the ſcotia, ohe-fourth to the fil- 
let, and the other three-fourths to the torus ; the fillet aboye the ſaid to- 
rus is equal to the others, and part of the column. The projection is one 
fifth part of the diameter; and the upper fillet has one of the ſaid ſix 
parts; the upper torus, and the leſſer fillets have one and a half, and one 
three-fourths are allowed to the aſtragals, and lower fillet. Diminiſhing 
of this column is one-eighth of the diameter. 

The Corinthian capital, Divide the diameter into fix parts, and take 
ſeven ſuch parts for the height, allowing two to each height of the leaves 
(whoſe heads turn down balf a part of it) allow another part of the ſtalks. 
whoſe heads turn down one-third of it; three-fourths to the ſmall vo- 
lutes, and one-fourth to the fillet ; the large volute is as high as the ſaid 
fillet ; a half part to the hollow, and a half part to the ovolo, whoſe fil- 
let has one-third of it. For the projection of the capital, make a ſquare, 
each ſide being a diameter and a half, then draw the diagonals, and to- 
wards each angle, mark a diameter from the center, and draw the cants 
at right angles with the ſaid diagonals; then, for the curvature of the 
abacus, make an equilateral triangle, (the part of the ſquare cut off by 
the cants being the baſe,) and the oppoſite angle the centre. In the cir- 
cumference of the column are eight leaves, each leaf having four plants, 
and each plant five raffles. The projection of their heads is found by a 
ſtraight line from the abacus to the colarino. The roſe is as high as the 
volute, and projects to the ſide of the before- mentioned ſquare. 

The architrave is divided into nine parts, allowing one and a half to the 
firſt face, one and one-fourth to the ſmall bead, two to the ſecond face, 
three-fourths to the ſmall ogee, and a half part to the fillet. The pro- 
jection of the ſecond face has one- fourth of a part; the third face, one of 
thoſe parts, and the whole, two. The height of the entablature is two 
diamcters, and is divided into ſix parts, two of which go to the-archi- 
trave, one and a half to the frieze, and two and a half to the cornice. 

The cornice is divided into twelve parts, allowing one and one- fourth 
to the ogee, one · fourth to the fillet, one- fourth to the dentils, one-fourth 
to the fillet, one- fourth to the ovolo, one fourth to the fillet, two to the 
modillions, a half part to the ogee, and one- fourth to the fillet; one and 
three-fourths to the corona, three-fourths to the cima-reverſa, one · fourth 
to the fillet, one and a half to the cima recta, and a half part to the fil- 
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let. As for the projections of the cornice ; the ogee is one half of theſe 


parts, and the dentils two and a half. The dentils are in breadth two- 
thirds of their height, and the ſpaces two-thirds of their breadth. The 


modillions project three and three-fourths ; and its breath is' one-fifth of 


the diameter, and one being in the center, gives the ſpaces; The re- 
turned modillions eight and a half, the cap nine, the corona nine and a 
half, the cima reverſa ten and a half, and the whole twelve being equal. 
to.the height. | 
Cor«-TREE, is like the holm- tree, reſembling the ſame in its leaves, 
catkins, and fruit, the bark of it-is light, ſpungy, and of a grey-colour, 


inclining to yellow. There are indeed ſeveral forts of this tree, but two. 


more remarkable, viz. one of a narrower, leſs jagged leaf, and perennial ;, 
the other of a broader leaf, and falling in the winter. It grows in the 
coldeſt part of Biſcay, in the north of England, in Italy, Provence, and 
ſouth-weſt parts of France, eſpecially the ſecond ſpecies, which are fitteſt 
for our climate. It grows in all forts of ground, dry heath, ſtony and 
rocky mountains, ſo that its roots run above the earth, where they have 
little to cover them; and therefore we have no reaſon to deſpair of their 

owing with us. There were none of them in France in Pliny's time; 
but there are large woods of them in- Italy, from whence it is probable 
they were tranſplanted hither. 

The manner of decorticating or taking off the bark of the Cork - tree, 
is as follows; they once in two or three years ſtrip it in a dry ſeaſon, 
otherwiſe the intercutaneous branches endanger the tree, and therefore 
a rainy ſeaſon is very pernicious to them when the bark is off; they un- 
wrap it before the fire, and preſs it even, and that with weights, on the 
convex part, and it continues, being cold. The beſt bark ſhould be 
light, even, of a middling thickneſs, without cracks, having a few 
knobs, and eaſy to be cut. There are cups made of one ſort of Cork, 


$299 for heCtical perſons to drink out of. The Egyptians-made coffins of 
0 


rk, which being. lined with a reſinous compoſition, preſerved their dead 
uncorrupted. They ſometimes in o- line their ſtone walls with it, 
which renders. them very warm, and corrects the moiſture of the air. 


Beneath the Cork or bark of this tree; there are two other coats; one of 


them reddiſh, which they ſtrip from the bole when filled, and is valued 
by turners; the reſt ef the wood is not only good firing, but alſo appli- 
cable to many other uſes in building. | | 


CORNER- STONES, are two ſtones commonly of Rigate or fire-ſtone; of 


which; there ſtands one in each jaumb of a chimney, Their faces are 
hollow in. breadth, being a certain ſweep of a circle. The breadth of 
each ſtone is equal to the breadth of the jaumb, and their height reaches 
ftom the to the mantle- tree. | 
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Conxier, the word is derived from the Latin corona, a crown. It is 
the uppermoſt member of the entablature of a column, or that which 
crowns the order. The Cornice is the third grand diviſion of the trabea- 
tion commencing with the frieze, and — with the cymatium. The 
Cornice is different in the different orders, there being as many kinds of 
Cornices, as there are different orders of columns. It is moſt plain in 
the Tuſcan order. Vignola makes it to conſiſt of an avum or quarter- 


round, an- aſtragal or baquette, the reglet or fillet, the larmier, and the 


talon. | | 

In. the Ionic; the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame as in the Doric, 
except that they are frequently enriched with carving, and have always 
dentils. In the Doric, Vignola makes the capitals of the triglyphs of 
the frieze, with their bandelettes, a talon, mutules, or dentils, a larmier 
with its gutta, underneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto and reglet. 

The Corinthian Cornice is the richeſt, and is diſtinguiſhed by having 
both modillions and dentils, contrary to the opinion of Vitruvius, Who 
looks upon theſe two ornaments as incompatible; and of M. Le Clerc, 
who accounts the dentils as peculiar to the Ionic. In the Compoſite, 
there are dentils, its mouldings carved, and there are channels under the 
ſoffit. The Tuſcan, according to Vitruvius, the whole height of this 
Cornice is one module and a half, which height being divided into four 
grand diviſions, the uppermoſt of which goes to the boultin and fillet 
under it; and this diviſion being ſubdivided into four parts, three of them 
go into the boultin, and one to the fillet. 2 

The two next grand diviſions go to the corona or crown, (which is flat 
and plain, ) and the lowermoſt grand diviſion goes to the cymatium, which 
being again divided into three parts, the uppermoſt off them goes to the 
fillet, and the other two to the cyma or ogee. The projecture of the 
whole Cornice, as alſo of each member thereof, he makes to be equal to 
its height; and the under ſide of the corona he divides into eleven parts, 
of which he allots two to the fillet, and one to the denticle, and ſo alter- 
nately ; for, ſays he, it is fitting to have three as deep as they are large. 

Scamozzi makes the whole height of this Cornice thirty-nine minutes, , 
and the height of each particular member of it (beginning at the top, 
and deſcending orderly) is as follows: the upper liſt or plinth of the Cor- 
nice three M. the ſupercilium, liſt, tinea, or eye-brow, one M. and a 
half; the upper: cima or ogee eight M. the liſt under it one minute and 
a half; the corona or crown nine M. and three quarters; the liſt one M. 
and a half; the cima or greater ogee, ſix M. (here is one and a half M. 
left betwixt for the depth of the dentils;) the ſupercilium or liſt one and 
a half M. the cymatium or little ogee five M. the liſt two M. Palladio 
makes the whole height of this Cornice forty- four M. of which the liſt 
at. the. top is three and a half M. the ſcina recta ten M. the liſt under it 
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two and a half M. the corona ten M. the boultin nine, the liſt one and a 
half, and the cavetto or hollow ſeven and a half M. 1545 
The Doric Cornice is made by Vitruvius after two different faſhions ; 
the whole height of the one is half a module, which being divided. into 
two grand diviſions, one of them, (viz. the upper one) is ſubdivided into 
eight parts, of which one part goes to the liſt at top, and the other ſeven 
to the ogee. The other grand diviſion is again divided into four parts, 
the uppermoſt and lowermoſt of which parts go to the two cymatiums, 
and * two middle parts go to the corona. The liſt of each of theſe 
cymatiums, is one-third of the whole cymatium. The whole heiglit of 
the other faſhioned Cornice is forty. M. which being divided into nine 
parts, two are to go to the two paſcias, one to the thorus or boultin above 
them, two to the modillions above that, two to the crown, and two to 
the cima, or ogee at the top. The modillions, as alſo the crown, being 
divided each into three parts, one of them ſhall go to their reſpective cy- 
matiums, of which their liſts are each one-third of the whole. Scamoz- 
zi makes the whole height of this Cornice forty- two M. of which the liſt 
at the top is two M. the great ogee ſeven M. the liſt one M. the little 
ogee three M. the corona eight M. the liſt one M. the caſement two M. 
the boultin five M. the liſt one M. the ſquare ſeven M. the liſt one M. 
and the boultin four M. Palladio in his verbal deſcription of this Cor- 
nice, makes the whole height of it to be thirty- five M. But in his figure 
it is but thirty-three M. and a quarter, of which the liſt at top is two M. 
and a quarter, the cima recta, or ogee, ſix M. three- fourths; the liſt one 
M. the cima reverſa three M. one- fourth; the corona eight M. the ovolo 
or boultin ſix M. the liſt one M. and the caſement at the bottom five M. 
The Ionic ; Vitruvius makes the whole height of this Cornice about 
fifty-two M. and a half. He deſcribes two Cornices of different faſhions 
in this order; in one of which he divides the whole height into eleven 
parts ; the two 51 expres of which go to the cymatium, and the boul- 
tin under it ; and this ſpace is again ſubdivided into fix parts, two of which 
go to the fillet of the cymatium, three to the ogee, and one to the boul- 
tin. The next two grand diviſions go to the corona; and the next three 
to the cartouſes, and the cymatium over them ; and this ſpace being ſub- 
divided into five parts, one of them makes the cymatium, of which the 
fillet is one-third of the whole; then one and a half of the next grand 
diviſion goes to the boultin and fillet over it, of which the fillet is one 
ſeventh part of the whole. And again, one and a half of the next grand 
diviſion goes to the caſement and fillet over-it, of which the fillet is one- 
fourth of the whole. And the laſt grand diviſion goes to the cymatium, 
of which the fillet is one-third part of the whole. | 
In the Cornice of the other faſhion, he divides the whole height into 
fix parts; the uppermoſt of which he allows to the ogee, the fillet of 
Fr which 
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grand diviſions go to the corona. The next two grand diviſions 
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which is one- ſixth part; the next grand diviſion being ſubdivided into 
three parts, the uppermoſt of them goes to the cymatium, (the fillet of 
which is one-third part) and the other two to the corona The next 
two grand diviſions are ſubdivided into five parts, che mamertied of which 


| goes to the cymatium (the fillet of which is one-third part) and the other 


r to the cartouſes. The next grand diviſion is ſubdivided into four 
parts; three of which go to the boultin, and one to the fillet under it; 
and the laſt grand diviſions being ſubdivided into four parts, three of them 


are fot the caſement, and one for the cymatium, of which its fillet is one- 
third part. | | 


According to Scamozzi, the whole height of this Cornice is forty-two | 


M. whereof the liſt at the top is two M. the cima recta five and a half M. 
the liſt one M. the cima reverſa two and a half M. the cartouſes ſeven M. 
the boultin four M. the liſt one M. the ſquare five M. the lift one M. 
and the boultin four M. Palladio makes the whole height of this Qor- 
nice forty-ſix and a half M. of which the liſt at the top is two and a half 
M. the cima re&a ſeven M. the liſt one and one - fourth M. the cima re» 
verſa three and a half M. the corona eight M. the cima recta over the 
modillions three and one-fourth M. the modillions ſeven and a half M. 
the liſt one M. the ovolo or boultin fix M. the lift one and ene half, and 
the cayetto or hollow five M. 95 ich M unt ont babky 
The whole height of the Corinthian Cornice, according to Vitruvius. 
is about one module; and he deſcribes two forms of Cornices in this or- 
der; in one of which, he divides the whole height into five parts ; the 
uppermoſt of which goes to the ogee, of which its fillet is one-fixth part. 
Then one and one-fourth goes to the corona and oymatium over it, f 
which ſpace the cymatium is one - third part, and its fillet one- third of 
that. Then one and three-fourths of the next grand divifions go tothe 
modillions and cymatium over them, of which ſpace, the cymatium is 
one- ſeventh part. And the laſt grand diviſion goes to the boultin and fil. 
lets over and under it ; and this being divided into three parts, the lower- 
moſt goes to the fillet ; and the other being ſubdivided into fix parts, five 
of them go to the boultin, and the other to the filet over it. In the 
Cornice of the other faſhion, the whole height is divided/into nine parts; 
of which the two uppermoſt being divided into four parts, three of them 
go to the ogee (whoſe fillet is one-fixth of the whole) and the next to 
to the 
modillions, and the cymatium over them; one-fourth of the Ak 9 


to the cymatium (whoſe fillet is one-chird of the whole: 0, 9 


the reſt of the modillions, The next two grand diviſions go tothe boul- 
tin and fillet over and under it, which fillets are each one-feventh of the 


_ And, the laſt grand diviſion goes to the cima at the foot of the 


jecture may be ſafe 
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Scamozzi makes the whole height of this Cornice ſorty ſix and three 
fourths M. of which the liſt of the cima recta is two M. the cima recta- 
fix and a half M. the liſt of the cima reverſa one M. the cima reverſa three 
and one-fourth M. the half round one and one-half M. the corona ſeven; 
and one-half M. the cymatium three and one- half M. the medillions 
eight and a half M. the liſt one M. the boultin five M. the liſt one M. 
and the cima five M. According to Palladio the whole height of this Cor- 
nice is fifty M of which two and one-third M. go to the liſt, of the cima. 
recta; the cima recta is eight and, one-third: M. the lift. two-thirds M. 
the cima reverſa three M. the corona ſeven one-third M. the liſt of the 
ogee over the modillions two-thirds: M. the ogee two and; two-thirds M. 
the modillions eight and a half M. the boultin four and one third M. the: 
liſt one M. the boultin five and a half, the liſt one M. and ogee four and- 
a half M. | : | 71 od: | 

The Compoſite Cornice. Vitruvius makes the whole height of it e- 
qual to the diameter of the column above, which is about fifty-two- 
and a half M. He alſo deſcribes two Cornices of this order of a different 
faſhion ; one of which. he divides into twa parts, the uppermoſt. of 
which goes to the ogee (whoſe fillet is one-ſeventh of the whole) and the 
undermoſt to the corona and: cymatium over it; and this ſpace being di- 
vided into four parts, three of them go to the corona, and one to the cy- 
matium, - whoſe fillet is one-third of the whole cymatium. 

Scamozzi makes the whole height of this Cornice forty-eight M. and 
Palladio forty-five M. but about the height of each particular member, they, 
leave us very much in the dark. Goldman makes the height of the Tuſ- 
can.Cornice.one and one third, and its projecture two-fifths M. the height 
of the Doric one and one-third, and its projecture two and. to- fiche. 
The height of the Ionic one and three · fifths; its projecture two and two- 
fifths. The height of the Compoſite one and three-fifths ; its projecture 
two and thirteen thirties. The height of the Corinthian one and two- 
fifths.z its projectures two and thirteen thirties, 2 

The Projecture of the Cox NIE. ; 


It is: an eſtabliſhed; rule in atchiteRure, that the Cornice of the en- 
tablement have its projecture nearly equal to its height; and yet the pro- 

—— little larger on occaſion, particularly a 
a. beautiful profile is required.. * 

The Cornice is different in different orders, there being as many kinds 
of Cornices as there are different orders of columns. It is moſt plain in 
the Tuſcan, order. Vignola makes it. conſiſt of an ovum or quarter - 
round, an aſtragal or baguette, the reglet, or.fillet, the larmier, and the 
talon. In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſame as in the 
Doric, except that they are frequently enriched with carvings, and have 
always dentils. In the Doric, Vignola makes the capitals of the tri- 


glyphs 


glyphs of the frieze, with their bandeletters, a talon, mutules, or dentils,. 
a larmier with its guttæ underneath, a talon, fillet, cayetto, and reglet. 
The Corinthian Cornice is the richeſt, and is diſtinguiſhed by having both 
modillions and dentils. In the Compoſite there are dentils, its mould- 
ings carved, and there are channels under the ſoffit. a 


Cornice is alſo: uſed, in general, for all little projectures in maſonry, or 
joinery, even where there are no columns, as the Cornice of a chimney, 
beaufet, &c. | | | 

Architrave Cornice, is one that is immediately contiguous to the archi- 
trave, the frieze being retrenched. | ee 

Mutilated Cornice, is one whoſe projecture is cut or interrupted to the 
right of the larmier, or reduced to a platband with a cymaſddG. 

Cantaliver Cornice, a term uſed by workmen for a Cornice that has: 
cantalivers underneath,. * | WRT, _ 

Coving. Cornice, that which has a' great caſement or hollow in it, 
uſually lathed.and plaiſtered- upon compaſs-ſpretchets, or brackets. 

Mouillion Cornice, one with madillions under it. . 

CoRona or CoRonis, theſe terms are ſometimes uſed to fi ify a Cor- 
nice, but wrongly ; they expreſs any crowning or finiſhing of a work, at: 
the top. of whatever kind that be, as a pediment, or the like ; but as the: 
Cornice has a. peculiar: name, ſomething:like theſe words, and derived 
from them, it ſhould always be uſed. in that ſenſe. - Corona is alſo uſed: 
to expreſs particularly that flat ſquare and maſſy member of a Cornice, fo: 
called, becauſe it crowns: not- * Cornice, but the entablature, and 
the whole order. The French call it the larmier, our workmen the drip, 
as. ſerving, by its great projecture, to ſkreen. the reſt of the building from: 
the rain. Some call it abſolutely the Cornice; as being the principal: 
member thereof; Vitruvius frequently uſes the word Corona for the whole 
Cornice. The. Corana is itſelf crowned or finiſhed with a riglet or fillet. 
The Corona, ſays M. Le Clerc, is that large ſquare moulding immediate- 
ly under the cymaſe. It projects very much, both for the greater beau y 
of the entablature, and for the. better ſheltering even of the whole order. 
He alſo ſays, he makes this part ſtronger than the cymaſe, - as being the 
8 member of the entablature, and even of the order. Underneath this 
he uſually digs a channel, for three reaſons; the firſt is to give it more 
grace and ornament, the ſecond is to render it leſs heavy, and the third 
is to prevent rain, or other moiſture, from trickling down along the or- 
der. For the water falling from the top of the Cornice, not being able 
to aſcend into the channel, is forced to fall drop by drop from the build- 
ing, by the means of a little ledge; and it is on this account, that the- 
bottom of the Corona is called larmier, or drip. i 

CoRNucoPla, or horn 9 22 among architects, painters, &c. is 
repreſented under the figure of a large horn, out of which iſſue —— . 

wers, 


flowers, &. Upon medals the Cornucopia is given to all deities, genii 
and heroes, to mark the fecundity and abundance of all the wealth pro- 
cured by the goodneſs of the former, or the care and valour of the latter. 
CoRR1DOR, in architecture, a gallery, or long iſle around a building, 
leading to ſeveral chambers, at a diſtance from each other. | 
Corsa,-a name by which Vitruvius calls a platband, a ſquare facia 
with more height than projecture. ; FR? N 
Corrs, in architecture, a term to ſignify any part that projects or ad- 
vances beyond the nakedneſs of a wall, ſerving as a ground for ſome de- 
coration, or the like. 150 | a7 
Covcen, in painting, a phraſe uſed for each lay or impreſſion of co. 
lour, either in oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his canvas, 
wainſcot, or other matter to be painted. This word is alſo uſed for a lay 
or impreſſion on any thing, to make it more firm and conſiſtent, or to 
Fereen it from the weather. Thus paintings are covered with a Couch of 
varniſh.; a canvas to be painted muſt have two Conches of ſize, before 
the colours are laid on; two or three Couches of white lead are laid on 
wood, before the gold is applied. The leather-gilders lay a Couch of 
water and whites of eggs on the leather, before they apply the gold and 
filyer-leaf. 3 eee f 
Covixs, in building, when houſes are built projecting over the ground- 
plot, and the turned projecture arched with timber, turned with a qua- 
drant of a circle or ſemi-arch, lathed and plaiſtered, under which people 
may walk dry, as is much uſed at Tunbridge- Wells, on the upper walks, 
the work is commonly called Coving. 4 j | | 
CounTER-DRAWING, in painting, is the ing a deſign, or paint- 
ing, by means of a fair linen Goth, an"olled . 15 —3 ne bent 
matter, where the ſtrokes appearing chrough are followed with a pencil, 
with or without colour. Sometimes it is done on glaſs, and with frames 
or nets divided into ſquares with filk or thread, and alſo by means of in- 
ſtruments invented for the purpoſe. 18 . | 
''CounTER-FoRTs, buttreſſes, fpurs, or pillars of maſonry, ſerving to 
prop or ſuſtain walls, or terraſſes, fubje& to bulge or be thrown down. 
Theſe works are ufually bent into arches, and placed at a diſtance from 
each other, When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it 
muſt be ſtrengthenhed with Counter forts, well bound to the wall, and at 
the diſtance of about twelve yards from each other. | 
CounTERr-GAGE, in carpentry, a method uſed in meaſuring the joints, 
by transfetring the breadth of a mortoiſe to the place in the timber where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make them fit each other. | 
CounTeR-LiGnT, in painting, a window or light oppoſite to any 
thing which makes it appear to a diſadyantage. | 
#1 | Sen 
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Con rrR-Mounr, a little well built cloſe to another, to fortify and 
ſecure it, that it may not receive any damages from buildings made con- 
tiguous to it. 8 K Au 2 

Couse, in architecture, a continued range of ſtones, level, or of the 
ſame height throughout the whole length of the building, without being 
1 with any aperture. A Courſe of plinths, is the continuity 
of a plinth of ſtone or plaiſter, in the face of a building, to mark the 
ſeparation of the ſtones. _ 

CovssINET, in architecture, ſignifies the ſtone which crowns a pied- 
.roit or | way or that lies immediately over the capital of the impoſt, and 
under the ſweep, The bed of it is level below, and curved above, re- 
ceiving the firſt riſe or ſpring of the arch or vault. It is alſo uſed for the 
ornament in the Ionic capital, between the abacus and the echinus or 

uarter-round, and which ſerves to form the volutes. It is firſt named 
from its repreſenting a cuſhion or pillow, - preſſed by the weight over it, 
and bound with the ſtrap or girdle, called, by Vitruvius, baltheus. 

CRAMP-IRoN, or CRAMPS, a piece of iron bent at each end, ſerving 
to faſten together pieces of wood, ſtones, or other things, | 

CRANE, a atk 45 uſed in building and commerce, for raiſing large 
ſtones and other weights. It is of two kinds, in the firſt, only the gib- 
bet moves upon its axis; and in the ſecond, called the rats tail crane, the 
whole Crane, with its load, turns upon its axis. | | 

CRANK, a, contrivance in machines, in the manner of an elbow, only 
of a ſquare form, projecting from a ſpindle, and ſerving by its rotation to 
raiſe and fall the piſtons of engines. It is alſo the iron ſupport for a lan- 
tern, or the like; alſo the iron made faſt to a ſock of a bell for ringing it. 

Cx AVON, or PAS TIL, among painters, a compoſition. of colours, re- 
duced to the texture of chalk, and nſed dry, in the form and manner 
pencils, for painting on paper. | 

CREST, among carvers, an imagery, or carved work, to adorn the 
head, or top of any thing, like our modern corniche. 5 bg 

CKoOSSETTE, in architecture, the returns in the corners of chambran- 
les, or door-caſes, or-window-frames, called alſo ears, elbows, ancones, 
1323 The Croſſette of a luthern is the plaiſter or covering near a 

uthern. 

CROSS-GRAINED, Timber is ſaid to be Croſs-grained, where a bow or 
ſome branch ſhoots on a part of the trunk of the tree; for the bough or 
branch ſhooting forwards, the grain of that branch ſhoots forwards alſo, 
and ſo runs acroſs the grain of the trunk, and if it be well grown toge- 
ther, it will ſcarce bs perceived in ſome ſtuffs, but only in working. 

CROWN PosT, in architecture, a poſt which in ſome buildings ſtands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters, ki heed 2” 
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Crown, in architecture, the uppermoſt member of the cornice, valled 
alſo corona, and larmier. 

CRowNING, in architecture, any thing that finiſhes a decoration. Thus 
a corniche, a pediment, a croteria, are called Crownings. 

CRyYPTA, a ſubterraneous place or vanlt, eſpecially under a church, for 
the interment of particular families or perſons. Vitruvius uſes the word 
for part of a building, anſwering nearly to our cellar. Hence, Crypto 
Portico, a ſubterraneous place, arched or vaulted, uſed as an underwork + 
or paſſage into old walls. The fame words are alſo. uſed for the decora - 
tion at the entry of a grotto. | | 

CUBATURE, is the cubing of a ſolid, or the meaſuring of the ſpace 
comprehended in a ſolid, as in a cone, 3 cylinder, &c. The 
Cubature has reſpect to the content of a ſolid as the quadrature has tothe 
ſuperficies of a figure; ſo that the Cubature of the ſphere turns on the 
ſame thing as the quadrature of the cirele. 

CuBe, in geometry, a regular or ſolid body; confiſting of fix. ſquare: 
and equal faces and fides, and its angles- all right, and. therefore equal. 
The Cube is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a ſquare plane a- 
long a line equal to one of its fides, and at right. angles thereto ; whence 
it follows, that the planes of all ſections parallel to the baſe, are ſquare: 
equal thereto, and conſequently: to one another. | 

CueoLAa, in architecture, a ſpherical vault, or the round top of the 
dome of a church, in the form of. a cup inverted, 

Curve, in geometry, a line, wherein the ſeveral points it confiſts of, 
tend ſeveral ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. In this ſenſe 
the word is uſed in oppoſition to a ſtreight line, whoſe ſeveral points are: 
pointed towarde the ſame quarter. 

CUTTING, in painting, the layiug dne ſtrong lively colour over ano- 
ther, without any ſhade or ſoftening, This hath always a diſagreeable 
effect. | | 

CYLINDER, is a round ſolid, having its baſes circular, equal and pa- 
rallel, in the form of a rolling-ſtone.. | 8 

CYMATIUNM, in architecture, a member, or moulding, of the cor-- 
niche, the profile of which is waved, that is, concave at top, and con- 
vex at bottom. This is oftentimes called alſo: dπνẽů ne gorge, or gula 
recta goletta by the Italians, but moſt uſually Cymatium, among us, be- 
ing the laſt or uppermoſt member, q, d. the cima or ſummit of the cornice. 

Some write it Simaiſe, from mus, an ape, or camus flat-noſed ; but 
this etymology ſeems not proper; the beauty of the moulding conſiſting 
in its having its projecture equal to its height. M. Felibien indeed will 
not allow of this et mology ;. and contends, that the moulding is not ſo 
denominated from its being the uppermoſt member of the cornice, but 
upon its being waved, which is the gpinion of Vitruvius, gc 
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does not confine Cymatium to the cornice, but uſes it indifferently for 
any fimilar moulding, wherever he meets with it. In which he differs 
from the moſt accurate among the moderns. Felibien makes two kinds 
of Cymatiums, the one right, and the other inverted ; in the firſt, that 
part which projects the fartheſt is concave. In the other hot that projects 


fartheſt is convex, called gula inverſa, or ſalon, The Engliſh architects do 
not uſually give the name of Cymatium to theſe mouldings, 148 <a when 
they are found on the tops of cornices. But the workmen uſe the name 
indifferently, wherever they are found. A a 
Tuſcan Cymatium conſiſts of an ovolo or quarter round. Philander 
makes two Doric Cymatiums; of which this is one. Baldus calls this 
the Leſbian aſtragal. Leſbian Cymatium, according to Vitruvius, is what 
our architects otherwiſe call talon, viz. a concavo-convex member, hav- 
ing its projecture ſubduple its height. | | 

CyrRrEss-TREE, is one of the ever-greens, and very proper to mix 
with pines and firs in forming clumps. The wood of the cypreſs is very 
valuable when grown to a ſize fit for planks, which it will do in, as ſhort- 
a ſpace as oaks ; therefore, why ſhould this not be cultivated for that pur- 
poſe, ſince there are many places in England, where the ſoil is of a ſandy 
or gravelly. nature, and ſeldom produces any thing worth cultivation? 
Now, in ſuch places theſe trees would thrive. greatly, and contribute to 
the pleaſure of the owner, while growing, and afterwards render as much 
profit to his ſucceſſors as perhaps the beit plantation of oaks, eſpecially 
ſhould the timber prove as good here, as in the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, which there is no reaſon to doubt of : for we find it was ſo gainful 
a commodity to the iſland of Candia, that the plantations were called Dos 
Filiz ; the ſelling of one of them being reckoned. a daughter's portion. 
The timber of this tree is faid ta reſiſt the worm, moth, and all putre- 
faction; and is ſaid to laſt many hundred years. The doors of St. Peter's. 
church at Rome were framed of this material, which _ laſted from Con- 
ſtantine the Great, to Pope Eugenitus the Fourth's time, which was eleven 
hundred years, and were then ſound and entire, when. the Pope changed. 
them for gates of braſs. The coffins were made of this timber, in which 
Thucydides tells us the Athenians uſed to bury their heroes; and the 
mummy cheſts, brought with thoſe, condited bodies out of Egypt, are 
many of them of this wood. This tree is by many learned authors re- 
commended for the improvement of the air, and a ſpecific for the lungs, 
as ſending forth great quantities of aromatic and balſamic ſcents ; on which- 
account many of the ancient phyſicians of the eaſtern countries uſed to-ſend 
their patients ho were trqubled with weak lungs, to the iſland of Can- 
dia, which at that time abdunded with theſe trees, where, from the ef- 
fects of the air alone, very few failed of a perfect cure. 
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The timber of Cypreſs is uſeful for Cheſts, muſical inſtruments, and 
other utenſils; for it reſiſts the worm and putrefaction, becauſe of the 
bitterneſs of its juice. It never rifts nor cleaves, but with great violence, 
And it may be worth obſerving, that the Venetians formerly made a con- 
ſiderable revenue of it out of Candia; till the foreſt there was ſet on fire, 
either through malice, or by accident, in the year 1400. It is reported 
it burnt ſeven years together, becauſe of the unctuous nature of the timber. 

The root of the wilder ſort of Cypreſs is of an incomparable beauty, 
by reaſon of its criſped undulations. It was anciently made uſe of in 
building ſhips, by Alexander, -and others. And ſome will have it, that 
Gophir, of which Noah's ark was built, was Cypreſs. Plato preferred it 
to braſs itſelf, for writing.his laws on. 
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Dado, in architecture, the die, or that part in the middle of the pe- 
deſtal of a column which is between its baſe and cornice. It is of a cu- 
bic form, and thence takes the name of die. | 

Dear, a thin ſort of fir plank, of great uſe in carpentry, Deals are 
rendered much harder, by throwing them into falt-water as ſoon as they 
are ſawed, keeping them three or four days, and afterwards drying them 
in the air or ſun ; but neither this nor any other method yet known, will 
preſerve them from ſhrinking. 

DecasTYL.E, in ancient architecture, a building with an ordonance of 
ten columns in front, as was the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

DEcokaAT10N, in architecture, whatever adorns a building, either 

- without-ſide or within. The orders of archite&turc contribute a great 
deal to the decoration ; but then the ſeveral parts of theſe orders muſt 
have their juſt proportion, characters, and ornaments, otherwiſe the 
fineſt order will bring confuſion rather than richneſs. Decorations in 
churches are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, &c. occaſionally placed on or a- 
gainſt the walls, but fo diſcretionally, as not to take off any thing from 
the form and beauty of the architecture, as is much practiced in Italy at 
the ſolemn feaſts. Decorations alſo fignify the ſcenes of theatres. The 
Decorations in operas, and other theatrical performances, muſt be often 

Changed, in conformity to the ſubject. The ancients had two forts of 
Decorations for their theatres ; the firſt, called Verſatiles, having three 
ſides or faces, which were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators. The 
other called Du#iles, which were drawn or fſlidden before others. The 
latter fort of Decoration is ſtill in uſe, and to greater advantage among us 
than the antients, who were under a neceflity of drawing a curtain when- 
ever a change was made in the Decoratign, whereas the change is made in 
a moment, and without ſcarce being perceived upon our ſtage. 

DecoRuUM, 
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De cok vu, in architecture, the ſuitableneſs of a building, and its ſe- 
veral parts and ornaments to the ſtation and occaſion. 
Vitruvius is very exact in this point, and gives rules expreſsly for the 
appropriating or ſuiting the ſeveral orders to their natural characters: ſo 
that a- Corinthian cblumn ſhould not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon 
or gate - houſo, or a Tuſcan in the portico of a church, as has been. done 
by ſome of our builders, who have offended even in the diſpoſition of the 
offides in our ordinary houſes; we often finding the kitchen ſet where the 
parlour ſhould be; and that in the firſt and beſt ſtory, which ſhould have. 
been condemned to the loweſt and the worſt, Some interpret Decorum to 
ſignify the obſerving a due reſpect between the inhabitant and habitation ;. 
whence Palladio concludes, that the principal entrance muſt never be re- 
gulated by any certain dimenſions, but accdrding to the dignity of the. 
perſon who is to-live'in it; yet to exceed rather in the more than in the. 
leſs, is a token of generoſity, and may be excuſed with ſome notable em 
blem or inſcription} as that. of the: Conti di Bauilaiqua over his large gate 
at Verona, where probably there had been ſome diſproportion committed: 
Patet janua cor magis, i. e. My gate is wide, but my heart is more wide. 
- DenTELLs, ornaments in a cornice, in ſome degree reſembling teeth, 
whence they have their name; dent, and in the plural dentes, in Latin, 
fignifying teeth, Dentells are often employed in the entablature of the. 
Ionic order; they are cut upon a little ſquare member, and have the ap- 
pearance of a row of teeth, ſome call. this member the denticulus, and 
the Dentells, dentes or teeth; others uſe denticle for the Dentells. They, 
are in general indifferently called Dentells, dentils, and dentiles, . The 
breadth of the Dentell ſhould be half- its heighth, and the interval or in- 
terdentation two-thirds of the breadth ; this is · the proportion allotted by 
Vitruvius. Anciently, Dentells were uſcd-only in the Tonic cornice, but 
they have ſince been introduced into others; the Greeks never put them 
under modillions, but later architects have not been ſo ſtrict in this reſpect, 
though both reaſon and elegance recommend it. 781 
Des16N, in a general ſenſe, the plan, order, repreſentation, or con- 
ſtruction of a building, book; painting, &c. In building, the term 
ichnography may be uted, when by Deſign is only meant the plan of a 
building, or a flat figure drawn on paper; when ſome ſide or face of the 
building is raiſed from the ground, we may uſe the term orthography; 
and when both front and ſides are ſeen, in perſpective we call ſcenography. 
© Defign is alſo uſed, in painting, for the firſt idea of a large Work, 
drawn roughly, and in little, with an intention to be executed and finiſh» 
ed in large. The art of painting has been by ſome of the greateſt maſ- 
ters divided into the Deſign, or draught, the proportion, the expreſſion, 
the claro-obſcuro, the ordonnance, the colouring, and the peripeQive, 
It is the ſimple counter, or outlines of the figures or groupe intended 
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to be repreſented, or the lines that terminate or cireumſeribe them; ſuch 
Deſign is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without any ſhadows at 


all; ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the ſhadows are expreſſed by ſenſi. 
ble outlines, uſually drawn a-croſs each other with the pen, crayon, or 
graver: ſometimes again, the ſhadows are done with the crayon, rubbed 
ſo as that there do not appear any lines; at other times the grains or 
ſtrokes of the crayon appear, as not being rubbed ; ſometimes the Deſign 


is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil in Indian Ink, or 


ſome other liquor, and ſometimes the Defign4s.coloured, that is, colours 
are laid on much like thoſe intended for & grand work. The eſſential 
requiſites of a Deſign are correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, di- 
verſity, expreſſion, and perſpective. Correctneſs depends on the juſtneſs 
of the proportions, and knowledge of anatomy. Taſte is a certain man- 
ner of correctneſs, peculiar to one's ſelf, and is not to be defined. Ele- 
gance gives a delicacy that not only ſtrikes perſons of judgment, but com- 
municates an agreeableneſs that pleaſes univerſally. The character is what 
is peculiar to each object, wherein there muſt be diverſity, inſomuch that 
every thing has its peculiar character to diſtinguiſh it. The expreſſion is 


the repreſentation of an object, according to the circumſtances it is. ſup- 


poſed to be in. Perſpective is the repreſentation of the parts of a paint- 
ing, or a figure, according-to the ſituation they are in with regard to the 
point of fight. | | | 

D-ſigning is the art of delineating or drawing the appearance of natural 


objects, by lines, on a plane. 


Diar, or Sun-D1AL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time by means 
of the ſhadow of the ſun, This word is derived from the Latin, dies, 
day, becauſe indicating the hour of the day. The ancients alſo: call it 
ſciathericum, from its ſhewing the hour of its ſhadow. Sun- dials are 
differently denominated, according to their different ſituation, and the 
figure of the ſurfaces whereon they are deſcribed ; as horizontal, verticle, 
equinoctial, polar, direct, erect, declining, reclining, cylindrical, &c. 
The firſt Sun-dial that was ſet up in Rome, was erected by Papyrius 
Curſor, about the year of the city, 447 : for Pliny ſays, there was no 
mention of any account of time, but of the ſun's ſetting and riſing. 
This Dial was ſet up in the temple of Quirinus, but it went not right. 
About thirty years after this, M. Valerius Meflala, ſays Varro, being con- 
ſal, brought out of Sicily, from the taking of Catana, another Dial, 
which he ſet up on a pillar near the roſtrum; but it not being made for 
that particular latitude, it could not go true. Nevertheleſs they made uſe 
of it for eleven years, and then Marcius Philippus, who was cenſot with 
Lucius Paulus, ſet up another that was more exact. The Greeks alſo 

were a long time without clocks and Sun-dials. Sore aſcribe the inven- 
tions of Sun-dials to Anaximines Miletius, and others to Thales. 
| | There 
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There are many kinds of Dials mentioned by Vitruvius z as one in- 
vented by Beroſus the Chaldean, which was on a reclining plain, parallel 
almoſt to the equinoctial, there was an half circle upon it, and thence it 
was called Hemicyclus, Ariſtarchus Samius found out the hemiſphere- 
Dial. And there were ſome ſpherical ones with a needle for a gnomon. 
The diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an horizontal Dial, with its limb raiſed 
up all round to prevent the ſhadow from extending itſelf too far, 

Dial- planes are of two forts. Firſt, ſuch as are made on the wall of 
a building. Or, ſecondly, . ſuch as are drawn on the tables of wood, 

commonly called Dial-boards. | | 5 
Ihe firſt ſort, if they are made on brick work is done by plaiſtering 
on the wall with lime, ſand, and hair mixed; this if well drenched with 
linſeed-oil, after it is dry, or as long as it will drink in any, and after 
wards with oil and white lead, may be durable enough. . But it will be 
a better way to temper the lime, ſand, and hair with ox blood, which 
will be no great charge, but of great advantage; for this mixture will 
equal in time the hardneſs of a free-ſtone, and keep the ſurface as much 
from the injuries of the weather; but it muſt be afterwards painted white. 
If you are to work on a ſtone, the beſt way is to drench the ſtone with 
linſeed-oil, and white lead, very thin, till it will drink no more; then 
will the Dial you paint upon laſt the longer, and be the better prepared 
to reſiſt the ruins of time. | 5 a 

Now for tables or Dial- boards of wood, they being moſt common, we 
ſhall give ſuch directions for the making of them, as have been always 
found moſt profitable and fit for the purpoſe. The beſt wood for this 
work is the cleareſt oak, and the reddiſh, fir, provided it be not turpen- 
tiny, There is but little difference between theſe two woods as to their 
alteration by the weather, both being ſubject. to ſplit, in caſe they are 
bound, and have not free liberty to ſhrink with dry weather, and to ſwell 
with wet. But as to their laſting, oak appears to be the beſt of the two; 
though good red fir that is hard will generally laſt the age of a man, if 
it be ſecured as ſuch things ought to be. In working either of , theſe 
kind of woods, firſt cut. the boards to ſuch a length as you intend the 
deal board ſhould be, and ſo many of them as may make up the breadth' 
deſigned ; then let them be jointed. on the edges, and plained on both 
ſides, and afterwards ſet to dry; for it has been obſerved, that though 
boards have lain in an houſe ever ſo long, and are ever fo dry, yet when 
they are thus Not and planed, they will ſhrink afterwards beyond belief, 
if kept dry. When they have been thought to have been dry enough, 
and will ſhrink no more, let them be again ſhot with good joints, and 
let every joint be ſecured by two wooden dove-tails, let in croſs the joint 
on the backſide ; but let this be done when the boards are glued together, 
and well dried. After they have been thus glued, and the joints are ſuffi- 
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ciently dried, then let the face of the board be well planed, and tried 
every way, that it may be both ſmooth and true, and all of a thickneſs, 
as pannels of wainſcot are commonly wrought. The edges muſt be thus 
true and even, that they may fit into the rabet of a moulding put round 
it, juſt as a pannel of a wainſcot does in its frame. This will give liberty 
to the board to ſhrink, and ſwell without tearing ; whereas mouldings 
that are nailed round the edge, as the common way is, do ſo reſtrain the 
motion of the wood, that it cannot ſhrink' without tearing ; but board 
wrought after this manner will laſt a long time, without either parting in 
the joints, or ſplitting in the wodd. | 3 
Dials are ſometimes drawn on planes lined with copper or lead, that 
they may be free from ſplitting or tearing; but a board (if it be prepar- 
ed as above directed) is thought preferable to them in many reſpects, as: 
it is much cheaper: beſides, lead and copper too, will ſwell with the heat 
of the ſun, =y grow in time hollow outwards or convex, inſtead of a 
perfect flat, ſo that the truth of its ſhadow will be much injured. - The 
colours will be apt to peel from the metal, and the Dial-will by-that- 
means be ſooner defaced, than if it were painted on a wooden plane. 
Before you begin to paint, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to make a draught- 
of your Dial on paper; your board being ready, and your colours pre 
pared, then proceed as follows. A OT THU, 
Take Spaniſh brown, that has been well ground, and mixed 'moderate-- 
ly thin, and with a large briſtle-bruſh dipped in it; colour the- board or 
lain all over, on the back as well as on the fore ſide, to preſerve it the 
tter, ſo that no part be left uncoloured : this is called the priming ot- 
a Dial. When this firſt colour is dry, do it e e the ſame 
colour, tempered! ſomewhat thicker ; and when this is alſo dry, you may, 
if you pleaſe, do it over again with the fame colour; the work will be. 
the better, and laſt the longer. This being done; then colour the face 
of the Dial plane over with white lead; and when that is dry, work it 
over again three or four times mere, ſucceſſively after each drying; and 
fo will the face of the Dial - plane be ſufficiently defended againſt the vio- 
lence of the weather. When the laſt colouring of the white is drawn, 
you muſt draw on the plane, with a black lead pencil, a horizontal line, 
ſo far diſtant from the uppermoſt edge of the Dial, as your diſcretion 
fhall think fit, or your experience-finds ſhall be moſt becoming the plane ;- 
then ſet out the margin of the Dial with boundary lines for the hour, half 
hour, quarters, and quarter-diviſions of the Dial, as you ſee done in moſt 
Dials. When the margin and boundary lines of the Dial are ſet out, then 
take your paper-draught, that has been'fairly drawn, and place the hori- 
zontal line of that, on the horizontal line that you before drew on the 
. plane; in doing of which, obſerve to place the centre according as the 
tuation of your plane, for convenience fake, requires. Thus if = | 
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Dial be à full ſouth-Dial, then let the centre be exactly in the middle of 
the plane; but if your Dial decline from the ſouth, either eaſt or weſt, 
then place not the centre of your draught in the centre of your plane hut 
nearer to one fide or other of it, according as it declines, having alſo re- 
gard to the quantity of its declinatio.⸗ů 
As for example: if your Dial decline eaſtwards, then let the centre of 
your draught be placed between the centre and the caſtern ſide of your 
plane, the quantity thereof muſt be according as your Dial declines: if 
it declines but a little, then place the center of your:draught but a little 
from the center of your plane; and if it declines much, place the centre 
of your draught the more out of the centre of your plane. The reaſon of 
adviſing this, is, that by ſo doing you may gain a greater diſtance for thoſe 
hour - lines, which in declining planes, fall nearer together on one ſide 
than they are on the other; for which reaſon, it is uſual ſo to do in de- 
elining e except they decline far, as between eighty and ninety de- 
grees; for in this caſe, they are commonly drawn without centres, to gain 
the greater diſtance for the hour- lines. When the paper draught has been 
thus artificially placed on the plane, and faſtened with pins, or ſmall 
tacks, then let the draught of it be transferred on the plane, by laying a 
ruler over every hour and quarter diviſion, and where the ruler cuts or 
interſects the boundary lines of the margin, there make marks, by drawing 
lines with a black lead pencil, of ſuch a length as each diviſion requires, 
or is deſigned by your boundary lines, obſerving always to draw the hour 
and half hour lines quite through your margin, that they may be guides 
for the right placing of the figures, and for a ſmall ſpot that is ufually- 
placed in the margin, right againſt the half hour. When this Dial-/ 
draught has been thus transferred to the plane itſelf, you muſt not forget 
to draw the ſubſtilar line according as it-hes in your draught, to be a guide 
for the right placing the ſtile or cock; for you muſt be very exact in: 
every particular, or elſe the Dial will not be right. 9 Thy 
Every thing that is required being taken from the draught; and tranſ- 
| ferred to the plane, then take the draught off, and with vermillion well: 
ound and prepared, let the boundary lines of your Dial, as alſo the 
our, half hour, and quarter diviſion be drawn therewith ; let your co 
lour be as thick and as ſtiff as you poſſibly can work it, ſo as to draw a 
clear and ſmooth line; becauſe this is to be done but once. When your 
vermillion lines are drawn, then make the figures with lamp - black, and a 
= in the middle of the margin, right againſt the half-hour line, and, 
if you pleaſe, in the margin at the top of your plane, you may put the 
date of the year, your name, and ſome ſentence as is ùſual in things of this 
nature. Then fit in your cock, ſo as to make right angles with the plane; 
So ſhall your Dial be drawn, and: finiſhed in all reſpects as a plain Dial 


ought to be. M . linie 
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Before we diſmiſs this article, it will be neceſſary we direct the ſtudent 
to the beſt authors who have wrote on the ſubject of Dialling. Stirrup's 


' Dialling will be found of great uſe to the ſtudent, teaching him the 


knowledge of the ſphere, that he may underftand the nature and reaſon of 
Dials. Collins's Dialling is a very uſeful book. In Leybourne's Dialling 
you have the beſt inſtructions tor drawing eaſt and weſt Dials, and for 
decliners. Laſtly, Collins's ſector on a quadrant, in which you have re- 
preſented the cut of a ſcale, that by knowing the declination, gives all 
the requiſites of an upright decliner, by inſpection only, with as great 
accuracy, as the moſt correct calculation; beſides, it teaches the way of 


drawing the hours of a Dial by a tangent line, and alſo by the ſcale of 


hours; two of the beſt and moſt expeditious ways that ever have been 


yet diſcovered, 


DiaLLingG GLoBE, an inſtrument of braſs or wood, with a plane 


fitted to the horizon, and an index, ſo contrived as to give a clear illuſ- 
tration of the principles on which Dials are made. | 


D1aLLinG-LiNEs, or Scales, are graduated lines placed on rulers, or 
the edges of quadrants and other inſtruments, to expedite the conſtruc 
tion of dials. | 

\DiaLLING-SPHERE, an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeveral ſemi- 


circles ſliding over each other upon a moveable horizon; ſerving to de- 


monſtrate the nature of ſpherical triangles, as well as to give the true idea 


ef drawing «dials on all forts of planes. 


DriaMeTER, in geometry, a right line paſſing through the center of 
a circle, and terminated at each ſide by X circumference. The chief 
properties of the Diameter are, that it divides the circumference of a cir- 
cle into two equal parts. Hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemi- 
circle upon any line, aſſuming its middle point for the center. The Di-. 
ameter is the greateſt of all chords. The Diameter of a curve is a right 
line that biſects the right lines drawn parallel to one another; and are ei- 
ther of a finite or infinite length. Although a right line, biſecting all 
parallel lines drawn from one point of a curve to another, is taken in a 
ſtrict ſenſe only for the Diameter of a curve-line, yet it may not be amiſs 
more generally to define a Diameter, in ſaying, that it is that line, whe- 
ther right or curve, which biſects all parallels drawn from one point of 
a curve to another; fo that, according to this every curve will have a 
Diameter ; and thence Sir Iſaac Newton's curves of the ſecond order have 
all either a right lined Diameter, or elſe the curves of ſome one of the 
conic ſections for Diameters; and many geographical curves of the high- 
eſt orders may alſo have for Diameter curves of more inferior ones, and 

that ad infinitum. 2 en e 
Diameter f 4 Sphere, is the Diameter of the ſemi- circle, by whoſe 
rotation the ſphere is generated; in which ſenſe it is the ſame _ axis. 
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Diameter of @ Cclumn, in architecture, its thickneſs juſt above the 
paſe. From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other parts 
of a column. Diameter of the ſwellings is that taken at the height. 
Diameter of the diminution of Columns is that taken from the top of 
the ſhafts. a | 

D1ASTYLE, the term by which the old architects expreſſed that inter- 
columniation, or ſpace between columns, which conſiſted of three dia- 
meters of the column; others call this a ſpace equal to four diameters. 
The word does not determine any thing from its derivation, which is only 
from the Greek di,, between, and cue, a column, ſo that it may expreſs 
one diſtance between as well as another. ; | | g 

Dix, a term uſed to expreſs a ſquared.naked-piece. Thus the body of 
a pedeſtal, which is that part between its baſe and its cap, is called the 
Die of the pedeſtal. It is alſo a name by which ſome call the abacus. 

DicGinG, the Digging of the ground for cellars, and for the founda- 
tions of buildings, is commonly done by the ſolid yard, containing twen- 
ty-ſeven ſolid feet, which is commonly counted a load. Therefore take 
the dimenſion in feet, multiply the length by the breadth, . and the pro- 
duct by the depth, and then divide the laſt product by twenty-ſeven, and 
the quotient will give the content in ſolid yards. | Rb] 

DIMENSION, is the extenſion of a body conſidered as capable of being 
meaſured, Hence, as we conceive a body extended and capable of being 
meaſured in length, breadth and depth, we conceive a trine Dimenſion, 
viz. length, breadth, and thickneſs. The firſt is called a line, the ſe- 
cond a — and the third a ſolid. * e u 4 22 
© D1iMINUTION, a term expreſſing the decreaſe in thickneſs in a regular 
column. In Gothic buildings we fee pillars of an enormous height in 
proportion to their thickneſs, and all the way up of the ſame diameter; 
in regular building the column diminiſhes in the upper part, and it is na- 
tural that it ſnould do ſo, for the firſt columns were parts of trunks of 
trees, and they muſt have from nature this Diminution, which the an- 
tients had the judgment to preſerve in the ſhape of their artificial co- 
lumns. The Diminution generally begins from one-third of the height 
of the column; ſome make it begin from the very baſe, ſo that the co- 
lumn is ſmaller all the way up, but the firſt is the general and the beſt 
method ; this other has not nearly ſo good an effect. n 
The Diminution in the Tuſcan order is uſually the greateſt of all; it 
is commonly made a fourth part of the diameter of the column at the 
baſe ; but antient buildings do not warrant this; in the Trajan column 
the Diminution is but one ninth of the diameter. The Diminutions are 
very differently proportioned in columns of the ſame order in different an- 
tique remains; and Vitruvius would have this contraction in thickneſs 
proportioned to the abſolute height of the column, rather than to the con- 

ſideration 
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ſideration of any particular order: if a column be fifteen feet high, he 
directs the Diminution to be one ſixth of the diameter; and if it be fifty 
feet, he would have it only one eighth; but the practice of the antique, 
as well as later architects, differs extremely upon this head; ſcarce any 
thing is ſo far from being determined. e 
D1PTERE, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs a temple encompaſſed 
with a double row of columns; it is derived from the Greek 9n:20;, 
formed of dis, twice, and: wlge,. a wing, and expreſſes a building with 
two wings. When a building was encompaſſed with a fingle inſtead of a 
double row of columns, it was called the p/eudo Diptere, or falſe Diptere; 


the two rows formed of a kind of. porticos, which they called wings. 


D1sPos1T10N, in architecture, the juſt placing of the ſeveral parts of 
an edifice, according to their. proper nature and office. is 
Diſpoſition of pictures and paintings ; the manner how, and where noble- 
men and gentlemen, who are poſſeſſed of a choice collection, ſhould have 
them placed in their different apartments. 1. Antique works, or gro- 
teſque, may become a wall, and the borders and friezes of other works; 
but if there be any draughts in figures of men and women to the life on 
the wall, they will be beſt of black and white, or of one colour height- 
ened : if they be naked, let them be as large as the place will afford: if 
of marble columns, aqueducts, arches,. ruins, and cararacts, let them be 
bold, high, and of large proportion. 2. Let the beſt pieces be placed to. 
be ſeen with ſingle lights; for ſo the ſhadows fall naturally, being always- 
barred to anſwer one light; and the more under or below the light, _ 
better, eſpecially. in mens faces, and large pieces. 3. Let the porch or 
entrance into the houſe be ſet out with ruſtic figures, and things rural. 
4. Let the hall be adorned: with ſhepherds, peaſants, milk-maids, flocks 
of ſheep, and the like in their reſpeCtive places, and with proper attend- 
ants ; as alſo fowls, fiſh, and the like. 5. Let the ſtair-caſe be. ſet off 
with ſome admirable monument or building, either new. or ruinous, to 
be ſeen and obſerved at a view paſſing up; and let the cieling over the top- 
ſtair be with figures fore-ſhortened, looking down out of theclouds, with 
rlands, and cornucopias. 6. Let landſkips, hunting, fiſhing, fowling, 
iſtories, and antiquities, be put in the great chamber. 7. Let the pic- 
tures of the king, prince, or other great perſonages ; or their coats of 
arms, be placed in the dining- room. 8. In the inward, or with-draw- 
ing chambers, put other. draughts of the life of perſons of honour, inti- 
mate or ſpecial friends, or acquaintance ; or of artiſts only; 9g.. In ban- 
quetting-rooms, place chearful and merry paintings, as of Bacchus, cen- 
taurs, ſatyrs, ſyrens, and the like, forbearing all obſcene pictures. 


10. Hiſtories, ſerious ſubjects, and the beſt works become galleries, where 


any one may walk, and exerciſe. their ſenſes in viewing, examining, de- 


lighting, judging, and cenſuring. 11. Place caſtles, churches, or ſome 


fair- 
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Air buildings in ſummer-houſes and ſtone-walks, In terraſſes, pur baſ- 
cage and wild works. Upon chimney-pieces only landſkips, for they 
chiefly adorn. 12. Place your own, your wife and childrens pictures, in 
your bed-chambers, as they beſt ſuit the private rooms, and are moſt a- 
greeable to modeſty, leaſt (ſays an author,) “ it. your wife be a beauty, 
« ſome wanton gueſt ſhould gaze on it too long, and commend the work 
« for her ſake.” 13. In hanging pictures, if they hang high above reach, 
let them bend ſomewhat forward at the top, becauſe, . otherwiſe, it is ob- 
- ſerved, that the viſual beams of your eye which extend to the top of. the 
picture, appear further off than thoſe of the foot. | 
D1sTEMPER; in painting, a term uſed for the working up of colours 
with ſomething beſides water: or oil. If the colours are prepared with 
water, that kind of painting is called limning; and if with oil, is called 
painting in oil, and ſimply painting. If the colours are mixed with ſize, 
whites of eggs, or any ſuch glutinous, or unctuous matter, and not with 
oil, then they ſay it is done in Diſtemper, In this manner the admira- 
ble cartoons, late at Hampton- court, but now at the Queen's Palace, are 
painted. The greateſt diſadvantage of Diſtemper is, that it has no glit- 
tering, and all its-colours look dead, by a ah) they appear .ahke . 1 
in all forts of lights, which oil colours, or even colours in Diſtemper, . | . 
when varniſhed do not. 1 3 
DISsTRIIUTION, in architecture, the Spending of the ſeveral parts and 
pieces which compoſe a handing, as the plan directs. The Diſtribution | 
of ornaments. is an equal orderly placing of the ornaments in any mem 
ber of architecture. | 
DisTRYGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between two triglyphs. 
Doux, in architecture, a ſpherical roof, raiſed over the middle of a 
building, as a church, hall, &c. by way of crowning. Domes are the 
ſame that the Italians call coußpola s, and we cupola's.; Vitruvius calls them 
tholi. They are generally made round, or reſembling the bell of a great 
clock ; but there are ſome inſtances of ſquare ones, as thoſe of the Lou- 
vre ; and alſo ſome of them are in the form of polygons, as that of the 
Jeſuits church in the Rue St. Anthoine at Paris. Domes have commonly 
columns ranged around their outſides, both for the ſake of ornament, And 
ſupport to the work - | | 
Dooks. Two things are to be conſidered in the deſign of a Door, the 
firſt its aperture, and the ſecond its ornaments.” Theſe muſt both enter 
into the mind of the architect who is deſigning an edifice, or he will never 
proportion or adapt it. to the ſtructure; How often do we ſee in London, 5 
Doors which appear not to belong to the houſe, but to be joined to it FE : 
againſt nature, not raiſed with the building. It is common to ſee Doors 
whoſe breadth occupies near one half of the extent in front; and in Do- 
ver- ſtreet there is one whoſe top 5 half the window placed over it e 
1 f a in. 1 
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in the upper ſtory. This is the error of thoſe who mean to be magnifi- 
cent; but the oppoſite is too common in plain houſes. Doors are put 
which ſeem to ſay, no fat man comes into this houſe, and they always 
diſgrace the whole building. | | 
The variations in the antique are in this inſtance very great; and from 
this it was that Palladio evaded giving rules for the dimenſions of Doors 
in proportion to houſes. He was ſenſible he could lay down none againſt 
which ſome inſtance might not be brought, in thoſe buildings which were 
allowed maſterly in their kind ; and he therefore left it undetermined, 
There are many things in which the antient archite&s have erred, and it 
will be a double error in us to copy their faults. They did not in general 
make the aperture equal all the way, but contracted it upwards. This 
muſt have had a ſtrange effect. A Door narrower at the top than the bot. 
tom muſt have appeared a deformity in any building. The limits of theſe 
things are not fixed at any certain point, nor are the powers of genius 
fettered by ſuch boundaries. While we admire the dignity of the Gre- 
cian or the pomp of the Roman Doors, let us ſee alſo this contraction as 
an egregious error, and if we refer to Palladio, or to the oracle of Palla- 
dio, Vitruvius, on this account, let it be to diſſent from their opinions. 
With regard to the Italian, he was loſt in the diverſity of what he read, 
and what he ſaw; as. to the Roman, he ſeems to have received it as a law 
in the ſcience, that there ſhould be this contraction; and when he directs 
that in Doors of more than thirty feet height in the opening, there ſhould 
be no contraction of the diameter, his commentator Philander, who rare- 
ly miſſes his ſenſe, ſays this was, becauſe at that height the nature of vi- 
ſion anſwered the ſame purpoſe ; and the contraction was given to the eye 
by diſtance. | : | it d 
The architect will ſee by this free diſquiſition, that the antients are not 
| oper inſtructors in the dimenſions of Doors; how much ſoever we may 
learn from them reſpecting their ornaments. He will ſee alſo, that the 
moſt famous of the moderns has left him uninformed on this head; and if 
he looks Into the common books of defigns he will find nothing but ab- 
ſurdity. 8585 1 WA | 
With reſpe& to the height of Doors in the aperture, there is an univer- 
ſal. law in reaſon, though not obſerved; there is a certain height below 
which they muſt not be, though for dignity and proportion the field in 
which they may exceed is almoſt unlimited. The human ſtature is the 
mark for the leaft height that can be proper; he who makes a Door is 
not to deſcend below this eſtabliſhed proportion. For the loweſt Door 
then the height muſt be ſuch, as that a man of the higheſt common ſta- 
| ture may gothrough it without ſtooping. - This limits the meaſure to fix 
= - ect; below this the Door of no houſe ſhould be made, even of the plain- 
_ c ſt; but all above is left to fancy guided by the general idea of propor- 
tion. 


= 
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tion. The height being thus determined, the breadth comes into conſi- 
deration; the ſides muſt be ſo diſtant, that they muſt not reduce a man to 
enter with his arms in any particular poſture; as he is to go in without ſtoop- 
ing, ſo he ought to be able to walk in at eaſe. The ſmalleſt dimenſion 
therefore in breadth that can be allowed is three feet; and this being half 
of the given height has a very good effect in reſpect of general proportion. 
Theſe are the rules laid down by nature, and theſe being allowed as 
truth, become the foundation of all the other proportions. While we 
are near this, we are ſure not to err ; and this ought always to be kept in 
remembrance for that purpoſe. He would have reaſon to complain of the 
confined laws of the ſcience, who fancied that from this every Door muſt 
be made the exact double of its breadth in height; there are peculiar con- 
ſtructions which require particular meaſures ; but as in all other caſes there. 
are bounds which muſt not be trangreſſed, ſo in this there is a latitude, as 
we ſhall ſhew, within which the fancy may rove, but which it muſt not 
paſs, We have ſaid, that for the plaineſt Doors the proportion of height 
to breadth muſt be double; this is to be a little varied at the pleaſure of 
the architect, and he muſt thus employ his liberty. 5 
If the front of the houſe extend conſiderably in breadth, in proportion 
to the height, the Door muſt be adapted to it, by having a proportion of 
breadth ſomewhat too great for its height; upon the preceding principles, 
and in the ſame manner, if the building be one of thoſe which riſe to a 
height without any great breadth, the Door for it ſhould be made a little 
more than twice as high as broad, to accommodate the figure of that as 
of the other parts to the form of the whole. Theſe are liberties he is to 
take, but they muſt be taken with diſcretion ; great variations from com- 
mon. proportions will be always wrong; and it is never needful, becauſe 
a Door is ſo obvious a part, that leſſer will be ſeen. | 
The form and dimenſions of Doors having thus been eſtabliſhed upon 
ſome principles, we are to conſider their poſition. This -varies according 
to their diſtance from the level of the ground, and is to be governed by 
the height of the floor to which they belong. In the plaineſt and moſt 
ordinary houſes the Door is upon the level of the ground, but this is wrong 
for a very obvious reaſon. There is to be ſome ſettling expected in the 
houſe, and experience ſhews, that the ground in all inhabited places natu- 
rally riſes in ſurface. Therefore a houſe whoſe floor of entrance was 
placed originally upon the level of the ground, will in a few years, from 
the concurrence of theſe two accidents, or from one of them, be below 
that level; the Door will then ſtand below the ſurface of the ground, and 
we muſt go down ſtairs into the houſe; this is to be avoided both for ſhew 


and ſervice. A floor under the level of the ground will be damp, and the 


Door, if well proportioned at firſt, it will be too low for its breadth, at 
leaſt it will appear ſo, which in this reſpect is the ſame thing. This is a 
| | realon 
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- reaſon hy a Door ſhould never reſt upon the level of the ground; but if” | 
againſt all rule the builder or the owner will have it ſo, the proportion to 
be obſerved is this; it muſt be made ſome what high in an over - proportion 
to the breadth, becauſe the eye at firſt will reduce it to the appearance of. 
regularity, and probably accidents afterwards will- place it below it. 
Hence is derived a principle that ought to ſtand as unalterable in itſelf; 
that the more the Door of a houſe is raiſed above the level of the ftreet, 
the more its breadth ſhould exceed the. natural proportion with reſpect to. 
height. This depends upon the nature of viſion, which in theſe near ob. 
jects ought always to be conſulted ;.. for. the higher the Door is placed, the 
narrower it will appear by diſtance, and therefore the broader it ſhould be 
made in the reality. Theſe are points which deſerve to be conſidered. 
much more ſtrictly than they are, — them depends entirely the pro- 
portion. In the earlieſt architecture we find, that the cuſtom was to place 
the Door at a conſiderable height above the level of the | ny ; and in 
all magnificent buildings it ſnould be thus raiſed, and in others in propor- 
tion to their ſize. The raiſing the Door after the old Greek manner 
gives many advantages. The floor to which it opens has elevation, bet- 
ter air, and the advantages of proſpect. There is the benefit to it by 
flights of ſteps, which, whether ſingle or double, are of great ornament, 
and may be carried to any degree of elegance, according to the pleaſure 
of the purchaſer; it alſo gives a floor for the uſe. of, the ſervants. 
For all theſe reaſons we ſee it beſt to give the Door an elevation, and we 
have directed the architect to the only method by which one of this ſitua- 
tion ever can be rendered truly graceful. | 
We are now. naturally led to the ornaments of Doors, and are to pro- 
poſe, as their firſt and greateſt decoration, the uſe of the orders. They 
are the nobleſt and moſt. graceful part of architecture, and are therefore 
ſuited to what is to make the firſt impreſſion, as a Door naturally does. 
Their expence is no where an article of ſo little conſideration, becauſe 
they are here ſmaller and fewer than in the common uſes z and the archi- 
tect of taſte has this reaſon to be pleaſed with them, that he has in their 
conſtruction a ſcope for all the boldneſs of his genius, and the beſt flights 
of his regulated fancy. Great variations are authorized by the remains 
of antiquity in the conſtruction of every one of the orders; in the orna- 
ments of Doors there is full ſcope for the imitation of all thoſe of the 
antients,, and for the deviſing new ones; and from this may ariſe a dignity 
and grace unknown. hitherto in architecture. From theſe he may ſelect 
what will beſt ſuit the purpoſe of every particular Door; for it will be 
proper for him to give the greateſt heights to his columns and their capi- 
tals, where the Door is to be, according to its ſituation, narrower than 
uſual in reſpect of height; and on the contrary, to ſelect thoſe columns 
fm among our examples of each order, which are loweſt, the 
; O0. 
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Door is broader than the exact proportion of height would dictate. This 
is the true uſe of theſe remains of the antique, and by ſuch a method of 
employing them they will obtain as much credit for the architect, as in a 
random choies they would diſgrace him, | PS de 
One thing remains to be obſerved with reſpe& to the diminution of co- 
lumns uſed in-ornamenting Doors, that the greater this is, the leſs they are 
ſuited to the purpoſe. This is one of many reaſons that ought to baniſn 
the Tuſcan order from this piece of ſervice. Its diminution is not only 
the greateſt of that of any order; but it is greater beyond all proportion, 
and looks as if ill- formed, where it is made with ever ſo much truth. The 
other orders are no way more happily uſed than for this purpoſe; their 
diminution. is the great grace of their form, and it is never ſhewn ſo 
plainly or conſpicuouſly. The upright of the Door - caſe, before which 
it ſtands, is as a meaſure to the eye, and the whole being near, and the 
form of the column diſtinct, the diminution is ſeen in the whole out- 
line. This is a very obvious reaſon for preferring columns to the vulgar 
cuſtom of pilaſters upon this occaſion; but at the ſame time, as we have 
obſerved already, the peculiar diminution of the Tuſcan being too great 
to be borne, on ſo near and ſo diſtin a view, ſhould. exclude-it from 
this uſe in the ornaments of Doors. Having treated on the uſe of co- 
lumns in the ornament of Doors, we now proceed to-ſhew.the young ar- 
chitect the uſe of the more elegant orders in Doors. = = 
The greateſt decoration of Doors is by means of the orders. The 
Tuſcan is in general the leaſt fit for the purpoſe ; , therefore there-remain 
to be conſidered only the two more rich and elegant to be 2 to 
this uſe. A plain opening left in the wall was doubtleſs the firſt Door- 
way, and it continues the plaineſt; it were well if we could not ſay, it 
would be to the advantage of many decorated entrances to good houſes, if 
all the expence could be removed, and the opening left naked as it came 
from the hand of the bricklayer. From the plain Door-way, the advance 
to that ornamented with the loweſt order is by many ſtages, and in all 
theſe there is ſuch a thing as plain propriety, which only a miſguided fan- 
cy could tranſgreſs. The great error is that of crowding ornaments of a 
ſuperior kind into a work of an inferior; this is as abſurd in the leaſt 
things as the greateſt. The capital of the Corinthian order put upon a 
Tuſcan column, could not be more monſtrous than the bringing in here 
the decorations of one kind to the plan in another. When the Doric 
with its beſt proper decoration does not appear rich enough, inſtead of ad- 
ding what is unfit, the architect ſhould chooſe the Ionic, and the ſamne 
rule holds here univerſally; let the builder ſee it in this light. If a Door 
with an architrave cannot be made rich enough by proper ſculpture to 
pleaſe the eye of the poſſeſſor, let him not introduce into it the deco- 
rations appropriated to other kinds; but at one advance from that plan 
Ee : to. 
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to deſign with an order, and laying aſide the other entirely adhere te 
this. 18 & | 

There is nothing abſurd but from the mixture of e parts; and 
nothing is ridiculous that is not abſurd; therefore let him keep only pro- 
priety in his mind, and he will be ſure to eſcape cenſure. The plaineſt 
Door that has proportion in its dimenſions, and propriety in what is placed 
about it by way of ornament, will give ſatis faction not only to the judi- 
cious, but to every eye, while ill- judged ornaments raiſe contempt. Let 
it be an univerſal rule deduced from this principle, that where there are 
not columns introduced, there ſhould be no reſemblance of them. With 
what diſguſt does the judicious eye look at the Door where the conceit of 
the architect has formed a half column out of ſome of the mouldings, 
which running up to encloſe a compartment above the Door, together 
with it, fifteen diameters in height, and has a fancied capital to crown 
the abſurdity ? What contempt muſt this unnatural Gothic piece of bu- 
ſineſs raiſe in all who look upon it? If the architect will have any reſem- 
blance of a column, let it be a column in due N a little judg- 
ment will direct how to diſpoſe the compartment above; and leſs expence 
than pays for this abſurdity will finiſh the work with propriety. 

The original thought of decorating a Door-way was no more than by a 
plain caſe of wood with a bead at its edge. The ſharpneſs of the corner, 
or angle of the brick-work was diſagreeable, as alſo its roughneſs ; and 
being a jon? edge of a weak ſubſtance, it was broke and made irregular 
by every little accident. This put it in men's minds to caſe or cover it 
with board; and the inconvenience of its ſharpneſs made them cut a 
moulding, by way of bead, or plain aſtragal, all the way its length. 
Thus were Doors ornamented in the earlieſt times of building, and as they 
were then under the conduct of men of true taſte, they were able to pro- 
portion the breadth of the wood-work to the opening of the Door, and 
_ terminating at the extreme edge with another aſtragal, there was a plain- 
neſs, but ſtill there was a propriety and uſe; and when theſe unite, 
there never wants beauty to the lifcerning eye. As the plain breadth of 
boards offended the eye, the old architects carried up along its middle a 
feſtoon of various-contrivance. The oak leaves and fruit gave the firſt 
hint; the olive ſucceeded this, and afterwards the vine; this gave a beau- 
tiful freedom from its ramping figure, which they knew how to reſtrain 
with judgment, and from this they reached the acanthus leaf, in their 
judgment the heighth of vegetable beauty. From thence they began to 
diverſify the feſtoon with ſymbols and inſtruments of facrifice, and thence 
they came to hieroglyphics. As the plain caſe of the Door received this 
ornament, the head at its edge ſwelled by degrees, by the addition of more 
and larger mouldings, to an architrave. This was finely varied, and the 
freeze which crowned it at the top received all the decorations of ſculp- 
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ture. given: to the pannel. Thus far advanced, the orders were introdu- 


ced naturally, and here among thoſe great builders ended the decoration. 


Thus began, and thus was raiſed to perfection, the decorations of Doors 
among the Greeks and Romans. Here th frop for they had judg- 
ment; but the luxuriant fancy of thoſe who followed them, admiring 
their works, but wanting the taſte which regulated them, flew into every 
abſurdity that the whole ſcope of things could afford. Of this we ſee in- 
ſtances in many expenſive works which ſtand, to 2 55 our DE ; 
and we have models of them, and of others as ridiculous, propoſed for 


imitation, and publiſhed, as the titles 75 for the inſtruction of builders. 
0 


We have ſeen architecture, a ſcience founded upon the ſoundeſt princi- 
ple, diſgraced by ignorant caprice, and faſhion lately has attempted to un- 
dermine and deſtroy it by the caprice of France, and by the whims of 
China. 46 ; * 

How muſt it diſguſt a man of true taſte to ſee, in ſome of the beſt 
buildings in France, famed as it would pretend, for the encouragement 
of arts, Corinthian capitals made of cocks heads, inſtead of leaves of the 


acanthus? And this moſt abſurd variation from the figure and deſign of 
the antique, give to its inventor the glory of having added a ſixth order. 
It is called the French, and let them have the praiſe of it; the Gothic 


ſhafts and Chineſe bells are not beyond or below it in Leg of imagi- 
nation. Upon the moſt impartial review we ſhall find, that nothing in 


greatneſs or in grace, can compare with the Greek and Roman architec- 


4 


ture; therefore let us employ nothing in the place of them. - _ 
The richneſs of an order depends upon its natural form ; but a great 
deal may be done in the article of improvement and elegance, by the ma- 
terials that are employed, and by the additions of ee No abſo- 
lute direction can be given in this reſpect, for the expence of the differ- 
ent kinds is ſo various, that the choice of the proprietor alone can be con- 
ſulted. We may confider the materials for the orders intended for this uſe 
to be, in England, three; wood, ſtone, and marble : of theſe three wood 
is by much the moſt univerſal. It is the cheapeſt in itſelf; it is ſufficient- 
ly laſting ; and it receives the chiſſel freely, and retains its ſmalleſt ſtrokes 
very ſafely. Therefore this is to be confidered as the natural material in 
England, and it ſerves equally well either for the outſide Doors or thoſe 
within. Stone has an air of grandeur which wood has not ; nor can.any 
painting or any artifice give it; but this is naturally to the outſide Door. 


Marble has, with a much greater dignity, a noble and peculiar elegance, 


It ſerves equally within Doors and without; but the weight of this and 
ſtone ſhould confine them within the ground floor. * © © 
We have inſtances of enriching even marble columns, by placing upon 
them, in the Corinthian order, capitals of braſs ; but this 1s an unnatural 
and fooliſh addition. The colours of the braſs and the marble are fo dif- 
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ferent, they never can agree one with another as two parts of an entire 
body; and the marble itſelf bears to be wrought with all the needful raf- 
flings; and ſhews them very happily. The addition of braſs therefore we 
wholly reject; it is expenſive, unnatural, and unbecoming. Such as. have 
been at the expence of granite Corinthian» columns on ſome occaſions, 
have added capitals of gilded braſs ; which have had their admirers... The 
reaſon of caſting their capitals-in braſs was, becauſe we have not tools to 
cut them in the granite : but in this caſe it would have been better to have 
wrought this fine material into columns of an inferior order, as the Doric, 

where the capital being plain, the whole might have been uniform, and 
of a piece; = undoubtedly the ſame tools, and the ſame hands, which 
could round the column, could alſo form the capital of this plain, tho 
noble, order... _ | . | 
There is no part of an edifice in which ſculpture can be fo happily em- 
ployed as about a Door-caſe: every eye perceives it; and it does not in- 
fer a neceſſity of continuing the ſame work throughout the houſe; for a 
Door is a detached piece; and it is expected to be ornamented. We ſee 
in many inſtances a great deal of labour in this way employed upon Door- 
caſes; but it is rude, harſh, and unfiniſhed. It is better one good piece, 
though ſmall, ſhould ſtand in ſome conſpicuous part alone, than that all 
this ſcattered indifferent work ſhould glare without approbation. If our 
painters want genius to give deſigns in this kind, the treaſures of antiqui- 

are inexhauſtible; and our frugal anceſtors, like ourſelves, have made 

ſo little uſe of them, that they are new. What a variety of decoration 
might the ingenious ſculptor adopt from the ruins-of Palmyra? How 
bold and noble are the bas reliefs of the Parthenian ? Indeed what is there. 
of the ornamented kind, among all that is left us of antiquity, where va- 
rious leſſons may not be found under this head? Which of all their works 
do not afford hints for the ſculptor of genius to follow? 

While we prefer the enriching our Door-caſes by the hand of art to the 
more expenſive. treaſures that are to be had from nature, we mutt obſerve, 
that ſome regard ſhould be paid to each. The materials ſhould be adapted 
to the workmanſhip ; for it would be a pity to beſtow labour and genius 
upon ſuch materials as would diſgrace them; or upon ſuch as would not 
long enough ſupport themſelves againſt the force of accidents. Stone 
moulders quickly when expoſed to the air; therefore when a very elegant 
Door-caſe is intended for the outſide, the-proprietor ſhould not grudge the 
uſe of marble, | i 299; „ 

In the ſame manner with regard to the Door- caſes for rooms in which 
theſe orders ſhall be admitted, the choice naturally falls upon wood; but 
there is as much difference between wood and ſtone, as between ſtone and 
marble. Our fathers worked in oak, a wood unfavourable to the tool, but 
which, in their maſterly hands, admitted every ſtroke, and repaired r; 
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toil. with immertality: we now uſe fir, the weakeſt, and pooreſt of all 
woods that could have been employed for this purpoſe ; and we, can give 
for this but two reaſons, equally mean ; theſe are, that it comes cheap, and 
cuts eaſy. It will not admit of thoſe delicate ſtrokes which haye eterna- 
lized the chiſſels of our fathers ; nor ſupport itſelf, in thoſe tender parts 
into which they cut their fine works. We have the ſame materials in 
which they wrought, and not one kind, but many, of wood that will be 
very uſeful for purpoſe. The pear - tree is famous, and the maple 
more; this laſt was known in the earlieſt time of which we have account, 
and celebrated for its excellence for this purpoſe ; what then is the reaſon 
our . do not uſe them ? They cut as rep as deal, and they are not 
nearly ſo liable to break off in pieces to the diſcredit of the work, It is 
not needſul the whole Door-cale ſhould be made of ſuch wood; no, not 
the whole columns; let thoſe who calculate expence fo nicely, ſave in 
theſe articles, and only make the pieces of this wood that are for ſculp- 
ture, the capital of a column, the ornaments of a freeze, or the like. 
The difference of colour, to us who cover all with paint is nothing; and 
the work would ſhew in a finer manner, and would be much more laſting. 

One caution we ſhall give the architect in this caſe, which is, that he 
cauſe a careful and judicious painter to be employed where there is carved 
work; for the niceſt ſtrokes of the chiſel will be loſt if clumſily covered 
with paint. Two things are eſſential to be conſidered in the painting of 
carved work; the firſt is, to uſe ſuch a colour as ſhall cover the work 
without clogging it, and the other js to lay it on in ſuch a manner that 
it ſhall not need a ſpeedy retouching. - There may eaſily be-contrived for 
this purpoſe a paint of a thinner body than ordinary, which will colour 
without loading; and we know how poor an appearance the beſt piece of 
ſculpture in wood makes when it has been two or three times painted. 
It is partly the badneſs of the work, and partly the deſtruction of it by 
frequent colouring, which has put carving ſo much as if is out of uſe at 
preſent. Indeed it is now threatened to be utterly turned out of doors; 
and while the profeſſors of the art ſubmit to. the compariſon, they ſcarce 
deſerve pity. The old deception of ſtampt-paper, inftead of carved wood, 
is coming up with all the rage of faſhion ; and we have the mortification 
to ſee his majeſty's royal letters patent, lately granted to a gingerbread in- 
vention of this kind. i ae online EN 

Our ſculptors need do no more to baniſh this innovation, than to op- 
poſe their work well executed againſt it ; for there,is no eye but will pore a 
ceive the difference; the cleanneſs and ſharpneſs which follows the chiſ- 
ſel can never be equalled by ſuch contrivances, nor, the ſtucco, when a 
tolerable hand faſhions it. Th 


chitect will tell them, that the plaineſt moderate-ſized room, finiſhed, in a 
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workmanlike-manner, is preferable to the largeſt rg och theſe poot 
ornaments ; and that it is better to have a Doric Doot-caſe of wood, than. 
a Corinthian or Compoſite of paper. 45 

We have now conſidered the. ornaments : we have explained to the ſtu- 
dent what he is to undertake, and in what manner to execute the great 
concern of the decoration of Door-caſes, whether in the plain and com- 
mon manner, or, with the higheſt grace the ſcience affords for them, the 
orders of architecture. We have confidered alſo the opening, and its di- 
menſions and form; and all that remains is to treat of the Door itſelf, 
which is to cloſe that aperture, and to occupy the center of the propoſed. 
decoration. The Door muſt be of due thickneſs to prevent its warping ; 
and that muſt be farther ſecured alſo by its being made of feaſoned tim- 
ber, and framed in pannels. With reſpect to the kind of timber, not 
withſtanding the great variety our own country affords, that is reduced in 
a manner to two, oak and fir; againſt the firſt nothing can be objected, 
for it has both ſtrength and beauty; but the other is inferior to many 
kinds of our own growth. The oak or wainfcot Doors are appropriated 
to the better kind of buildings, and are intended to ſhew their true ſur- 
face and their natural colour. Theſe are often wrought with a great deal 
of beauty, and are an ornament in themſelves, excluſive of the decora- 
tions. The fir or deal Doors are meant to be painted. They are moſt: 
common in houſes of leaſt expence ; and when they get into better edi- 
fices they are ſo well framed and wrought, that. they often make no bad 
appearance. The advantage of theſe is their lightnefs; thoſe of wain- 
ſcot, of the ſame dimenſions and diameter, being much heavier. Beſide 
the wainſcot, we ſee in ſome places infide Doors of great elegance and ex- 
pence, wrought of mahogany, or inlaid with roſe-wood, and decorated 
with ſculpture; Either of theſe kinds are very elegant; and thoſe who 
have been familiar with them, will not approve a painted Door in an ele- 
gant apartment. ; 

The opening of the'Door is next to fall under conſideration, and the 
common architect will think, that he has no more choice than to place 
the hinges on one or the other ſide, ſo that it may open one way or the 
other, inwards or outwards: for one of theſe two ways he will ſuppoſe 
every Door in the world muſt open. But there is a way different from 
either of theſe, and it is a method of extreme elegance. A ſtreet Door 
opening inwards is of no inconvenience, becauſe it opens into a hall, 
which is a room of no conſequence ; but this is not the caſe in the more 
elegant apartments, where the communication is by a Door in the partition 


wall, and the entrance immediately out of one room into another. 


We will ſuppoſe the two principal rooms upon a firft floor, communi- 
cate by a Door in the center of the partition. In an evening, when they 
are lighted up, this Door is thrown open, and the furniture'in both = 
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alike; it becomes as one apartment. In this caſe the Door, according to 
the modern cuſtom, muſt open into one or into the other of the rooms, 
and into which ſoever of the two it is, it will there be a blemiſh; an 
awkward ſlanting piece, ſtanding in the room with a diſagreeable ſharp an- 
gle. This may be prevented by making a cavity ſomemhat more than 
equal to the depth and ſubſtance of the Door in the thickneſs of the wall, 
Into this the Door may ſlide by a gentle tuch, and remain undiſcoyered ; 
and a handſome braſs ring being fixed to the edge, it may come out again 
when it is to be hut with as ſlight a motion. This is done at the houle 
of a gentleman near Hanover - ſquare, and the manner of it there may ſerve 
as an example to other builders. The opening, in the uſual way, is ei- 
ther by the whole Door on one ſide, or by half of it each way, the Door 
being compoſed of two, folding in the middle; but in either caſe it is not. 
comparable to the method we have here propoſed of {liding it into the 
wall on many occaſions. note „ eng tos tn ficsa 
Laſt of all we come to the ſtructure of the fabric of the Door itſelf: 
this ſhould be contrived for ſtrength, beauty, and ſtraitneſs. All theſe 

ſes. are anſwered by making it in many pannels. The folding, or 

ball Doors, are beſt made of four pannels, two langer and two ſmaller ; 
and the entire Door of eight. The framing mult be ſound, and the joints 
well ſecured. They may be varied in form many ways: but to be mi- 
nute in theſe things ſhews a poorneſs of genius in the architect. The 
beſt form of the pannels is plaineſt, and this is a long ſquare; the 
two or four larger ſhould be long upwards, and the other eroſs-wiſe. This 
is a conſttuction that ſſiewys ſtrength and firmneſs, and this is all that 
ſhould be conſulted here, the decoration belonging to the other parts. 
Donic, is the name of one of the five orders in architecture; it is one 
of the three ancient orders of the Greeks. It is uſually placed upon the 
attic baſe; the whole height is ſeven and an half or eight diameters ; 
and its capital is plain, being formed only of mouldings; in the entabla- 
ture the freeze is enriched with figures called triglyphs, to be explained un- 
der that head; the ſpaces between theſe are called metopes, and may be 
either left plain or decorated; and its cornice has drops. The Doric is 
the oldeſt of all the orders, and originally had no baſe; it is the moſt na- 
tural and beſt proportioned of them all. The firſt building in which this 
order was uſed was a temple at Argos, built to Juno, by Dorus, a king 
Achaia, from whom the order was after wards named. It has heen mu 
enriched and embelliſhed fince its invention, ſo what is called Tuſcan, 
comes in many things nearer the ancient Doric, than the order called by 
that name at this time. The ancient Doric is ſeen in great plainnels in 
the remains of the Parthenian at Athens, and in the theatre of Marcellus 
at Rome. It is uſed at this time principally in ſtrong; buildings, gates, 
citadels, the lower part of.churches, and the like, in which places ſtrength 
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is more proper than elegance. The gate of Burlington-houſe, in Picca- 
dilly, is of the Doric order. The triglyphs are ſuppoſed to be inſepara- 
ble from this order; but we find them frequently omitted for the ſake of 
cheapneſs in ordinary works; and there may be a reaſon ſometimes for 
leaving them out, and making the freeze plain even in the moſt finiſhed 
and elegant buildings. Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric as 
follows : he divides the whole height of the order, without the pedeſtal, 
into twenty parts, or modules; one of which he allows to the baſe, four- 
teen to the ſhaft or ſuſt, one to the capital, and four to the entablature, 
The particular proportions-of the ſeveral parts and members may be ſeen 
under their reſpective articles. U 101110 <g 
DormMes, in architecture, is the window made in the roof of a houſe, 
or above the entablature, being raiſed upon the rafters. 
— DoxgmanT-Txex, is a name given-by workmen to a great beam lying 
croſs a houſe, commonly called a ſummer. | 
DorRMITORY, a gallery in convents or religious houſes, divided into 
cells, in which the religious fleep. rr 
Dovciwe, in architecture, is a moulding or ornament on the higheſt 
part of the cornice, in the form of a wave, half convex, and half con- 
cave. The Doncine'is the ſime as a cymatium, or gula. 
©  Dove-TAILING, in carpentty, is a manner of faſtening boards toge- 
ther, by letting one piece into another, in form of the tail of a dove. 
It is the ſtrongeſt of the kinds of jointings or aſſemblages, wherein the 
tenon, or piece ef wood which is put into the other, goes widening to 
the extreme; ſo that it cannot be dran out again by reaſon the extreme 
or tip is bigger tian the hole. It is called by the French, Queue de A- 
ron, i. e. Swallow tail which name is alſo uſed by the Engliſh them- 
JJ 777 5554 Sf fo my bh, 25 
DA, a door is ſaid to drag when in opening or ſhutting, it hangs or 
grates upon ee ut 123 ite 
DRAGON Beans, are two ſtrong ' braces or ſtruts which ſtand under 
a breſt-ſummer,:metting*inan angle upon the ſhoulder of the king+piece. 
DRA RT, in ſeulpture and painting, the repreſentation of the cloath- 
ing of human figures, and alſo hangings,” tapeſtry, curtains that are not 
carnations or landſcapes. The art of Drapery confiſts, . 1. In the order of 
the folds or plaits, which eught to be ſo managed, that you may eaſily 
perceive what it is they cover, and diſtinguiſh it from any thing elſe. 
Again, the folds ought to be large, as breaking and dividing the fight. the 
leſs ; and there ſhould be a contraſt between them, otherwiſe: the e 
will be ſtiff. 2. In the quality of the ſtuffs, for ſome make their folds 
abrupt and harſh; others more ſoft. and eaſy; the ſurface of ſome have a 
Juſtre, others are flat and dead; ſome are fine and tranſparent, others firm 
and ſolid. 3. In the variety of colours, which, when well e 
makes 


88 


mubes the greateſt beauty of zntin , all not being equally amicable and 
Friend! with reſpett to AS ora 2 ſome never to be placed near cer- 
tain others. M. De Piles obſerves, that Drapery muſt never be made to 
adhere to the parts of the body; that a great motion and lightneſs of the 
Drapery are only proper in figures in great 4 nary or expoſed to the 
wind; and that the nudities of tlie figures uld always en 
before the painter proceeds to the Priperie. 
DRrAvGHaT, or DRAFT, in architecture, the figure of an And 
building, deſcribed on paper, in which is laid down by ſcale, the ſeveral 
diviſions and partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors, paſſages; ce. 
in their due proportion to the whole building. It is euſtomary, and con. 
venient, for any perſon, before he begins to erect a building, to have des 
figns or Draughts'drawn'upon' paper'or vellum, whereit the 4 
or ground-plot of every floor or ftory”is delineated 3 as alſo the form or 
Faſhion of each front, with the windows; doors,” ornaments, in an ortho- 
graphy, ot upright. Sometimes the feveral fronts, &. are taken. and re- 
preſented in the fame Draught, to ſhew-the cffect of the whole: bui 
which 1 18 called e or pe fſpective- 1% 21 ban D 1 * 
| DzauguT-C OMPASSES, En as have moveable ane to dra fins 
Draughts in architecture. ee 2240 ien 
Dzaw-Baiboe, 2 Bridge made after the manner ' of ne, to draw | 
up, or let down, as occafion' ſerveß before the gate of a tom or caſtle; 
In nayigable tivers it is ſometimes neceſſary to make the middle arch of 
Bridges with two moveable platforms, to be raiſed: ooo Words 
2018 the maſts, and rigging of veſſels paſs threu gh. 
Dis, in architectufe, are a certain Rind of ſtep, made on- flatroofs to 
walk upon; ; 2 Way of building much uſed in Italy, where the roof is not 
made quite ff flat but e a little raiſed'j in the middle, With Drips gs. ty» 
in a little to the r 1 Doors, fe aorloges: omnnagt edt 
Dynors, in architecture, an ae in che Dorie entablature, | 
ſenting Drops, or little bells, immediately under the trig] ypbsis: (hot 
'Dys, in architecture, any ſquare body, as the rant cb pet 
of a pedeſtal; or it is the middle of the pedeſtal or that part included 
between the baſe” and the corniche, ſo called berauſs it is often madedn 
the form of, a cube of Dye. Pye is alſo uſed fora cube of ſtone, (placed 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and der its pedeſtal, to 4, and i 4 
The more. PTR Lien 
DyyTERE, in the ancient Achitscttue, was »kigd of: 3 3 
aſſed with a Lag row of columns; and the Pſeudo Dyptere, or falſe 
yptere, was the ſame, only that this was 17 _ a * 
rom of CO inſtead of a double row.” "_ | 
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Eck, in architecture, a figure of that bird, antiently ufed as an 
attribute or cognizance of Jupiter im the capitals and friezes of the co- 
lumns of temples confecrate to that is _ Soil 8; | 
 Eavss, in architecture, the margin or edge of the roof of an houfe, 
being the loweſt tiles, ſlates, &c. that hang over the walls, to throw off 
water to a diſtance from the wall. b 8 
Eavxs LArm a thick feather- edged board, generally nailed round 
the Eaves of a houſe for the lowermoſt tiles, flates, or ſhingles, to reſt on. 
Ecuinus,: is a term uſed. ſometimes ta expreſs the ovolo, or quarter- 
round, and ſometimes for a part of the figures with which that mem- 
ber is uſually earved. This laſt is the: more. proper and ſtrict ſenſe, and 
in the ſame manner oyolo, though uſually employed as the name of the 
whole member, is more ſtrictly ffive.only of a part of its. carving, 
The quarter round is uſually carved. with. what are called 'eggs and an- 
chors ; the eggs are the part from which this has been called ovolo, ovun 
being latin for an egg; theſe eggs have a kind of ſhell about them, be- 
fide their own, at a diſtance from their ſurface, and ſeparating them from 
the anchors between; this is called the Echinus, Echinus being the name 
of the huſk or ſhell of a cheſnut, which it was meant to teſemble. Echi- 
nus therefore is, properly the name of the ſhell in the carving of the 
dovolo, or quarter-round, and it is. improperly ufed for that whole member. 
Eco, in architecture, is a term applied to certain kinds of vaults and 
arches, generally elliptical parabolical figures, erected to produce artifi- 
cial, Echoes. Blanc, in his echometry, at the end of his firſt book of 
the ſphere, teaches the method of making an artificial Echo. Vitruvius 
' relates, that in divers parts of Greece and Italy, there were brazen veſſels 
artfully r under the ſeats of the theatres, to render the ſound of the 
voices of the actors more clear, and make a kind of Echo; by which 
means the whole audience might hear with eaſe and pleafure. In Echoes, 
the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is called the Centrum Phonicum, and 
the object or place which returns the voice, Centrum Phonicampticum. 
At the fepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, was an Echo which re- 
peated what a man ſaid five times. And authors mention a tower at 
Cyricus, where the Echo was repeated feyen times. 88 
Esso, in architecture, on ornament in that form, cut in the echinus or 
quarter- round of the Ionic and Compoſite capitals. The profile of an 
echinus is enriched with Eggs and anchors placed alternately. 
Er Bow, in architecture, an obtuſe angle of a wall, building, road, &c. 
which divides it from its right line. 45g 
LE 


FExxvY Aton, in; architecture; the ſame with an orthographic, or up- 
right draught of a building. Li; | | 3 
ELI TIcATI-Anxck, à part or ſegment of the curve of an ellipſis. 
Elliptical-arches are frequently preferred to thoſe that are circular in va- 
rious kinds of buildings, becauſe their ſpan may be 4915 thoſe of the 


circle, without riſing to ſo great a. height; therefore they have Been pre- 
ferred: in bridges 3 hut it muſt be remembered that they will decreaſe in 
ſtrength, in proportion; as they deviate from the circle. 
EM, is of ſingular uſe, where it may lie continually wet or dry in 
extreams, therefore proper for water-works, mills, ladles, and foles of 
wheel pipes, aqueducts, pales,,. hip-planks, beneath the water line. 
Some of it found in bogs has turned like the moſt poliſhed-and hardeſt 
ebony. It is alſo of uſe for wheel-wrights, handles for fingle faws, the 
knotty. parts for naves and hubbs ; the ſtreight and ſmooth for axle · trees; 
and the very roots for. curious dappled' works, kervs of coppers, feather- 
edge and weather- boards, trunks, coffins, and ſhuffle-board tables. The 
tenor of the grain makes it alſo fit for all kinds of carved work, and moſt 
ornaments belonging to architecture. Vitruvius recommends. it for te- 
nons and mortoiles. % e . 
 EMBos8ING or IMBoss1NG, in architecture, ſculpture, &c. is form- 
ing, or faſhioning of works in relievo, whether cut with a chiſſel, 
or otherwiſe; it is a kind of ſculpture or engraving, wherein the figures 
project out from the plane whereon. they are engraven, and according as 
they are more or leſs protuberant. It is called by the Italians baſſo, mez- 
= " alto relievo, and by the Engliſh baſs-relief, mean relief, or high. 
relief, | 
EMRRASURx, in arehitecture, the enlargement made of the aperture 
of a door or window on the inſide of the wall, its uſe being to give the 
greater play for the opening of the door, or caſement, or to admit the 
more light. When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes make Em- 
braſures on the outſide, . 1 
EMPASTING,. in painting, is the laying on colours thick and bold, or 
applying ſeveral lays of colours, to the end that they may appear thick. 
Exc Rus, a term by which ſome have called the repreſentation of a 
ſeſtoon, on friezes, and otherwiſe, as an ornament in buildings; Vitru- 
vius calls it by this name. Theſe feſtoons were compoſed of fruits, flow- 
ers and leaves, and Encarpus expreſſes them beſt when compoſed of fruits, 
d being Greek for fruit. r her eve hs 
ENGINE, in mechanics, a compound machine, made of one or more 
mechanical powers, as levers, pullics, ſcrews, &c. to raiſe, ' to project, 
or ſuſtain any weight, or produce any effect which could not be eaſily 
effected otherwiſe. Engines are extremely numerous ; ſome uſed in war, 
as the battering ram, baliſta, waggons, chariots, &c. others in trade and 
manu- 
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manufactures, as cranes, mills,” preſſes; Kc. others to meaſure time, as 
clocks, watches, &c. and others for the illuſttation oſ ſome branch of 
ſcience, as the orrery, commentarium, and the like. In general we may 
obſerve, concerning Engines, that they conſiſt of one, two, or more of 
the ſimple powers yarioufly combined together; that in moſt of them the 
axis in peritrochio, the Jeayer, and the ſcrew, are the ' conſtituent parts; 
that in all a certain power is applied to produce an effect of much greater 
moment; and that the greateſt effect, or perfection, is when it is ſet to 
work with four ninths of that charge, which is equivalent to the power, 
or will but juſt keep the machine in equilibrio. In all machines, the 
power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, when they are in the inverſe ratio of 


their diſtances from the center of motion: 3 * MA IG © 
ENTABLATURE, in architecture, the ornament” ſupported by the ca- 
pita! on the top of a column or pilaſter. Every column conlifts of its 
aſe, ſhaft and capital, and ſupports an Entablature; theſe together con- 
ſtitute the entire body, or order; and the Entablature, like the capital, 
differs in every order. The Entablature confiſts of three parts, the ar- 
chitrave, frieze, and cornice ; the architrave is compoſed of one or 
more faces, and reſts upon the capital; the frieze comes next, and is the 
middle part of the Entablature, the cornice is the top, or uppermoſt. 
In the Tuſcan order the Entablature is plain; in the Doric the frieze is 
decorated with triglyphs, or channelled figures; in the Ionic or other 
richer orders, the cornice is decorated with dentells, medillions, and a 
variety of ornaments. The Entablature, according to Palladio, ſhould 
be a fifth of the height of the column, and this' equally in all the or- 
ders, except the Tuſcan, in which it is a fourth. 1 EP 
It is different in different orders; for notwithſtanding it confiſts of the 
three before- mentioned diviſions in all; yet theſe parts are made up of 
more or fewer particular members or fubdiyiſions, aecording as the order 
is more or leſs rich. Vignola makes the Entablature a quarter of the 
height of the whole column in all the orders. In the Tuſcan and Doric, 
the architrave, frieze, and . cornice, are all the ſame height. In the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole Entablature being of fif- 
teen parts, five of theſe go to the architrave, four to the frieze, and ſix 
CET. IRON OG 26 OH WIN0G D068 200; nd ton 
_ ENTERSOLE, in architecture, a kind of little ſtory, Tometimes called 
a mezanzine, - contrived occaſionally at the top of the firſt ſtory, for the 
conveniency of a wardrobe, &c. Faun; . 
os TRY, a Door, gate, paſſage, &c. through which we arrive at any 
place. Pee ee TORT Wh Bio gots ffs 
EPISTYLE, in the antient architecture, a term uſed by the Greeks, for 
What we call architrave, viz. a maſſive piece of ſtone or wood laid im- 
anediately over the capital of a column. 
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Eur, in architecture, ſculpture, and painting, 18 a certain ma- 
jeſty,. elegance, and eaſineſs, appearing in the compoſition of divers mem- 
ders or parts of a body, painting or ſcuJpture, and reſulting from the fine 
proportion of it, Vitruvius ranks the Eurithmia among the effential parts + 
ef architecture. He deſcyibes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the con- 
ſtruction, or aſſemblage of the ſeveral parts of the work, which render 
its aſpect, or its whole appearance graceful ; i. e. when the height cor-" 
reſponds to the breadth, and the breadth to the length, &c. From theſe - 
three ideas, or deſigns, orthography, ſcenography, and profile, it is, _ . 
the ſame Eurithmia, majeſtic and beautiful appearance of an edifice, doe 
reſult, which create, that agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimen- 
ſions, i. e. between the length, breadth, and height of each room in a 
fabric, ſo that nothing ſeems diiproportional, too long for this, or too 
brpad for that, but correſponds in a juſt and regular ſymmetry and con- 
ſent of all the parts with the whole. eee NN. 
EvsTYLE, a term by which the antients expreſſed the beſt and moſt 
elegant manner of placing columns, with reſpect to diſtanee, or. interco- 
lumniation. Vitruvius ſays the Euſtyle intercolumniation, or beſt diſtance 4 
of placing columns, is that of four ſemi-diameters and a half, that is two | 
diameters and a quarter of the column. He fays this manner of placing 
columns exceeds all others in ſtrength and convenience, as well as beauty. 

EXAGGERATION, in painting, is a method of repreſenting things 
wherein they are charged too much, or marked too ſtrong, either in reſ= 
pect to the deſign or colouring, | | 

Exk DR, in antiquity, a general name for ſuch buildings as were 
diſtinct from the main body of the churches, and yet within the limits of 
the church, taken in its largeſt ſenſe. ee ee, eee 

ExPRESSION, in painting, the repreſentation according to its natural 
character, and the painter's invention or plan. In portraits it muſt be 
ſeen whether the perſon is grave, gay, a man of buſineſs or wit, plain, 
gentle, &c. each character muſt have an attitude, the ornaments, and 

ack-ground proper to it; and all about it muſt be expreſſive of the man, 
and have a reſemblance as well as the features of the Nes. If the perſon 
has any particularities as to the poſition of the head, eyes, or mouth, if | 
not unbecoming, they muſt be ſtrongly expreſſed, There are a ſort of N 
moving features, and are as much a part of the man as the fixed ones 
ſome things raiſe a low ſubject, and contribute more to a ſurprizing like- ; 
nels than any thing elſe, If there be any thing particular in the hiſtory - | 
of the perſon which is proper to be expreſled, it is a great iniprovement 
to the portrait, to them that know that circumſtance. © Robes, or other 
marks of dignity, or of a profeſſion, employment, or amuſemenit, a book, . 
* ſhip, a favourite dog, or the like, are hiſtorical. expreſſions, common 
in portraits. There are ſeveral kinds of artificial expreſſions practiſed by. _ 
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» painters, becauſe of the diſadvantage of their art in that particular, in 
compariſon of words. But there is no better ſchool than nature for expreſ- 
n. A painter therefore ſhould, on all occaſions, obſerve how men look 
and act, when pleaſed, grieved, angry, &c. W 
Love is expreſſed by a clear, fair, and pleaſant countenance, without 
clouds, wrinkles, or unpleaſant bendings, giving the forehead an ample 
height and breadth, with a majeſtic grace ; a full eye, with a fine ſhadow 
at the bottom of the eye-lid, and a little at the corner; a proportiona- 
ble noſe ; noſtrils not too wide; a clear cheek, made by ſhadowing it on 
one fide, and a ſmiling mouth, made by a thin upper lip, and ſhadowin 
the mouth-line at the corners. Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes look 
hollow, heavy and downwards, thin fallen cheeks, a cloſe mouth, care. 
leſs ſtaring hair about the ears. Envy is beſt expreſſed by only the hang- 
ing of the cheeks and a pale countenance,, and ſometimes by grinding of 
the teeth. Let every paſſion be repreſented according to its outward ap- 
pearance in thoſe in whom it reigns. | | 
If you aim at any excellence in this art, you muſt endeayour to chooſe 
out the beſt actions for every purpoſe, in reſtraining the luxurious fanc 
of nature by a deliberate diſcretion, by the benefit of which you will fur 
niſh your deſign, always expreſſing in each member a certain hidden re- 
ſemblance of the principal motions which affect the eye and ſoul of the 
ſpectator. To expreſs a paſſion truly, you ought to give every thing its 
proper motion, or that which beſt ſuits your intention, which is nothin 
elſe but the agreement of proportion with the action or paſſion intended 
wherein conſiſts the whole life of the art, for hereby an evident differ- 
ence is made between the living and the dead; the fierce and the gentle; 
e wiſe and the ſimple ; the fad and the merry; and in a word, diſco- 
vers all the ſeveral paſſions and geſtures which the body of a man is ca- 
pable of. But before theſe things can be exactly done in a picture, you 
muſt firſt intenſely conſider the life, that you may come as near it as poſ- 
ſible, to which adding art, you will meet with no motions ſo potent, 
which you will not be able artificially to imitate. Theſe things will be the 
more exactly accompliſhed, by viewing and continually practiſing what 
we have ſeen; ſo as lively to expreſs all geſtures, actions, and paſſions, 
incident to natural bodies, LE 
Ex, in architecture, is applied to any round window made in a pedi- 
ment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. 
EyE of a dime, an aperture at the top of the dome, as that of the 
pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's at London ; it is commonly covered 
with a lantern, | . 
, Eye of the volute, in architecture, the center of the volute, or that 
point in-which the helix or ſpiral, of which it is formed, commences. 
Ir BROW, in architecture, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as lift or fillet. 
| i toys FaBkic, 
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Fanric, the ſtructure or conſtruction of any thing, particularly æ — i, 
building, as a houſe, hall, church, cc. : _— "ol 
Facave, or FACE, in architecture, the front of a building, or the - 7%: 


ſide which contains the chief entrance. It is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
fide. which it preſents: to the ſtreet, garden, court, &c. and ſometimes 
for any ſide oppoſite to the eye. 


FASCIA, is a term uſed to expreſs a flat member in the entablatures 4 
of columns or elſewhere, reſembling a band or broad fillet. Our work», 1 
men call it a face or facio, and it is ſometimes written facia.. The a © © 
chitrave, in the more elegant orders, is compoſed of three parts, or di. 


vided into three bands over one another ; theſe are called the 17 | 5 
the architrave : the Tuſcan ſhould have properly one faſcia, nor ad e | PR: 
Doric originally any more. But the architects have taken the liberty of * 
deviating from exactneſs in this, as in many other reſpe&s. Faſcias, in 4 


brick buildings, certain juttings out of the bricks over the windows, of _ 

each ſtory, except the upper one. Theſe are ſometimes plain, like 

thoſe of columns; but ſometimes they are moulded; and the moulding 

is uſually a ſcima reverſa at the bottom, above which are two gun courſes. 

of bricks, then an aſtragal, and laſtly a boultin, It is the ſame in ſtone. 

buildings as it is in brick, and they are alſo ſometimes plain, and ſome, * 

times moulded with a ſcima rev or ogee. % ie 

_ FELLING of timber. Many cireymſtances are well known and con- « 4 
ſtantly obſerved in the Felling of timber for building, which, though ta 

a haſty obſeryer they may appear trifling, yet prove, on experience, to b 
of the utmoſt conſequence. One thing obſerved by M. de Buffon, whi enn | 
greatly increaſes the ſolidity and ſtrength of timber, is, that the trees ian 1 
tended to be felled for ſervice ſhould be firſt ſtripped raund of their bark, by. 
and ſuffered ſo to ſtand and die upon the ſpot babes cutting. The lappy * 
part, or blea of the oak, becomes by this means as hard and firm as the | 

art, and real ſtrength and denſity of the wood has been proved, by many * 

experiments, to be greatly increaſed by it, nor is this a practice of and 44 


der 2 


detriment to the proprietor, ſince the remaining ſtumps of theſe trees ſend, 
up their young ſhoots as vigorouſly as if they had been cut down in theft 
natural condition, When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the 
firſt thing to be taken care of is a {kilful diſbranching ſuch limbs as may 
endanger it in its fall; many trees are utterly ſpoiled for want of a pre- 
vious care of this kind. In arms of timber that are very neat, it is al-. 
ways neceſſary to chop or fink in them cloſe ta the bole, and then, myget- 
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ing it with downright ſtrokes, it will be ſevered from the tree without 

ſplitting. In Felling the tree, take care always to cut as cloſe to the 

und, as poſſible, unleſs it is intended to be grubbed up ; and the doing 

' Si is of advantage both fo the timber and to the wood; for timber is 

neyer ſo much valued, if it be known to grow out of old ſtocks. A more 
enlarged account will be given under the article timber. 

FxNce, a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other encloſure, made round 
gardens, fields, woods, &c; Ht. hatter. climates than England, where 
they have not occaſion, for walls to. ripen” their fruit, their gardens lic 
open, where they can have a water fence and proſpects; or elſe they bound 
their gardens with groves, in which are fountains, walks, &c. which are 
much more pleaſing to the fight than a dead wall; but in colder coun- 
tries, and in England; we are obliged to have walls to ſhelter and ripen. 
our fruit, although they take away much from the pleaſant proſpect of 

the garden. Since therefore we are under the neceſſity to have walls to 
ſecure our gatdgns. from the injuries of winds, as well as for the conve- 
nience of partitions or encloſures, and alſo to ripen our fruit, brick 
Walls are accounted the beſt and warmeſt for fruit; and theſe walls, being 
* Ln built panel: wiſe, with pillars at equal diſtances, will ſave a great deal of 
charge, in that the walls may be built thinner than if they were built 
plain, without theſe panels; for then it would be neoeſſary to build them. 
thicker every where; and; beſides, the panels make the walls look the 
R 
Stone walls are to be preferred to thoſe of brick, eſpecially thoſe of 
ſquare hewn ſtönes. Thoſe that are made of rough ſtones, though they 
are very dry and warm, yet, by reaſon of their unevenneſs, are inconve- 
nient to nail up trees to, except pieces of timber be laid in them here and 
there for that purpoſe. But in large gardens it is better to have the proſ- 
pect open to the pleaſure - garden, which ſhould be ſurrounded with a foſſe, 
that from the garden the adjacent country may be viewed ; but this muſt de- 
pend on the ſituation of the place; for, if the proſpect from the garden 
is not good, it had better be ſhut out from the ſight by a wall or any 
other Fence, than to be open. As alſo, when a garden lies near a popu- 
lous town, and the adjoining grounds are open to the inhabitants; if the 
garden is open there will be no — there in good weather, with- 
out being expoſed to the views of all paſſengers, which is very diſagreea- 
bis. Where the foſſes are made round a garden which is ſituated in a 
park, they are extremely proper; becauſe hereby the proſpects of the park 
will be obtained in the garden, which renders thoſe gardens much more 
agreeable than thoſe which are confined. 
In ſuch places where there are no good proſpects to be obtained from a 
garden, it is common to make the encloſure of park paling, which, if 
well performed, will laſt many years, and has a much 1 
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than- a Wall; and this pale may be hid from the fight within by planta- * 
tions of ſhrubs and ever-greens; or there may be a quick hedge planted 
within the pale, which may be trained up, ſo as to be an excellent Fenss 
by the time the pales. begin to decay. There are ſome perſons who - 
make ſtuekade Fences round their gardens to keep out-cattle, &c. which, 
when well made, will anſwer the purpoſe of Fences ; but this being very 


expenſive in the making, and not of very 


long duration, has occaſioned 
their not being more commonly in uſe. | - 


As to Fences round parks, they are generally of . which, "= 


well made of winter-fallen oak, will laſt many years. The Fence may be 
{ix feet and a half high, which is enough for a fallow deer; but, where 


there are red deer, the Fence ſhould be one foot higher, otherwiſe they 
and in coun- 


will leap over. Some incloſe their parks with brick wallsg 
tries where ſtone is cheap, the walls are built with this material; ſome 
with, and others without mortar. . The height of garden-walls ſhould be 


twelve feet, which is a moderate ee and, if the ſoil be good, it 1 


may in time be well furniſhed with bearing wood in every part, eſpe- 


cially with that part planted with pears, notwithſtanding the branches 


being trained horizontally from the bottom of the walls. 


FEsToON, an ornament of carved work, repreſenting a wreath, or 1 


garland of flowers of leaves, or both together, twifted or inter woven one 
with another; the Feſtoon is naturally. thickeſt in the middle, ſmall at 
each end, and tied up there, whence a part commonly hangs down be- 


yond the kngt, The ancient uſe of the Feſtoon was to hang upon the " OY 


gates of temples at feſtivals, and it conſiſted of flowers, or fruits, and 


their leaves only; but we have, of later time, deviated ſo far from truth- - 


and nature, that we have twiſted inſtruments of muſic, war, and em- 
blems of the arts and profefſions of all kinds-into this form. The an- 
cients would have exclaimed at a garland of drums and fiddles, or a wreath 
of cannons and battle-axes, but we overlook: theſe abſurdities. The 
word is French, but it is derived from the Latin feſtum, feaſt or feſtivity. 


Feſtoons are hung upon arches, and in the freeze of entablatures, ſomeꝶ 


times alſo about vaſes; and other ornaments, | | 
FiGuRE, in architecture, fignifies the repreſentations of things made 
in ſolid matter, as ſtatues, &c, In painting and deſigning, it is the lines 
and colours that form the repreſentation: of a man, or other animal. 
FILLET, in architecture, alittle ſquare member or woulding, uſed in 
divers places and on divers occafions ; but generally as a crowning Mer 
a greater moulding, It is called liſta or liſtella by the Italians ; by the 


French reglet, and by others band and bandelette. In painting, gild- 


ing; &c. it is alittle rule, or reglet of leaf- gold drawn over ſome mould- 
1ngs, or on the edges of frames, pannels, &. gſpecially when painted 
white by way of enrichment. = "x N 
I i Fixes, 
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FINISHING, with architects, is frequently uſed of a crowning, aero 
ter, &c. raiſed over a piece of building, to terminate and finiſh, or com- 
pleat it. ö | 11 DRY | hs . 
„ a ſort of ſtone called alſo Rygate · ſtone, of the name 
of the place from whence it is chiefly brought, being very good for fire - 
hearths, ovens, ſtoves, e. 3 H | 

FLemMisH BRICKS, a neat, ſtrong, yellow. kind of bricks, brought 


from Flanders, and commonly uſed in paving yards, ſtables, &c. being 


preferable for ſuch purpoſes to the common bricks. Theſe bricks are 
ſix inches and a quarter in length, two and a half in breadth, and one 
and a quarter thick. Now allowing one fourth of an inch for the joint, 
ſeventy-two of them will pave a yard ſquare; but if they be ſet edge- 
ways, then a yard ſquare will require one hundred. | HF 

FLook, in architecture, is the under. ſide of the room, or: that part: 
whereon we walk. Floors, are of ſeveral forts, fome of earth, ſome of 
brick, ſome of ſtone, and ſome of wood. Carpenters by the word Floor, 
underſtand as well the framed work of timber, as the boarding over it. 


Earthen Floors are commonly made of loam, and ſometimes (for Floors: 


to make malt on) of lime and brook ſand, and gun-duſt, or anvil-duſt 


from the forge. en S 8 | 

FLOORIN O, à rural fort” of work, by which, in this place, are not 
meant floors laid with boards or planks, but ſuch as are uſed in plain 
country habitations, and the manner of making them. 

Take two-thirds of lime, and one of coal-aſhes well füfted, with a 
ſmall quantity of loamy clay; mix the whole that you intend to uſe to- 


gether, and temper it well with water, making it up into a heap, let it 


lie a week or ten days, in which time it will mellow and digeſt; then. 


temper it well over again, and be ſure that your quantity of water does 


not exceed, but rather that it may obtain a mellow ſoftneſs and toughneſs 
from labour: then heap it up again for three or four days, and repeat the 
tempering very high, till it becomes ſmooth. and yielding, tough and 
glewy. Then the ground being levelled, lay your floor therewith: about 
two and a half, or three inches thick, making it ſmooth with a trowel : 
the hotter the ſeaſon is, the better; and when it is thoroughly dried, it 
will continue time out of mind. This makes the beſt floors for houſes, 
eſpecially for malt-houſes-; but as for thoſe who cannot get theſe mate- 
rials, or go to the charge of them, they may take of clayey. loam and new 
ſoft horſe · dung one third, with a ſmall quantity of coal-aſhes, if they can 
be had, and temper theſe after the aforementioned manner, and lay the 
floor with the ſtuff, three or four inches thick, ſmooth and even, which 
will cement, become hard, ſtrong, and durable, being done in a hot and 
dry ſeaſon, good for cottages, barns, and other ſmall. houſes, 


But 
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But i any would have more beautiful floors than theſe, they muſt” 
Tay their floors even, ſmooth and fine, either with the firſt or la men- 
tioned Flooring ; then take lime made of rag · ſtones, and bay er it with. | 
a little whites of eggs, the more eggs the better, to a very high pitchy 
with which cover your floor about a quarter or half an inch thick, befote the 
under Flooring be too dry, that they may well incorporate together; this 
being well done, and thoroughly dry, if ſometimes rubbed over with 
mops or cloths, with. a little oil thereon, it will look very beautiful and 
tranſparent, as if it were poliſhed metal or glaſs, provided the eggs and- 
lime were thoroughly. tempered; and otherwiſe well performed. 

Sir Hugh Plat gives à receipt for making an artificial compoſition 
wherewith to make ſmooth, glittering, and hard floors, and which may 
alſo ſerve for plaiſtering of walls. Ox blood and fine clay tempered to- 
gether,. he 1ays, makes the fineſt floor in the world ; and that this MIX=-- - 
ture, laid in any floor or wall, will become a. very ſtrong and binding. 
ſubſtance, © - N | | 3 | 

Concerning boarded floors, it is to be obſerved,. that the carpenters: 
never floor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſe of the houſe is ſet: 
up, and alſo is encloſed with walls, leſt the weather ſhould wrong the 
Flooring ; yet they generally rough plane the boards for Flooring, be- 
fore they begin any thing elſe about the building, that they may ſet 
them by to ſeaſon, which is done as follows; they lean” them one by 
one on end-end aſlant, with the edge of the board againſt a balk: ſome- 
what higher than half the length of the board, and then they ſet up 
another board in the ſame poſture on the other fide of the balk, fo that: 
the boards croſs. one another above the balk ; then on the firſt fide they 
{ct another board in the ſame poſture, and on the ſecond ſide another, 
and ſo proceeding alternately, till the whole number of boards is thus 
ſet on end. The boards being ſet up in this poſture, there is left a 
ſpace of the thickneſs of a board all the length of the boards, but juſt 
where they croſs one another, for the air to paſs through to dry and 
ſhrink them; but they are ſet under ſome covered ſhed, that neither the 
rain nor ſun may come at them; for if they ſhould be wetted with 
rain, that would ſwell them inſtead of ſhrinking them; and if the ſun 
ſhould ſhine very hot upon them, it would dry them ſo faſt, that they 
will ſplit or crack, which is what they call tearing, or ſhaking..' 

There is another way of drying. and ſeaſoning boards for Yoors, viz. 
by laying them flat upon, three. or four balks, each board about the 
breadth of a board aſunder, the whole length of the balks ; then they 
lay another lay of boards athwart tae laſt, and ſo till they have laid them 
all after this manner; ſo that in this poſition they alſo lie hollow, for 
the air to play between them. e a. | 

| :  _— Of. 
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Of meaſuring floors: boarded floors are uſually meaſured by the ſquare 
(of one hundred ſuperficial feet) by multiplying the length of the room 
n feet by the breadth in feet, and the product is the content in feet; 
then the chimney-ways and well holes for ſtairs are meaſured by them- 
ſelves, and their content in feet is deducted from the whole content ; 
and afterwards cut off two figures from the remainder on the right hand, 
and what remains on the left hand is ſquares, and what are cut off are 
odd feet of the content of the Flooring in that room. 

FLvuTiNGs, in architecture, are hollows or channellings, which are 
carried perpendicularly up columns by way of ornament. They are 
cut lengthwiſe all round the ſhaft of the column, and are uſually round- 
ed at the ends, Vitruvius ſays, they were firſt intended to repreſent the 
folding of a garment, The Flutings of columns properly differ ac« 
cording to the ſeveral orders: in the Doric they ſhould be twenty to 
each column; in the Ionic twenty-four, and ſo on; but the preſent ar- 


chitects do not very ſtrictly adhere to theſe rules. The Flutings of co- 


lumns are ſometimes left open, and ſometimes there is carried up a 
rounded body like a rope, plain or twiſted all along their middle. They 


are, in this condition, ſaid by ſome to be cabled, and the columns are 


called cabled-fluted columns. Between the flutes are little ſpaces that 
ſeparate them, which Vitruvius calls ftria, and we liſts ; though, in the 
Doric, the flutes are frequently made to join one another, without any 
intermediate ſpace at all; the liſt being ſharpened off to a thin edge, 
which forms a part of each flute. Sometimes the Flutings are made 
flat, and are called facettes; but theſe have never ſuch a good effect as 
the others, Vitruvius ſays, that when there are Flutings in the column, 
there ought alſo to be eggs and anchors in the quarter-round of the ca- 
pital, and even pearls and olives, in a baguette, to be made underneath, 
inſtead of annulets. Theſe eggs and olives ought to be of the fame 
number with the Flutings, and to be regularly diſtributed. 

FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtreight, and do not wind 
round ; nor have the ſteps made tapering, but the fore and back part of 
each ſtair, and the ends, reſpectively, parallel to one another ; ſo that 
if one flight do not carry you to your intended height, there is a broad 
half ſpace, from whence you begin to fly again, with ſteps every where 
of the ſame length and breadth as before, | 

FOLIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, branches, &c. 
Foliage is particularly uſed for the repreſentations of ſuch flowers, leaves, 
branches, rinds, &c. whether natural or artificial, uſed as enrichments 
on capitale, freezes, pediments, &c, | | | 
For- Pack, or Harr-PAcz, is a part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, 
after four or fix ſteps, you arrive at a broad place, where you may take 

two 
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two or three paces beſore you aſcend another ſtep, by that means to 
eaſe the legs in aſcending the reſt of the ſteps. | J 


FoRGE, a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, and other artificers of iron 
or ſteel, &c. heat their metals red hot, in order to ſoften and render 
them more malleable and manageable on the anvil. Forge is alſo uſed 
for a large furnace, wherein iron ore, taken out of the mine, is melted 
down ; or it is more properly applied to another kind of furnace, where- 
in the iron ore, melted down and ſeparated in a former furnace, and 
then caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated and fuſed over again, and beaten 
afterwards with large hammers, and thus rendered more ſoft, pure, duc- 
tile, and fit for uſe. Of theſe there are two kinds: the firſt is-called 
the finery, where the pigs are worked into groſs iron, and prepared for 
the ſecond, which is called the chafery, where it is further wrought 
into bars fit for uſe, 3 

FoRGING, in ſmithery, the beating or hammering icon on the anvil, 
after having firſt made it red hot in the forge, in order to extend it in 
various forms, and faſhion it into works. There are two ways of Forge- 
ing and hammering iron; one is by the force of the hang, in which 
there are uſually ſeveral perſons employed, one of them turning the iron 
and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt only hammering. The other 
way is by the force of a water-mill, which raiſes and works ſeveral large 
hammers beyond the force of men, under the ſtrokes of which the 
workmen preſent large lumps, or pieces of iron, which are ſuſtained at 
one end by the anvils, and at the other with iron chains faſtened to the 
cieling or the forge. This laſt way of Forging is only uſed in the 
largeſt works, as anchors for ſhips, &c. which uſually weigh ſeveral 
thouſand pounds. For lighter works, a ſingle man ſerves to Fold, heat, 
and turn with one hand, while he hammers with the other. 

FounDATION, in architecture, is that part of a building which is 
under ground, or the maſs of ſtone, brick, &c. which ſupports a building, 
or upon which the walls of a ſuperſtructure are raiſed, or it is the coffer 
or bed dug below the level of the ground, to raiſe a building upon; in 
which ſenſe, the foundation either goes to the whole area or extent of the 
building; as when there are to be vaults, cellars, or the like; or it is 
drawn in cuts or trenches, as when only walls are to be raiſed. Some- 
times the Foundation is maſſive, and continued under the whole building, 
as in the antique arches and aqueducts, and ſome amphitheatres ; but it 
is more uſually in ſpaces or intervals, either to avoid expence, or becauſe 
the vacuities are at too great a diſtance, in which latter caſe, they make 
uſe of inſulated pillars, bound together by arches. 5 

There are ſeveral things to be well conſidered, in laying the founda- 
tions of a building, the moſt material of which are here extracted from 
the beſt architects antient and 2 Fs we may found our habita- 
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tion firmly, requires the exacteſt care; for, ſays Sir Henry Wooton, « if 
« the foundation dance, 'twill marr all the mirth in the houſe,” There- 
fore, ſays that excellent architect, we muſt firſt examine the bed of earth 
upon which we are to build, and then the under fillings or ſubſtruction 
as the ancients call it. For the former, we have a general precept in 
Vitruvius, twice repeated by him as a point indeed of main conſequence ; 
Subſiructionit fundationes fodiantur ſequeant inveniri ad ſolidum et in ſolido. 
By which he recommends not only a diligent, but even jealous examina- 
tion what the ſoil will bear; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing 
ſolidity, unleſs the whole mould through which we cut have likewiſe been 
ſolid. But he has no where determined how far we ſhould go in this 
ſearch, as perhaps depending more upon diſcretion than regularity, ac- 
cording to the weight of the work. 

Palladio has ventured to reduce it to a rule; and allows a ſixth part of 
the height of the whole building for the hollowing or under-digging, 
unleſs there be cellars under-ground ; in which caſe he would have it 
ſometimes lower. See Sir Henry Wooton's elements of architecture. 
Palladio alſo lays down ſeveral rules to know if the earth be firm enough for 
the foundaridtt« by obſervations from the digging of wells, ciſterns, and 
the like, and from herbs growing there, if there be ſuch as uſually ſpring 
up in firm ground ; alſo if a great weight be thrown on the ground, it 
neither ſounds nor ſhakes; or if a drum being ſet on the ground, or 
lightly touched, it does not reſound again, nor ſhake the water in a veſſel 
ſet near it. Theſe, fays he, are ſigns of firm ground. But the beſt way 
to diſcover the nature of the ſoil, is to try it with an iron crow, or 
with a borer, ſuch as is uſed by well-diggers. Architects ought to uſe 
the utmoſt diligence in this point, for, of all the errors that may hap- 
pen in building, thoſe are the moſt pernicious, which are committed in 
the foundation; becauſe they bring with them the ruin of the whole 
building; nor can they be amended without very great difficulty. 

_ Foundations are either natural or artificial; natural, as when we build 
on a rock, or very ſolid earth; in which caſe, we need not ſeek for any 
further ſtrengthening : for theſe without digging, or other artificial helps, 
are of themſelves excellent foundations, and moſt fit to uphold the great- 
eſt buildings. But if the ground be ſandy or marſhy, or have lately 
been dug, in ſuch caſe, recourſe muſt be had to art. In the former caſe, 
the architect muſt adjuſt the depth of the foundation by the height, 
weight, &c. of the building; a fixth part of the whole height is looked 
upon as a medium; and as to thickneſs, double that of the width of a 
wall is a good rule. If you build upon moſſy and looſe earth, then you 
muſt dig till you find found ground. This ſound ground, fit to uphold 
a building, is of divers kinds; as Alberti well obſerves, is in ſome places 
ſo hard, as ſcarcely to be cut with iron, in other places very ſtiff, OO 
| | places 
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places blackiſh, which is accounted the weakeſt, in others like chalk, 
and in others ſandy ; but of all theſe, that is the beſt that requires moſt 
labour in cutting or digging, and when wet, does not diſſolve into dirt. 
If the earth to be built on is very ſoft, as in mooriſh grounds, or ſuch 
that the natural Foundation canno tbe truſted, then you muſt get good 
pieces of oak, whoſe length muſt be the breadth of the trench, or about 
two foot longer than the breadth of the wall ; theſe muſt be laid acroſs 
the Foundation, about two feet aſunder, and being well ramined down, 
lay long planks upon them, which planks need not lie ſo broad as the 
pieces are long; but only about four inches of a fide wider than the ba- 
ſis or foot of the wall is to be, and pinned or ſpiked down to the pieces 
of oak on which they lie. But if the ground be fo very bad, that this 
will not do, then you muſt provide good piles of oak of ſuch. a length 
as will reach the good ground, and whoſe diameter muſt be about one- 
twelfth part of their length, Theſe piles muſt be forced or drove down 
with a commander, or a machine or engine for that purpoſe, and muſt 
be placed as cloſe as one can ſtand by another; then lay planks upon them, 
and ſpike or pin them down faſt, But if the ground be faulty, only here 
and there a place, and the reſt of the ground be good, you may turn 
arches over theſe looſe. places, which will diſcharge them of the weight. 
You muſt not forget to place the piles not only under the outer walls, 
but alſo under the inner walls that divide the building, for if theſe ſhould 
fink, it would be a means to make the outer wall crack, and ſo ruin the 
whole building. | 25 Re 
- Having thus far conſidered the bed of earth on which the building is 
to be erected, we ſhall next conſider the ſubſtruction, as it was called by 
the ancients, but the moderns generally call it the Foundation. This is 
the ground work of the whole edifice, which muſt ſuſtain the walls, 


and is a kind of artificial, as the other was natural; as to which, theſe 


things that follow are moſt neceſſary to be obſerved. 1, That the bot- 
tom may be exactly level; therefore lay a platform of good boards. 
2. That the loweſt ledge or row be all of ſtone, the broader the better, 


laid cloſely without mortar, which is a general caution for all parts of a 


building that are contiguous to board or timber; becauſe lime and wood. 
are utter enemies to one another; and if unfit confiners any where, then 
they are more eſpecially ſo in the Foundation. 3. That the breadth of 
the ſubſtruction be at leaſt double the breadth of the wall that is to be 
raiſed upon it. But even im this caſe, art ought to give way to diſcretion, 
and the ſubſtruction may he made either broader or narrower,  accordin; 

as the goodneſs. of the ground, and the ponderoſity of the edifice, re- 
quires. 4, That the Foundation be made to diminiſh, as it riſes, but yet 
ſo, that there may. be as much left on the one ſide as on the other; ſo 
that the middle of that above may be perpendicularly over the middle of 


that 
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that below, which ought in like manner to be obſerved in diminiſhing 
the walls above ground; for by this means, the building will become 
much ſtronger than it would be, if the diminution were made any other 
way. F. That you ought never to build upon the ruins of an old Foun- 
dation, unleſs you are well aſſured of its depth, and that its ſtrength is 
ſufficient to bear the building. 

Laſtly, there is a curious precept in the writings of ſome ancient ar- 
chitects, that the ſtones in the Foundation ſhould be laid as they natu- 
rally lay in the quarry; they ſuppoſing them to have moſt ſtrength in their 
natural poſition. This precept is generally obſerved bY all good- modern 
artiſts, not only in the Foundation, but alſo in all the parts of the ſu- 
eee and for a better reaſon than that of bare conjecture, viz. 

ecauſe they find the ſtones to have a cleaving grain, or that they are ſub- 
ject to cleave that way of the ſtone that lay horizontally in the quarry; 
and for that reaſon, if the horizontal poſition of the ſtones in the quarry 
ſhould be placed vertically in the building, the ſuper-incumbent weight 
would be apt to cleave them, and ſo render the huilding ruinous. For, 
as it has been obſerved by Philip de Orme, the breaking or yielding of 
a ſtone in the Foundation, although it ſhould be but the breadth of the 
back of a knife, it will make a cſift of more than half a foot in the fa- 
bric aloft. In ſome places they found the peers of bridges, and other 
buildings near the water, or ſacks of wool laid like matraſſes, which be- 
ing well preſſed and greaſed, will never give way nor rot in the water. 

Of all the. ancients, ſays M. Gautier, in architecture, who have left 
us any rules for the founding on bridges, Scamozzi is the only one that 
has ſaid any thing to the purpoſe. He tells us, that the Foundations are 
laid after different manners. The firſt is by encloſing all round the 
ſpace of ground you would build upon, by dams made with piles ſet dee 
in the ground in double rows, well ſtrengthened and bound together with 
croſs pieces and cords, and filling the vacant ſpaces between them with 
chalk, or other earthy matter. This being done, the water muſt be emp- 
tied out, and the Foundation dug according to the 2 of the 
ground, driving down piles, if it be neceſſary, upon which the walls of 
the Foundation muſt be laid. But this method is only practicable in 
building, on ſuch rivers where the water is neither very rapid, nor very 
deep. The ſecond is done by laying the Foundation on grate-work, 
rafts of ſtout oak well bound together, and made faſt at the ſurface of 
the water with cables or machines, and building upon-them large quar- 
ters of ſtone cramped together, and joined with good mortar or cement, 
and afterwards letting them deſcend ſoftly by thoſe' cables and machines 
perpendicularly to the bottom of the water, as he ſays was done in the 
time of the emperor Claudius, at the port of Oſtia; and as Draguet Reys 
did in the laſt centuyy at Conſtantinople, in the fine moſque that he built 


upon 
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upon the ſea, This manner requires a good bottom, equal and very even. 
The third is by drawing off ale or greateſt part of the water of the river 
into ſome other place, or by digging it another bed, or letting it out into 
deep ditches, in which, ſays he, great diligence muſt be uſed, to have 
all the materials ready, to have workmen enough ready, ſufficient to 
compleat it in a ſhort time, to the end that the maſonry may be well 
conllimal and ſettled before there is a neceſſity ta let the river into its 
former bed. | 1 : g 
' The laſt method, which is that which Scamozzi ſays he believes Trajan 
made, uſe of in building a bridge over the Danube, is to dig a new bed 
for the river, in a place which ſeems, as it were, to meet itſelf, after 
having made a great elbow or compaſs about, which being done, the 
bridge may be built with eaſe, and that dry ſhod, in that place. And 
when the bridge has been ſettled, to open the paſſage of the current at the 
two ends, ſtopping the bed up with ſtrong banks or moles, and ſo the 
_ will take to its old courſe again; this, ſays he, is the ſureſt method 
all, 1 

To lay the Foundation of the piers of a bridge, if the earth be ſoft, 
it muſt be piled, after as much of it has been carried away as can well 
be. The ſame is to be done, if it be ſand or gravel, which muſt be d 
out as deep as can be, all round about, to a reaſonable diſtance, which 
muſt be ſurrounded with pointed piles or ſtakes well faſtened to one ano- 
ther, filling the ſpaces between pile and pile with chalk or ſolid carth 
well rammed in, which will fox a time hindet the current from waſhin 
away the piles and ſand, and tuining the work. The piles ought to be 
made tapering from top to bottom; the arches uncqual in number, and 
carried up higher than the higheft inundation. The architecture of bridges 
- ought to be plain and ruſtic, - Scamozzi afterwards gives the deſign of his 
fine bridge of ſtone, and another of carpentry. The profile of this laſt 
may be ſeen in La Hire's Treatiſe of Carpentry. _ 8 5 55 

M. Blondel relates the method he made uſe of in laying the Founda- 

tion of the bridge of the Haintes, which he cauſed to be built over the 

Charante. The ancient bridge had been borne down, it having been built 

on potters earth or clay, and piled, ſo that the ſwelling of 2 Founda- 
tion had raiſed the piles, and threw down the bridge. The piles, by the 
ſwelling of the clay, ſtarted out above a foot higher than the level of the 
reſt. The plummets went into this clay, to the depth of fixty feet, 
made with a large borer, the arms of which were of iron, each three feet 
in length, and well jointed one into another with good pins. After 
they had cauſed it to be dug ſeven feet below the «bottom of the water, 
all the work being counterguarded and encompaſſed with a good dam, 
and the hollowneſs raked level, then a grate-work of good oaken wood 
was laid all over the Foundation, of 2 25 or fourteen inches in thick- 
| | L | 35 neſs, 
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neſs, and ſquare the whole le ngth and breadth of the building, not only; 
that part that was piled, but allo the opening or ſpace between. the piers. 
and abutments of the bridge, or. the void ſpaces of the arches.. The 
chambers of the grille, or grate-work, filled with good quarters of hewn: 
ſtone, and the upper part covered with planks of five or ſix inches thick,, 
well faſtened on with pins all over the grate- work. Afterwards upon this 
work of carpentry is laid a Foundation of maſonry five feet thick, all. 
level with gopd hewn ſtones well faſtened together with cramp-irons.. 
Upon this flat. Foundation of five feet thick, the piers are erected, which 
for the firſt year are brought no higher than the impoſts, to the end. that. 
they may ſettle well during the winter. | 
M. Blondel makes it appear, that whatever precautions architects take: 
to ſecure their works by good Foundations, yet they are very conjectural 
and uncertain, | He in this compares an architect to a phyſician, who, 
proceeds only upon conjectures. For who can ventufe to ſay, ſays he, 
that building upon a Foundation of conſiſtence, as it appears to him to. 
be, that ſhe ſhall not meet with ſoft or bad ground underneath, which. 
the weight of the building will preſs down and fink into, and by that 
means be oyerturned. Upon this occafion, ſays M. Gautier, I can give 
an example that Wd 5 one of the iſles of Oleron or Rhe where 
the king cauſing fortifications to be built, one face of the wall al or 
fell down, notwithſtanding it was built on a bank of rock; becauſe it 
had a hollow; underneath, which could not be, or was not diſcovered. 
Blondel alſo relates in confirmation of what he has faid; that the vaſt- 
walls of the church of Val de Grace, ſunk on one fide, though built upon. 
a good Foundation; becauſe there were underneath large hollows which 


had been made in former times for taking out of ſtones ſome fathoms, 


* 


lower, there having been a quarry there. 


Michael Ange Bonarote cauſed the Foundation of the dome of St. Pe- 
ter 8, Rome, to be laid with all the precautions imaginable. But for all 
that, this work did gape or ſplit, which they cured by binding it about 


with a hoop of iron of an extraordinary breadth and thickneſs, which 


coſt 100,000 crowns. It is ſuppoſed, that this fracture in the dome is 
an effect of the waters of a ſubterraneous ſource, from a ſpring which 
runs down from the high mountains of the Vatican and Janiculus, which 
have waſhed the F ene of this huge edifice. So that, according to 
e no body can be anſwerable for the Foundations of a 
The Corderie of Rochefort, the deſign of M. Blondel, is in length 
two hundred and ſixteen toiſes, not compriſing the pavillions that are at 
the two ends, and four toiſes, the breadth between the walls, the two 
ſtories, built upon a grillage, or grate-work, as well in the full, as in the 
void of ten or twelve inches thick, laid upon a bottom of . 

pon: 
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Upor n this gl illage are laid platfornis well faſtetied together with pins, 
and upon them a c 


an a'conch,'ot courſe of hewn ſtones, and good rough ſtones, 
the 'building being raiſed every where "level © continually, that it may be 
every where equal, that there may be no more weiglit on the one fide than 
the other, that all the parts of the work may be in æquilibriß. This 
building thus raiſed, has ſucceeded perfectly well. M. Blondel remarks 
further, that the materials at Paris not being of the ſame ſolidity as thoſe 
of Italy, as 5 marble, and harder, will not permit to make bridges 
at Paris with ſo much delicacy and ſo diſengaged, as thoſe which are 
made in Italy; which have a great deal leſs thickneſs at the place of the 
keys of the arcades, | 22 l | b 

FRAME, among painters a kind of ſquare; conſiſting of four long ſlips 
of wood joined together, whoſe intermediate ſpace is divided by threads, 
into ſeveral little ſquares like a net. It ſerves to reduce figures from great 
to ſmall; or, on the contrary, to augment their ſize from ſmall to great: 

Fzamins of an Houſe, among carpenters, denbtes all the timber work 
therein; namely, the carcaſe, flooring, pattitioning, roofing, cieling, 
beams, aſherling, &c. all together, 1 

FRENCH ORDER, an Order, as we are content to call it, in which the 
proportions are the ſame as in the Corinthian, but the capital is decorated 
with cocks heads, and flower-de-luces. There are ſome columtis of it in 
the grand gallery at Verſailles, but ſuch a variation from the antique does 
not deſerve the name of a diſtin& Order. 2 

FRESCO, a method of painting, or rather plaiſtering on walls to endure 
the weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herbs, fruits, &c. in relief. 
It is performed on freſn plalter, or on a. wall laid with mortar not yet 
dry, and with water- colouts. Fhis ſort of painting has a great advantage, 
by its incorporating with the mortar and drying along with it, it is ren- 
dered extreme durable, and never fails or falls but along with it. 

Of the method of this painting: to make the compoſt or plaiſter of 
old rubbiſh ſtones, and mix it with well-burnt flint (or lime) and water; 
but waſh out the ſaltneſs of the lime, by often pouring the water, and. 
putting freſh to it. This ſhould not be done in moiſt weather, becauſe 
that has a great influence on the walls. And in order to render the plaiſ- 
ter the more durable, they ſtrike into the joints of the brick or ſtone · wall 
ſtumps of horſe-nails, at about fix inches diſtance, to prevent the plaiſter- - 
from peeling off. With this plaiſter the wall is firſt to be plaiſtered a. 
good thickneſs, and left for ſome time dry; and the deſigns and colours 
being firſt ready prepared; This painting is chiefly performed on walls 
and vaults newly plaiſtered with lime and fand ; but the plaiſtered is only 
to be laid in proportion as the painting goes on, no more being to be done 
at once than the painter can Hpatch in a day, while it is dry. Before 
the painting is begun, there is uſually a cartoon or deſign made on paper, 
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to be calked and transferred to the wall, about half an hour after the 
Plaiſter has been laid on. The colour being N and mingled, the 
wall is to be plaiſtered over again a ſecond tine about the thickneſs of a 
Hilf - crown, but only ſo much as you intend preſently to work upon, 
and while it is wet, you muſt ak tha colours therein, which will mix 
and incorporate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to waſh out. The painting 
muſt be, for the work to come out in all its beauty, wrought 8 and 
with a free hand; for there can be no alteration after the firſt painting, 
and therefore make your colour high enough at firſt; you may deepen, but 
not eaſily heighten. Nor muſt they ever be retouched dry, with colours 
mixed up with the white of an egg, or ſize or gum, as ſome workmen do, 
by reaſon ſuch colours grow blackiſh; nor do any preſerve themſelves, but 
ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. 8 : 
In this painting all the compound artificial colours, and almoſt all the 
minerals are ſet aſide, and ſcarce any thing uſed but earths ; which are 
capable of preſerving.their.colour, defending it from the burning of the 
lime, and reſiſting its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs. The co- 
lours uſed are white made of lime ſlacked long ago, and white marble 
» duſt; oker, both red and yellow, violet red, verditer, lapis lazuli, ſmalt, 
earth, black Spaniſh brown, Spaniſh white, &c. All which are only 
ground and worked up with water ; and moſt.of them grow brighter and 
brighter as the Freſco dries. | N 2 
The ancients painted on ſtuck; and it is worthy obſervation in Vim u- 
vius, what infinite care they took in making the incruſtation or plaliter- 
ing of their buildings, to render them beautiful and fes : though the 
modern painters find a plaiſter made of lime and ſand preferable to ſtuck, 
both becauſe it does not dry too haſtily, and as being a little brownith, it 
is fitter to lay colours on, than a.ground .ſo white as ſtuck. This kind 
of painting was the ancient Grecian way of painting, and fince much 
uſed-by the Romans. Plutarch informs us, that Aratas, the chief com- 
mander under Ptolemy king of Bgypt (in a compliment to the emperor's 
affections that way) forbore to ſack a wealthy city, merely for the excel 
lency of the Freſco painting upon the walls of the houſes. There have 
been ſeveral whole towns of this work in Germany, excellently well 
done, but now ruined by wars. At Rome there are three chambers (in 
the pope's palace) of Freſco, done by Raphael Urbin, and Julio Romano, 
his difiple: who finiſhed his maſter's work, which is yet called Raphael's 


deſign. There are other places done by Andrea del Sexto and Michael 
Angelo, and ſome other artiſts, There is an excellent Freſco' work at 
Fountainbleau in France. It is the continued travels of Ulyſſes, in ſixty 
pieces, done by Bollmneo Martin Rouſe, a Florentine, and others. 
FT, or FRETTE, in architecture, is a kind of knot or ornament, 
conſiſting of two liſts or ſmall fillets variouſly interlaced or . 
2 Ka and 
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and running at parallel diſtances equal to their breadth. Every return and 
interſection of theſe Frets muſt be at right angles. This is ſo indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary, ,that they have no beauty without it, but become perfect- 
ly Gothic. Sometimes the Fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet, which 
however may be ſo ordered, as to fill its ſpace exceedingly well, if well 
managed. Thefe Frets were very much in uſe among the ancients, who 
applied them chiefly on even flat members, or parts of buildings; as the 
faces of the cogona,. and eves of cornices ; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. 
on the plinths of baſes, &e. The name of Frette was hence occaſioned, 
the Frette literally ſignifies the timber-work of a roof; which conſiſts. 
chiefly of beams, rafters, &c. laid acroſs each other, and, as it were, 
fretted. 75 | 

FRET-Wokk, an enrichment of frette, or a place adorned with ſome- 
thing in the manner thereof. Fret-work is ſometimes uſed for the filling 
up and enriching flat empty ſpaces, but it is principally practiſed in roofs 
which are fretted over with plaiſter work. The Italians alſo uſe Fret- 
work in the mantlings of chimnies with great figures, a cheap piece of 
magnificence, and as durable almoſt within doors, as harder matters in 
the weather, | Sis 

FRIEZ x, in architecture, a member in the entablature of columns; it 
is the middle part, and ſeparates the architrave and cornice. The Frieze 
is flat in all the orders; but in moſt of them is intended to receive orna- 
ment. In the Tuſcan it ſhould remain plain; in the Doric it is eſſenti- 
ally divided into two parts, under the names of triglyphs and metopes ; - 
the triglyphs are channelled. figures, and the metopes are the ſpaces be- 
tween them ; theſe triglyphs are not capable of alteration, but the orna- 
ments in the metopes are varied at pleaſure, and frequently they are left 
plain. In the Ionic the Frieze is ſometimes made ta ſwell, which is an 
objection to the general rule of their being flat, but this is an innovation: 
in the Corinthian and. Compoſite the Frieze is decorated variouſly at the 
pleaſure of the architect, with figures of any kind, and is often a very 
elegant part of the order. The Friezes of the Corinthian order at Pal- 
br are very richly decorated. In our common door-ways for perſons. 
of buſineſs, where there is an attempt towards any order, the Frieze is 
the part which receives the name, or other inſcription. In the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite orders the Frieze is often joined to the architrave by 
ſweep: the height of the Frieze is in general three-fourths of that of the 
architrave, but not ſtrictly or exactly. When it ſwells, as in the Ionic 
order, it is called a pulvinated or cuſhioned Frieze. Some write the 
word Freeze, or Frieze, and ethers Phrize ; this laſt ſpelling brings it 
nearer what is pretended by many to be its origin, the word phrygio, an. 

the ornaments. of Friezes, in the richer orders, repreſent- 


ing embroidery, 
4 | Mm. 65; When 
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When the Frieze is decorated with ſculptures, it is frequently named 
according to their nature; thus hiſtorical Friezes are thoſe repreſenting 
hiſtories by figures, marine Friezes are thoſe with ſhells, tridents, and 
ſea-horſes, and ſo of the others; but the moſt frequent in ancient build. 
ings are thoſe on which religious ceremonies, the inſtruments of ſacri- 
fice, and other ſuch matters are figured, We ſee inſtances very common 
in ſmall buildings, in which the architect has taken the liberty to re- 
trench the Frieze entirely, and to make the cornice reſt. upon the archi- 
trave; but this always offends the eye, and is extremely wrong. The 
Frieze is introduced into an entablature to ſhew a natural ſpace, and the 
thing which repreſents it cannot be ſuppreſſed without impropriety. 
FRoNT, in perſpective, a projection or repreſentation of the face or 
forepart of an object, or of that part directly oppoſite to the eye. 
FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pediment, fometimes 
placed over a little door or window. 5 
* FRONTISPIECE, in architecture, the word is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
the whole decoration of the front of a church ; ſometimes for a particular 
compartment raiſed over gateways, and in other places, ſupported and en- 
compaſſed with figures, or other ornaments, and intended to hold an em- 
blem, a coat of arms, or inſcription. | | 
' FRoNToN,' this term is uſed by thoſe who follow the French authors 
for what we call a pediment. An ornament that crowns the frontiſpieces 
of buildings, and is uſed over doors and windows. It is properly of a 
triangular form, and not very high in proportion to the extent of its baſe, 
but the architects have deviated from this] and made it arched, and often 
 +broken, to admit boſts-or a FER 
Frowey. Workmen fay timber is Frowey, when it is evenly tem- 
pered all the Way, and works freely without tearing. . 
FUNNELS of Ghimnies. The Funnel is the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part from 
the waſte, where it is gathered into its leaſt - dimenſions. Palfadio di- 
rects, that the Funnels of chimnies be carried through the roof, three, 
four, or five fret at leaſt, that they may carry the ſmoak clear from the 
houſe into the air. He adviſes alſo, that care be taken as to the width of 
them; for that if they be too wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoak 
into the room; and if they be too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able to 
make its way. 'Therefote chamber chimnies muſt not be made narrower 
than ten ot eleven inches, nor broader than fifteen ; which is the ordi- 
nary depth of the Funnels of great kitchen chimnies, whoſe breadth is 
four or five feet within the work; from the place where the breſt ends, 
to the top of the Funnel. Now the ſaid hreſt reaches from the mantle- 
tree to the cieling or pitch of the arch, always diminiſhing within the 
work, till you come to the meaſures of depth and breadth before- men- 
ton:d ; and from thence to the end of the Funnel, it muſt be carried vp 
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us even as it poſſthly can be; for if there be a failure in this, the ſmoks 
happens to be offenſive. acl 08 7 | | 

FURRING, in architecture, is the making good the rafters feet in the 
cornice, Thus, when rafters are cut with a knee, theſe Furrings are 
pieces which go ſtraight along with the rafter, from the top. of the knee 
to the cornice. Alſo when rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the mid- 
dle, there are pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering towards each 


end, which are nailed upon them to make them ſtraight. Such pieces are 


called Furs, and the 2 them on, Furring the rafters. * 

Fus AROL E, in architecture, is a moulding or ornament placed imme- 
diately under the echinus in the Doric, Ionic, and Compoſite capitals. 
The fp uſarole is a round member carved in manner of a collar or chaplet 
with oval beads. The Fuſarole ſhould always anſwer exactly under the 
eye of the volute in the Ienie capital... I, {+ 4 

FousT, in architecture, is the ſhaft of a column, and that part which 
is contained between the baſe and the capital, and may be called the trunk 
or body of the column. This part is commonly plain, ſometimes. fluted ; 
and the flutings are ſometimes empty, ſometimes filled up at the bottom, 
with a ſtrait, round or twiſted piece, which is called a cable. Some 
times alſo the Fuſt is ornamented with ruſtic, or otherwiſe. The word 
is French, and literally ſignifies a caſæ. But ſome dgrive it from the 
Latin fuſtis, a club. . | | 


6: 


GaBLEe-EnD of @ Hon, is the upright triangular end from the cornice 
or caves, to the top of its roof. 


' GAIN, the levelling ſhoulder of the joiſts, or other ſtuff... It is alſo. 


uſed for the lapping of the end of the joiſts, &c. upon a trimmer or 
girder; and then the thickrieſs of the ſhoulder is cut into the trimmer, 
ſo levelling upwards, that it may juſt receive the Gain, and ſo the joiſt 
and trimmer lie even and level with their ſurface. This way of working 
is uſed in floors and hearths. $224 1220000 WS 

GALLERY; in architecture, is a covered place in a houſe, much longer 
than broad, and uſually in the wings of a building; its uſe being chiefly 
to walk-in; It is alſo a little iſle or walk, ſerving as a common paſſage 
to ſeveral rooms, placed in a line or row. Their length, according to 
Palladio, ought to be at leaſt five times their breadth, They may be fix, 
ſeven, or eight times their breadth; but muſt not exceed. | | 
1! GATE, in architecture, a large door giving entrance into a city, town, 
caſtle, palace, or other confiderable building: or a place giving paſſage where 
perſons, horſes, coaches, or waggons are to paſs, &c. As to their pro- 
| portion, 
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portion, the nn 9p Gates for entrance through which coaches and 
waggons are to paſs, ought never to be leſs than ſeven feet in breadth, nor 
more than twelve, which laſt dimenfion is fit only for large buildings. 
The height of a Gate is to be one and a half of the breadth, and ſome» 
what more ; but as for the common Gates in inns, under which wag- 
gons go loaded with hay, ſtraw, &c. the height of them may be twice 
their breath. ts 

G1GANT1c ORDER, a name given by Scammozzi and others. to the 
Tuſcan order. ; 

GixD ERS, in architecture, are fome of the largeſt pieces of timber in: 
a floor, the ends of which are uſually faſtened into fummers and breſt- 
fummers, and joiſts are framed in at one end to the Girders. The ſcant- 
lings and ſize of Girders and ſummers, upon the rebuilding of London, 
after a conſultation of experienced workmen, were ſettled by act of 
parliament. | | 

GLacis, in building, &c. is an eaſy inſenſible ſlope or declivity. 

GTLAZIER, an artificer in the building branch, and whoſe principal bu- 
- fines is in fitting panes of glaſs to ſaſhes, pictures, &c. and making lead. 
lights for window-frames, cleaning of ſaſh-windows, &c. 

Grux, to make the beſt Glue for gluing the joints of deal boards, 
Put half a pound of the beſt Glue into a quart of water, and boil them 
gently together over a ſlow fire, till the Glue be entirely diſſolved, and of 
a due conſiſtence; for if it be too thin, the wood will ſo drink it up, that 
there will not remain a body ſufficient to bind the parts together: on the 
contrary, if it be too thick, it will not give way for the joint to ſhut 
cloſe enough to be ſtrongly joined ; for though it is Glue that makes the- 
joy ſtick, yet where there is ſo much of it, that the joint cannot cloſe 
exactly, it will never hold firm. When Glue is uſed, it muſt be made 
thoroughly hot ; for Glue never takes firm hold of the wood, when it is. 
not thoroughly hot. And ſee that the joints to be glued: have not been 
touched with oil or greaſe; for if ſo, the glue will never take faſt hold. 
The joints of the boards being ſhot true, and the Glue hot, ſet both the 
faces of the joint cloſe together, and both turned. upwards ; then dip a 
bruſh in the Glue, and beſmear the faces of the joints as quick as poſſi- 
ble, and clap the two faces of the joint together, and ſlide or rub them 
long-ways one upon another two or three times, to ſettle them cloſe, and. 
ſo let them ſtand till they are dry and firm. The beſt Glue is that which 
is the oldeſt; and the ſureſt way to try its goodneſs, is to lay a piece to 
ſeep three or four days, and if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and. 
when taken out reſumes its former drineſs, it is excellent. 

A Glue that will hold againſt fire or water, may be made thus : mix. 
a handful of quick- lime with four ounces of linſeed-oil ; boil them to a 
good thickneſs, then ſpread it on tin-plates in the ſhade, and it will be- 

come. 
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eome exceeding hard, but may be eafily diſſolved over a fire, as Glue, and 
will effect the buſineſs to admiration. | | | 

GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, any canal or cavity, uſed as an 
ornament. : 

 GoRGE, in architecture, the narroweſt part of the Tuſcan and Doric 
capitals, lying between the aſtragal, above the ſhaft of the pillar and the 
annulets. It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, larger, but not fo deep 
as a ſcotia, which ſerves for compartments, &c. 

GoTric Axebitecture, is that which deviates from the proportions, 
characters, &c. of the antique. It is frequently very ſolid, heavy and 
maſſive; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly light, delicate, 
and rich. The abundance of little, whimſical, wild, and Fimerical or- 
naments, are its moſt uſual characters. The profiles of this are generally 
very incorrect. Gothic architecture is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, an- 
cient and modern. The ancient is that which was brought by the Goths 
into Germany in the fifth century. The edifices built in this manner 
were exceeding maſſive, heavy, and coarſe, Thoſe of the modern Go- - 
thic run into the other extreme, being light, delicate, and tich to exceſs. 
All the ancient cathedrals are of this kind. It is not to be doubted, but 
that the inventors of the Gothic architecture thought they had far ſur- 

aſſed the Greek architects. A Greek building has not one ornament, 
but what adds beauty to the whole. No daring out- of - the- way ſtrokes, 
nothing quaint to impoſe on the eye. The 8 are ſo juſt, that 
nothing appears very grand of itſelf, although the whole is ſtriking and 
noble. On the contrary, in the Gothic architecture, we ſee large vaults 
raiſed on ſlender pillars, which one would expect every minute to tumble 
down, though they will ſtand for many ages. Every thing is crammed 
with windows, roſes, croſſes, figures, &c. | 3 

Gornic CoLUMN, is any round pillar in a Gothic building, either too 
thick, or too ſmall for its height, There are ſome of them found twenty 
diameters in height, without either diminution or ſwelling. is 

Gave, an inſtryment or tool uſed by divers artificers; being a ſort of 
round hollow chiſſel, for cutting holes, channels, grooves, &c. either in 
—_—_—_ | i en 

GRA DAT IO, in architecture, a flight of ſteps, particularly aſcending 
from the cloiſter to the choir in churches. Alſo an artful diſpoſition of 
ſeveral parts, as it were, by ſteps. or degrees after the manner of an am- 
Phitheatre ; ſo that thoſe which are placed before do no diſ- ſervice, but 
are rather ſetviceable to thoſe behind. In painting, it is uſed to ſignify 
an inſenſible change of colour, by the diminution of the teints and ſhades. 

GRANARx, a place for laying up or ſtoring corn in, particularſy for 
keeping a conſiderable time. Sir Henry Wooton adviſes to make it look 
towards the north, becauſe that ”__ is the cooleſt and moſt W 
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Mr. Wotlidge ob erves, that the beſt granaries are built of brick, with 
quarters of timber wrought in the intide, to which the boards may be 
nailed ; with which the inſide of the granary muſt be lined' fo cloſe to the 
bricks, that there may not be any room left ſor vermin to ſhelter them- 
ſelves. There may be many ſtorics one above another, which ſhould be 
near the one to the other; becauſe the ſhallower the corn lies, it is the. 
better and more eaſily turned. Some have had two Granaries one above 
the other, and have filled the upper with wheat, or other corn. The up- 
per one having a ſmall hole in the floor, by which the corn fell down in- 
to the lower one, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs, which, when it was all 
come down into the lower Granary, it was then carried up again into the 
upper one; and by this means was kept continually in motion, which is 
a good preſervatiye for the-corn, A large Granary full of ſquare wooden 
pipes may keep corn from heating. : | | 
GREEK Orders, in architecture, are the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; 
the other two, namely, the Tuſcan and Compoſite, being called the La- 
tin orders. | : . 
GREEN-Hovse, a conſervatory, or houſe erected in a garden, for pre- 

ſerving ſuch tender and exotic plants as cannot bear the cold of our win- 
ters, if expoſed to the open air. Theſe ſorts of houſes, as they are com- 
| monly built, ſerve more for ornament than uſe: their ſituation towards. 
the South, is the only thing that ſeems to be regarded towards the health. 
of the plants they ſhelter. It is rare to find one among them that will 
keep a plant well in the winter, either by reaſon of their ſituation in moiſt 
places, their want of glaſſes enough in the front, and the diſproportion of 
the room within them; and ſometimes, where it happens that a Green- 
houſe has been conſidered in theſe points, all is . *. toe te by the flues 
under it, which convey, the heat from the ſtoves. Beſides what is com- 
monly called a Green-houſe, it has been. cuſtomary to provide glaſs caſes 
of ſeveral kinds, and ſtoves, for the preſervation of plants brought from 
different countries. But an ingenious author has found them to be ſo ma- 
ny unneceſſary expences ; and that a good Green-houfe, well contrived, 
will do all that is required for the welfare of any plant in the winter; 
and that it may be ſo ordered, as to ſhelter at one time orange- trees, plants 
from the Cape of Good IIope, Virginia, Carolina, and indeed ſuch as 
gow within ten degrees of the line. The ſame author ſays, that wien 

e was firſt acquainted with aloes, Indian figs, and ſuch like plants, he: 
confeſſes he thought they could never have heat enough, and that he de- 
ſtroyed many by that too common notion; he could hardly venture them 
cout of the hot- beds in the height of ſummer; and that in the winter 


they were half roaſted with ſubterraneous fires he made under the glaſs- 
caſes where they ſtood. | | | | 
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A good Green - houſe ought to be ſituated on the drieſt ground, to be 
as free from damps as poſſible; great care ought likewiſe to be taken for 
keeping out the cold, and yet upon occaſion to let in air freely; but 
chiefly to contrive that the front of the houſe be ſo diſpoſed, that nothing 
may obſtruct the paſſage of the ſun's rays, in the winter, into the houſe. 
It is generally allowed that the ſouth aſpect is the beſt for a Green-houſe, 
as it will in that expoſure receive the ſun for the greateſt part of the day; 
but in caſe that cannot be had with conveniency, the ſouth-weſt aſpect is 
next to be choſen ; and it would be pleaſant, as well as beneficial to 
plants, if the conſervatory was always joined to the dwelling-houſe. No- 
thing can be more agreeable in winter, than to have a view from a par- 


lour or ſtudy through ranges of orange-trees, and curious plants of fo - 


reign countries, blooming and bearing fruit, when the gardens without 
doors are, as it were, in a ſtate of death; and to walk among thoſe cu- 


riofities of nature, as in the moſt temperate climate, without any ſenſe of 


the froſt, or pinching cold that reigns abroad ; and beſides, there is this 
conveniency in joining the conſeryatory to the houſe, that in cold wea- 
ther you may go into it, without letting in the cold air, or blighting from. 
abroad. Thus much as to the ſituation. The next thing to be conſi- 
dered is the proportion of the building, and that chiefly in relation to the 
height and breadth of the room; which a certain author directs, and that 


for the better admiſſion of the ſun's rays to paſs all over the houſe, the 


breadth of it be no more than the height from the floor to the ceiling, 


which may be from ten to eighteen feet. That the walls towards the 


north and eaft be of a good thickneſs, and the front towards the ſouth 


be all of glaſs, except a low wall about a foot high from the ground ;. . 


that there be no piers of brick-work or timber in the glazed. part, for 
they caſt more ſhade into the houſe, in proportion to their. ſize, than it 
can receive light through the glaſs ; whereas, every one who underſtands. 


exotic plants. will allow, that they ſhould have all the advantages of the. 


ſun's rays. in winter, that they poſſibly can receive. For this end it would. 
be proper, in the colder parts of England, to build the front of a Green= 
houſe in a ſweep, or in the form of a ſemicircle, which would then re- 
ceive the rays of the ſun from the time of its riſing, till its ſetting. Let 
the glaſs in the front, whether it be in ſaſhes or caſements, be ſo con- 
trived, that it may either be made to ſlide quite below or above the frames, 
or to be taken away, as occaſion requires, to give air to the plants, which 
for about a fortnight or three weeks after they are placed in the houſe, and 
as long before the plants come abroad, ſhould. be quite open night and 
day, if the air is not too cold. Some have practiſed, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, to lay the windows of their Green-houſes ſloping about ten inches; 
but others are of opinion they will do as well upright. The door ſhould. 
be in the middle of the front, and at leaſt four foot wide, to . 
. | | P. ants 3, 
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plants; that it be glazed, to which ſtrong ſhutters ſhould be added, at 
leaſt an inch thick, which during the winter ſhould be ſhut every night, 
For fear of froſt; alſo in ſevere weather, and when violent winds blow 
right againſt the houſe. That for the better ſecurity of the plants from 
cold, a place for laying up the gardiner's tools be built at the Green-houſe, 
and over it a fruitery or ſeed- room, or in lieu of the latter, the room may 
be filled with dry ſtraw. 3 ä 
The beſt pavement for a'Green-houfe is that made with ſquare tiles, 
which. 2 up wet, and never ſweat, as marble, or ſuch kinds 
of hard ſtone uſually do; and that for lining of the walls, nothing is 
preferable to Dutch glazed tiles, which are ſoon warmed with the ſun- 
and reflect a great heat into the houſe. That in the diſpoſition. of the 
ſhelves in the Green-houſe, one-third of the floor be allowed for them to 
:Ntand upon, one-third from the firſt ſhelf to the windows, and as much 
From the laſt ſhelf to the back of the houſe; ſo that a perſon may walk 
round the plants, which being placed in the middle line of the houſe, are 
ſafe from the extreme cold, which is generally nearer the Walls or glaſſes. 
"The chimney for warming the air, ſhould be built between the windows 
and the firſt ſhelf at une end of the houſe, about a foot above the floor, 
which will riſe afterwards, and ſpread itſelf over the whole. 
But the ingenious Mr. Philip Miller has given us a more accurate de- 
:Hign of a Green-houſe, which he deſcribes as follows. | 
As to the length of the houſe, that ſhould be proportioned to the tum - 
ber of plants it is to contain, or the fancy of owner; but as to the. 
depth, that ſhould never be more than ſixteen feet in the clear, and the 
Jength of the windows ſhould be atleaſt to the depth of the houſe ; 
and if they are ſometimes longer, it will {till be the better. Theſe win- 
,dows ſhould be carried up quite to the ceiling, that there be no room for 
dead air in the upper part of the houſe; and they ought to come down 
within about ten inches or a foot of the floor; their breadth ſnould be 
-proportioned to the length of the houſe, which in a ſmall Green - houſe 
may be four feet broad, but in a large one they ſhould be ſix feet. The 
Plers between theſe windows ſhould be as narrow as poſſible they may be, 
o ſupport the building, for which reaſon he chuſes to have them either 
of ſtone or ſolid oak ; for if they are built with fine rubbed bricks, they 
are generally ſo ſoft, that the piers will require to be made thicker than 
can be allowed, otherwiſe the building will be in danger of falling in a 
ſhort time, eſpecially if any rooms be built over the Green · houſe, which 
would be of great uſe in keeping out the froſts in hard winters. If the 
piers are made with ſtone, he directs, that / they be twenty inches broad 
an front, and 1 off backwards to about ten inches: broad; whereby 
the rays of the ſun will not be taken off, oriobſtructed by the corners of 
the piers; vhich it would be, if they were ſquare. And if the piers oo» 
| ma 
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e of Tolid oak, eighteen inches ſquare he accounts ſtrong enough to 
| 2 the building; — alſo ſloped off, as before directed for the ſtone. 92 
A tool-houſe may alſo be erected at the back of the building, which 
may alſo ſerve for many other purpoſes, and will alſo be extremely uſeful, 
by preventing froſt. from entering that way, ſo that the wall between: 
deb. need not be more than two bricks in thickneſs z whereas if it were 
quite expoſed, behind it ought to be two brick and 4 half, or three bricks 
in thickneſs. And thus alſo, if you have a mind to make a handſome: 
building, and to have a noble room over the green-honſe, you may make 
the room to come over the tool-houſe, and carry up the ſtair- caſe in the 
back, ſo as not to be ſeen in the green - houſe, and by this means you have 
a room twenty or twenty- two feet in width, and of 4; proportionable 
length. And under this ſtair- caſe there may be a, private door into the 
green- houſe, at which the gardener may enter in hard froſty weather, 
when it will not be ſafe to open any of the glaſſes in the front. The 
floor of the green- houſe may be laid with marble, ſtone, or broad tiles, 
according as the owner pleaſes, and muſt be raiſed two feet above the 
level of the ground on which the houſe is ſituate, which will be ſuffi- 
cient if the ſoil is dry; but if moiſt and ſpongy, and t ſubject to 
damps, it will be neceſſary to raiſe it at leaſt three feet above the ſurface. 
He adviſes alſo to make a flue of about ten inches in width, and two 
feet in depth, under the floor, about two feet from the front, which flue 
is to be carried the whole length of the houſe, which may be returned 
along the back part, and. be carried up in proper funnels adjoining; to the 
tool-houſe, by which the ſmoak may paſs: off. He alſo adviſes to have 
good ſtrong ſhutters to the windows in the front of the green houſe, hung 
on hinges to fold back, ſo that they may fall back quite cloſe to the piets; 
fo as not to obſtruct the rays of the ſun. Theſe ſhutters: may be an inch 
thick, or a little more, made to join fo cloſe, as to be able to keep out 
our common froſts, and when the weather is ſo intenſe as to endanger 
the freezing in the houſe, it is but making a fire in the flue, and that will. 
dent it., | M aA 
The back part of the houſe ſhauld be plaiſtered with mortar, or white · 
waſhed; or if lined: with wainſcot, ſhould. be painted white, as ſhould: 
the cieling, and alſo every part within fide the: houſe; for white reflects 
the rays of light in a much greater quantity than any other colour; and is 
of very great ſervice to plants, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, when the 
houſe is pretty much cloſed, ſo that but a ſmall ſhare of light is admit 
ted through the windows. For he ſays he has obſerved, that at ſuch times 
where a green-houſe has: been painted black, or any dark colour, the 


plants have caſt moſt of theirfleaves:. He adds, that to avoid the incon-- 


venienee which attends the placing of plants of very different natures-in; 
the ſame houſe, it will be very 2 1 to have two wings added to the 
2 72 0 main 
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main green-houſe, which will greatly add to the beauty of the building, 
e An nes; mib ap E278 


and alſo collect a greater ſhare of heat. # 7 QINDULT . | 
The green-houſe,' according to his plan, —— exactly fronting the 
ſouth, and one of the wings faces the ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth- 
Bi weſt; ſo that from the time of the ſun's firſt appearance upon any part of 
the building, until it goes off at night, it is conſtantly refleQed from one 
part to the other, and the cold winds are alſo kept off from the front of 
the main'green-houſs. And in the area of this place you may ſo con- 
trive, as to place many of the moſt tender exotic plants, which will bear 
to be expoſed in the ſummer ſeaſon; and in the ſpring, before the wea- 
ther will permit you to ſet out the plants, the beds and borders of this 
area may be full of anemonies; ranunculus's, early tulips, &c. In the 
centre of this area may be contrived a ſmalk baſon for water, which will 
be very convenient for watering plants, and will alſo very much add to 
the beauty of the place; beſides, the water being thus ſituated, will be 
ſoftened by the heat which will be reflected from the glaſſes upon it, 
whereby it will be rendered much better than raw cold water for tender 
lants. 5 . nn : ne (1 5 E 
1 The two wings of the building ſhould be ſo contrived, as to be fit for 
placing plants of different degrees of hardneſs, which muſt be effected 
be the ſituation and extent of the fire- place, and the manner of con- 


— the flues. The wing facing the ſouth-eaſt ſhould always be pre- 


rred for the warmeſt ſtove, its ſituation being ſuch, as that the ſun, 
upon his firſt appearance in the morning, ſhines directly upon the glaſſes, 
which is of great ſervice in warming the air of the houſe, and adding 
life to the plants, after having been ſnut up during the long nights in the 
winter ſeaſon, Theſe wings may be allowed fixty feet in length, and 
may be divided in the middle by partitions of glaſs, with glaſs doors to 
paſs from one to the other. And the fire-place may be ſo ordered as to 
warm both diyifiens, by placing an iron regulator in the flue, fo that 
ſmoak may paſs through the flues of which part ſoever you pleaſe. ' By 
this contrivance you may keep ſuch plants as require the ſame degree of 
heat in one pr of the houſe, and thoſe which will thrive in a much leſs 
warinth in the other part. | 
The other wing of the houſe facing the ſouth-weſt, may alſo be di- 
vided in the ſame manner, and flues carried through both parts, which 
may be uſed according to the ſeaſons, or the particular ſorts of plants 
which are placed therein. So that by this diſpoſition here will be four di- 
viſions in the wings, each of which may be kept up to a different degree 
of heat, which, together with the green-houſe, will be ſufficient to en- 
tertain plants from all quarters of the world; And without having theſe 
ſeveral degrees of warmth, it will be impoſſible to preſerve the various 
Kinds of plants from the ſeveral parts of Africa and America, which are 
1118711 | 9 | every 
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every year introduced into the gardens of the ingenious: For when plants 
from very different climates are placed in the ſame green-houſe, ſome pe- 
riſn for want of heat, while others ate deſtroyed by having too much of 
it; and this is often the caſe in ſuch green-houſes, where there are large 
collections of plants. | | | n 

GROTESQUE, ſomething whimſical, extravagant and monſtrous. The 
word is alfo particularly applied to a work or compoſition in ſculpture'or 
painting in the Groteſque manner or taſte, conſiſting either of things t hat 
are merely imaginary, and have no exiſtence in nature, or of things 
turned and diſtorted out of the way of nature, fo as to raiſe ſurprize and 
ridicule. Groteſque work is the ſame with what is ſometimes called an- 
tique. The name is ſaid to have taken its riſe hence, that figures of this 
kind were in ancient times much uſed in adorning the grottos, wherein 
the tombs of eminent perſons or families were incloſed; ſuch as that of 
Ovid, whoſe grotto was diſcovered: near Rome, about one hundred years 
ſince. It is particularly uſed to ſignify thoſe fanciful ornaments of ani- 
mals, interſperſed among foliages, fruit, &c. as thoſe painted by Raphael 
Urbin in the Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo, in the cieling 
of the portico of the capitol. * ben | ' 

GRoTTo, is a large deep cavern in ſome rock - or mountain. It is 
alſo a ſmall artificial edifice made in a garden in imitation of a natural 
Grotto. The outfides of theſe Grottos are uſually adorned with ruſtic 
architecture, and their inſide with ſhell-work, coral, &c. and alſo furniſh- 
ed with various fountains, and other o:naments. A Grotto may be built 
with a little expence of glaſs, cinders, pebbles, pieces of large flints, 
ſhells, moſs, ſtones, counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all bound or 
cemented together with a proper cement. 180 IF 0 
SGxnovp, in painting, the ſurface upon which the figures and other 
objects are repreſented. The Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts 
of the piece as have nothing painted on them, but retain the original co- 
lours upon which the other colours are applied to make the repreſenta- 
tions. A building is ſaid to ſerve as a Ground to a figure, when the fi- 
gure is painted on the building. The Ground behind a picture in minia- 
ture is commonly blue or crimſon, imitating a curtain of ſattin or velvet. 
Snovx, or GRoove, in joinery, &c. a term uſed to ſignify the chan 
nel. that is made by their — in the edge of a moulding, ſtile, or 
rail. &c. to put their pannels in, in wainſcotting. | 1 
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GRovP, in painting and ſculpture, an aſſemblage of figures, of men, 
beaſts and fruits, &c. which have ſome apparent reſemblance to one ano- 
ther. It is neceſſary, in a good piece of painting, that all the figures be 
divided into Groups; this has ſomewhat in it of the nature of ſymphony 
or concert of yoices ; for as in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each other, 
in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from the whole; ſo in 

Groups, 
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Groups, if the parts or figures are not well diſpoſed, ſomething will be: 
found diſagreeable. | | 884 

A Group of columns, in architecture, is uſed when we ſprak of three 
or four columns joined together on the ſame pedeſtal; but when there 
are but two, the word couple is uſed, and not Group. 

GuTTa, in architecture, ornaments in the form of little aones, in the 
platform of the Doric cornice or architrave, underneath the triglyphs, re- 
preſenting a ſort of drops or bells, uſually fix in number. They are: 
ſometimes called =, campanæ, or campanulæ. | 

GuTTERs, in architecture, a kind of canals. in the roofs of houſes, 
ſerving to receive and carry off the rain. Theſe Gutters are of two kinds 
in reſpe& to their poſition, for they are either ſuch as come near a parallel: 
with the horizon, or ſuch as incline in a vertical po to the horizon. 

The firſt kind of Gutters. may be called parallel Gutters, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three forts, which are covered with lead: 1. Either it 
is a Gutter between two roofs, which ſtand parallel to each other, being 
made upon the feet of the rafters of two roofs, which meet together: 
2. A Gutter where a building has a cantaliver or modillion. cornice, 
which projects one foot and a half, or two feet beyond the walls, then 
the roof is ſet with the feet of the rafters: no farther out than the wall, 
but rather within it, ſe that the joiſts. of the upper floor lie out. beyond: 
the walls, and alſo beyond the feet of the rafters, which is covered with 
lead. The third ſort of theſe parallel Gutters are in flat roofs, which are 
uſually called platforms, where are alſo Gutters for the water that run 
from the platform to deſcend to, which is from thence conveyed off from 
the building hy leaden pipes. In the laying of parallel lead Gutters, great 
care ſhould be taken that the Gutter boaras, &c. lie not too near parallel 
with the horizon, but in ſuch a poſition that there may be a good cur- 
rent, for if it be laid too near a level, the water will be very ſubject to 
ſtand in plaſhes, if it chances to tick a little in the middle, which ſome 
Gutters are apt to do. Some Gutters have a layer of ſand for the lead 
to lie upon, but there are reaſons that render this method not approvea- 
ble. Becauſe ſame forts of ſand does very much corrode and decay the 
timber that lies near it; and when a Gutter is laid on ſand, a very ſmall 
weight falling on it will make dents in it, and in thoſe dents the water. 
will ſtand, and this will be a means of decaying the lead the ſooner. 

In laying of leads for Gutters upon boards, it is common for. plumb- 
ers to folder them when they are ſo long, that a ſheet of lead will not 
reach. In doing this, they uſually cut a channel croſs the Gutter- boards 
at the end of the ſheet where the ſoldering is to be, and to beat down the 
ends af both the ſheets that are to meet here, into the channel, which, 
when it is done, there will remain a little cavity, which is filled up yu 
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the ſolder level with the reſt, The lead which is uſually laid in Gut: ers 


is that which weighs about eight or nine pound to the foot. 

VERTICAL GUTTERS, are ſuch as are made by two roofs meeting 
at right angles one to another, or, which is the ſame thing, made by 
the end of one roof joining to the fide of another. Theſe Gutters are 
made either of lead or tile. As to thoſe made with lead, unleſs the build- 
er will be at the charge, they need not be altogether ſo thick for theſe 
vertical ones, as for the 32 ; for theſe vertical ones will laſt as 
long, if laid with lead of about fix or ſeven pound to the foot, as pa- 
rallel ones with lead of nine or ten pound to the foot. ; 
Gutters laid with tiles, are alſo of two kinds: thoſe made of con- 
cave or Gutter-tiles,. and plain tiles. In the plain tile-gutters, there is a 
Gutter - board laid, which raiſes them from pointing to an angle. And in 
laying on the tiles, the workman begins at one ſide of the Gutter, and ſo 
works acroſs, as if it were plain work, and then brings the next row of 
tiles back again; ſo that he works from right to left. Gutters which are 
laid after this manner, are not angular, but of a diſtorted curvilineal form; 
by which means they are not fo ſubject to be futred up with the mortar 
which waſhes out of the adjacent tiles. FMS SY 

In laying of three-point Gutters, they begin and lay. one. tile. on. one 
part of the roof, it is no matter which part firſt, and lay one corner of 
the tile juſt in the middle of the Gutter; and then lay another on the 
other part of the roof, with its corner juſt in the middle of the Gutter, 
alſo that the corner of the ſecond tile is contingent with the firſt; and 
then lay another tile in the Gutter, with its corner, as it were, betwixt 
the other two, and to them, When they have done thus, they proceed 
in the work, and lay a tile on each part of the roof, as before, and an- 
other betwixt them in the Gutter, proceeding in their work in this man- 
ner, till they have finiſhed the Gutter. And this is what is called the 
three-point Gutter: for three points, or angles of tiles, always come to- 
gether, Here you are to take notice, that only three inches ſquare of the 
middle tile is viſible, if the gage be ſeven inches, the reſt of that tile be- 
ing covered with the next row of tiles above it. Theſe Gutters are very 
handſome, and if well. done, ſecure alſo; yet if they let the water into 
the houfe, by reaſon of ſome ſtoppage, or broken tile in the Gutter, theß 
are very troubleſome to mend. Either of theſe plain · tile Gutters are 
cheaper to the-maſter-bailder, than concave ones; becauſe plain tiles are 
cheaper than Gutter-tiles, they being in many. places not above one- 
fourth part of the price. A 

GU'TPER-T1LES- are of a quadrangular form, conſiſting of two ſtreight 
ſides, of about ten inches and a half long, and of two circular ſides, the 
one convex, the other concave zi the convex tide is about fourteen inches, 
and the concave one about two inches. This is their form as ta their 
| P p . _ edges 
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edges or fides. With reſpect to the plane; at the little end they are bent 
circular, and ſo likewiſe at the convex great end, at firſt like a corner tile; 
but then they bend the corners of the great end back again; ſo that if a 
perſon look againſt the end of the broad edge, it conſiſts of a circular line 
betwixt two freight ones. This you are to underſtand, is when you hold 
the concave fide of the tile downwards. Theſe tiles are laid with their. 
broad ends and hollow fide upwards. 


H. 


Ha LI, in architecture, a large room at the entrance of a fine houſẽ 
and palace. In the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, magiſtrates, &c. it is 
the place where they diſpatch buſineſs, and give audience. In very mag- 
nificent buildings, where the Hall is larger and loftier than ordinary, and 
placed in the middle of the houſe, it is called a ſaloon. The word Hall 
in old writers is uſed for a manſion-houſe, and to this day, in many parts 
of the kingdom, gentlemen's ſeats are called Halls. 

In town a Hall is a place of reception for ſervants; therefore in this, 

neither magnitude nor elegance are uſeful; in the country, where there 
are other ways into the houſe, the Hall may be an elegant room, and it 
is there we propoſe its being made large and noble. It ſerves as a ſum- 
mer- room for dining; it is an anti- chamber, in which people of buſineſs, 
or of the ſecond rank, wait and amuſe themſelves; and it is a good apart- 
ment for the reception of large companies. A good Hall has many other 
uſes, amongſt which are the repreſentation-of theatrical pieces. Theſe 
are reaſons for the ſpacioufneſs of a Hall; but then, if the rule of ge- 
neral proportion be not obſerved, the bigneſs of this room may make all 
thoſe look little into which we paſs afterwards. 

It is a faſhion in ſome places, to give Halls the form almoſt of gal- 
leries; to make them very long in front and very ſhallow ; this anſwers 
the purpoſe of giving room behind, but it is an ill way of getting it. 
Halls of any conſequence are ſeldom thought of unleſs for large houſes 
in the country; and there it will be eaſy to take in a few more feet of 
ground, and not to make the Hall a ſlip, in order to give depth to the 

rlours. 5 
i" The proportion of breadth: to length ſhould be very conſiderable in a 
Hall. Palladio ſays that it may be made twice as long as broad, but never 
ſhould exceed that length. This is indeed carrying the length-of a-Hall 
to the full proportion; and that author adds, with great juſtneſs, that the 
nearer they approach to ſquare the better. From what we have obſerved 
upon a variety of inſtances, it ſeems, that from one and a third to one 
and a half the breadth, is the proper and moſt proportional length of a 
Hall. The. beſt height. for a Hall is ſomewhat leſs than its breadth, = 

; ere 
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here we are to conſider the difference of flat and arched ceilings, as in 
other rooms. In thoſe Halls which have coved ceilings, the height may 
be within a twelfth part the meaſure of the breadth ;. but in thoſe with the 
cieling flat, four fifths of the breadth is a very good general proportion; 
however in this the architect has a great deal of latitude for the ſaving 
room above; for the Hall may be lower than either of theſe allowed pro- 
portions, and yet not liable to great cenſure. | | 
HarmMovy, in architecture, is an agreeable relation between the parts: 
of a building. In painting, both in the compoſition and. colours of a 
icture: the former denotes the connection between the figures, with 
reſpect to the ſubject of the peace; in the colouring it denotes the agree - 
able mixture of different colours. M. de la Chambre derives the Har- 
mony of colours from the ſame proportions as that of ſounds. On this 
principle he lays down green as the moſt agreeable colour correſponding, 
to the octave; red to a fifth, yellow to a fourth, &c. | | 
Heap, in architecture, an ornament of carved. work, or ſculpture, . 
frequently ſerving as the key of. an arch, or: platband on other occafions.. 
Theſe ſort of H-ads uſually repreſent ſome of the heathen deities, vir- 
tues, ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their attributes, as. a thunderbolt for Jupi- 
ter, a diadem for Juno, a trident for Neptune, a crown of ears of corn. 
for Ceres, a helmet for Mars, a caduceus for Mercury, &c. The Heads 
of. beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable;. as an horſe's head for an equery; 
a deer's, or boar's head, for a park or foreſt ;; a dog's head for a kennel ; 
a bullock's or ſheep's,. for ſhambles,. or a-market-houſe. In metopes, 
friezes, and other parts of certain antique Doric temples, we ſee repre- 
ſentations of bullocks or rams heads flead, as a ſymbol of the. ſacrifices 
offered there. | | 0 "art 
Heaps with bricklayers, a term uſed to ſignify half a tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a tile; theſe they uſed to, lay at the eaves of. a 
roof. | | | OA 
HxLIx, in architecture. Some diſtinguiſh between it and ſpiral. Da- 
viler ſays a ſtair-caſe is helical, when the ſteps wind round a cylindrical 
newel ;. whereas the ſpiral winds round a cone, continually approaching 
nearer its axis. Helix alſo denotes, in architecture, the caulicules or lit- 
tle volutes under the flower. of the Corinthian capital, called: likewiſe - 
urillæ. Theſe Helixes of the Corinthian: however give it ſome diſtant re- 
ſemblance of the Ionic, though when examined they are found to be ſmal- 
ler and more numerous. The word comes from the Greek, which ori- 
ginally expreſſes a twiſted ſtalk of ivy, but from thence. is made to re- 
preſent any thing that is twiſted or ſpiral. 04; | 
5 HEXASTYLE, in ancient architecture, a building with fix columns in 
ont. | | 
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HinGes, in building, thoſe iron or braſs joints, whereby doors, ta- 
bles, &c. open, thut, or fold, &c. Of theſe there are various ſpecies. 
HiyppoDRoOME, a kind of building erected: by the ancients: for the ex- 
erciſe and ſportings of their horſes. It was ſpacious, of a long form, 
circular at the two ends, and encompaſſed. The fame word is-ſome- 
times alſo uſed to expreſs the place where they ran their races. 
Hie-Rooe, among carpenters, called alſo Italian roof, is a roof which 
has neither gable- head, ſhread- head, nor jerken- head, by which is meant 
ſuch heads as are both gable and Hip at the ſame end; for it is a gable 
or up- right as high as the collar- beam, and then there are two ſhort Hips, 
which ſhut up with their tops to the tops of a pair-of rafters, which 
country carpenters call ſinglars. 
Hop, a well known inſtrument uſed by labourers to carry bricks, mor- 
tar, &c. in, at the building, or repairing of houſes, &c. 
HoLrow, in architecture, a concave moulding, about a quarter of a 
cirole, called by ſome a caſement, and by others an abacus. 

Hovss, in architecture, a habitation: or place built with conveniencies 
for dwelling in; thus we ſay town Houſe, country Houſe, .&c. It will 
not be improper, in this place, to ſpeak. of the original · conſtruction of 
houſes, 

Caverns and arbours were undoubtedly the” firſt habitations, for nature's 
on hand conſtructed theſe, and men, deſtitute: of better ſecurity, would 
take to them and finiſh them; but. theſe, though the firſt houſes, could 
not be long their only habitations. The mud wall tenement- naturally 
roſe firſt, for we may very well believe that early cabins worte built with 
delay. The ſun would harden theſe rude walls by its heat, and thence the 
mind of man would ſoon conceive the method of cutting out the wet 
clay into ſhapes, and drying it before uſing in his Houſe. Thus bricks 
muſt have. been an æarly invention, and: they would doubtleſs: have been 
in univerſal. uſe, had not nature diſcloſed to thoſe who dug for this poor 
material, her mines and ſtores of ſtone and marble. From the fight of 
theſe greater and nobler materials, men conceived the ideas of greater 
buildings. This is the plain and natural courſe of things, and this pro- 
ai nee the. origin o architecture; but when it happened, or what 
_ of the world, are points which dreaming monks might better 
ſtudy than people who enjoy the preſent. advantages of ſcience. It is e- 
nough for us to acknowledge the defect of information; and, vrhile we 
trace the progreſs of the art thus from reaſon, to ſay it is too old for hiſ- 
tory. Man's ſenſe-of feeling told him that he wanted a houſe for ſhelter 
and defence; and his reaſon, given him by the Creator for that purpoſe, 
taught him how to ſet about it. | 

The next thing to be conſidered is, the giving the edifice a proper 
ſtrength; the Houle is to be ſuited either to the condition of the perſon 
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who is to inhabit it, or to the place where it ſtands ; the firſt is the point 
in building by commiſſion, for a family; the other in building for a 
chance of letting. The latter is the common practice in great towns; 
but, even in that, there is ſomething to be conſidered with reſpect to fait - 
ing to the inhabitant. Though the architect in this cafe will not know 
who is to live. in his edifice, yet he can very well gueſs of what rank he 
will be, and this according to the place where it ſtands ; thus much is 
to be conſidered in building in this general and random way; the ſtreet, 
or ſquare, the neighbourhood, the conveniences, and the other concur- 
rent circumſtances, will inſtruct the builder; for he would be very in- 
diſcreet who ſhould build a ſhed in Groſvenor · ſquare, or a palace on Salt 
Petre Bank; and thus far he will be able to proportion the building to 
the tenant, or. purchaſer, though unknown. F 
After this firſt conſideration of the general condition and extent of the 
building, comes the article of ſtrength.” Whatſoever be the ſize, the ſo- 
lidity muſt be proportioned; for — the houſe is not able to ſupport 
itſelf, all other care is loſt upon it. We ſee a ſtrangę difference between 
the buildings of earlier ages, and tkoſe of the preſent time, in reſpect of 
this article of ſtrength, but the reaſon is plain; the nature of the tenures 
in London has introduced the art of building lightly: The ground land- 
lord .is to come into poſſeſſion at the end of a ſhort term, and the build 
er, unleſs his Grace tie him down to articles, does not chuſe to employ 
his money to his advantage. It is for this reaſon we ſee houſes built for 
ſixty, ſeventy, or the ſtouteſt of this kind for ninety-nine years. - The 
care they ſhall: not ſtand longer than their time occafions many to fall? 
befote it is expired nay, ſome have carried the art of flight building ſo 
far, that their Houſes have fallen in before they were tenanted. From 
this general practica, in the common way of working. has been intro- 
duced the ſame conduct in better buildings; and it is not often that we 
ſee a ſtructure, like the Horſe Guards, built for poſterity. But what-' 
ever be the occaſion, there is nothing that more deſerves or demands the 
interpoſition of the legiſlative power; the ſafety of the ſubject is the con- 
cern of every wiſe government; and it is certain the preſent method of 
running up houſes in London, not only diſgraces us in the eyes of ſtran- 
gers, but threatens continual diſaſters. Till ſuch a controul ſhalt be laid 
upon bad builders by publit authority, thoſe who have more ſkill and 
more integrity ſhould diftinguith themſelves from them by theit wor- 
Tuo things give ſtrength to a building, the choice of good materials, 
and the putting them well together; and the firſt care, in the regard of 
ſtrength, is. that the, ſupports be equal to the weight they carry; theſe 
ſupports are, in common building, plain walls. When walls are not 
able to ſuppott the incumbent force, recourfe is had to ſpars and but 
treſſes ; but theſe are an unſeemly and very diſagreeable fight, To _ ; 
| | _ 4 | | - this, 
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this, the architect ſhoutd conſider in time what the force, or preſſure; wilt 
be, and proportion the ſolidity accordingly ; great arches. are the moft 
fubje& to impair the ſtrength of walls in this manner, but they ſhould 
be lightened, and the wall ſtrengthened in: the original, ſtructure of the 
building. The occaſion on which buttreſſes admit of moſt excuſe, is on: 
the outſide of Gothic churches ; though in theſe a good architect could 
have contrived. to avoid the need of them, by lightening the arch, and 
ſtrengthening the wall in its plain, perpendicular form. When we ſee 
this ſort of ſuppert on any other occaſion, it is a great diſgrace to the ar- 
chitect. The architect having thus, by an honeſt choice of materials, 
and a judicious manner of proportioning the ſuperſtructure to the ſup- 
ports, taken care of the main conſideration of ſtrength, the next regard 


is to be ſhewn to proportion and regularity, in the diſtribution of the ſe- 
veral parts. | 1 
T Fd extent of ground being determined, the materials choſen, and the- 
weight of the roof, and thickneſs of the walls, ſettled in the builder's: 
mind, he is next to conſider the article of proportion. Here is-a ſpace- 
to be covered with building; and the great conſideration is its diviſion- 
into parts, for different uſes, and their diſtribution.. In this regard is to- 
be had to two things, the convenience of the inhabitant, and the beauty 
and proportion of the fabric. Neither of theſe ſnould be conſidered in- 
dependently of the other, becauſe if it be, the other will not fail to be 
ſacrificed to it; and this, w hich would be very diſagreeable, is never ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. If the Houſe be for a perſon. in trade, the firſt and 
principal attention muſt be ſhewn to the article of convenience; but with 
this the builder ſhould always carry in his mind the idea of. beauty, pro- 
rtion, and a regular diſtribution of the parts; that, whenever it can 
e done, he may favour the. one, while he is abſolutely conſulting the 
ſervice of the other; in the ſame manner, when the houſe is for a perſon. 
of faſhion, the beauty and proportional diſpoſition of: the parts is to be 
principally, conſidered ; yet the great and. needful article of convenience 
muſt not be diſregarded. In the building where there: is to be a ſhop; 
it would be abſurd to thruſt the parlour. into the middle of it, in order 
to give that room an exact r ; but, on the other hand, a little 
may be retrenched from ſome leſs conſpicuous parts of the ſhop, to en- 
large that neceſſary apartment behind it. The merchant's Houſe muſt: 
have warehouſe- room, but. that need not break in upon every apartment, 
becauſe there is no neceſſity for any exact. inch of ground in a particular 
ſpot. far this uſe, though there muſt be a certain quantity upon — 
The parlour, in a ſmall private Houſe, is a very. convenient room; 
but, as it is not the apartment of moſt ſhew, there is. na neceſſity it 
ſhould reduce the paſſage to an alley; and in larger Houſes, inhabited 
dx perſons of diſtinction, there muſt be anti- chambers, and rooms where 
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ople of buſineſs may attend the owner's leiſure. Theſe muſt not be 
Il conſtructed, becauſe thoſe of ſome rank may often wait in them; and 
beſide, every thing in a great Houſe ſhould have an air of grandeur ; but, 
on the other hand, the care of rendering theſe convenient and proper for 
their uſe, is not to extend ſo far as to intrench upon the rooms of ſtate: 
and elegance. | | 


The proportion of the ſeveral. parts of an edifice is of two kinds; for 
they are to be adapted, in this reſpect, firſt to the whole building, and 
afterwards to one another. It is ſtrange to ſee that many of our archi- 
tes, who have been. able to plan out. the whole of a good building; 
have miſcarried miſerably in the proportion of its parts. It is in this the: 
ancient architects are. found, by all that remains of them, to have been» 
moſt particularly excellent; they formed at once an idea of the whole: 
ſtructure they deſigned, and of all its apartments, and it is evident they 
throughout kept that general idea always in remembrance. It is hence 
we ſee ſuch a perfect harmony in all their works. It is in this the ſtudent 
who would diſtinguiſh. himſelf in architecture ſhould principally follow: 
them in the diſpoſition of a houſe. The firſt kind of proportion is that 
of the ſeveral parts to the whole; and in- this reaſon is a very plain and 
general guide. We may divide Houſes under three heads, the large, the 
middling, and the ſmall; and in each of theſe claſſes plain ſenſe will 
dictate, that the ſeveral apartments ſhould be of the ſame character with 
the whole; that the rooms in the large houſe ſhould be large, in the 
middling, they ſhould be middling, and in the ſmall they ſhould always 
alſo be ſmall. This is proportioning the parts of a building to the whole ;. 
and this rule, which is directed by common reaſon, is confirmed by alli 
the writers on architecture; for ſciences are built upon reaſon, and ex- 
perience which ſupports her determinations. 42 

The dimenſions not only of every room, but of every part of a Houſe: 
whatſoever, ſhould be laid in a. juſt proportion to the extent of the: 
ground plan; far it would. be abſurd to ſee a great Houſe divided into a 
rukitude of cloſets, or a little Houſe conſiſting only. of a hall and dining 
room. Here proportion falls in with the rule of convenience; for ſuch a 
Houſe would not be more abſurd than inconvenient. The apartments 
being thus ſuited. to the Houſe in general, are next to be proportioned to- 
one another; this, one would think, were as rational and plain a precept 
as the other, yet we ſee it continually. violated. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee a houſe built for the ſake of one room; and in that caſe 
the reſt not being proportioned to that room, it ſeems not to belong to» 

the Houſe, and there wants that ſymmetry which is the great beauty in 
building. In Houſes which have been ſome time built, and which have 
not had an out of proportion room, the common practice is to build one 
to them; this always hangs from one end, or ſticks to one ſide, of the 
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and which loads and generally diſcredits the reſt of the edifice. This is 
the reigning taſte of the preſent time, a taſte which tende to the diſcou- 
ragement of all good and regular architecture, but which the builder 
will be often under 8 to comply with, for he muſt follow the 
fancy of the proprietor, not his own judgment. Whatever the falſe taſte 
of any particular time may adopt, the builder though he complies with 
it from the orders he receives, yet he muſt never ſuppoſe that the caprice, 
vor faſhion, can change the nature of right and wrong. He muſt remem- 
ber that there is ſuch a thing as truth, though the preſent mode will not 
follow its ſteps ; and eſtabliſh it as a maxim in his own mind, that 
proportion and regularity are real ſources of beauty, and always of con- 
\ VENIENCE, * | : 5 
In the diſpoſition of parts in an edifice, it is incumbent upon the ar- 
chitect to give a proportion and harmony to the whole building, and to 
make every part of it as ſuitable to that whole as its nature wilt admit, 
yet he. muſt not endeavour to make all.equally elegant. This has been 
the falſe taſte of ſome, who have been profuſe of ornament, and yet have 
not been able to give any real beauty. They have wondered at the ef- 
fect, but this is. the reaſon; various parts of à Houſe are ſuited to variqus 
ſervices and purpoſes, and they are not all to be contrived for ſhew. 
The plainneſs.of ſome will ſet off, and ſhew to advantage the beauty of 
others. To avoid this error, when the architect has laid don the dimen- 
:fions of the ſeveral parts of the edifice, let him conſider which of theſe 
are calculated for greater, and which for leſſer ſervices, and accordingly 
. diſtribute” among them all that gives dignity or plainneſs. There is no 
okjection to plainneſs, when it is ſuited to the occaſion, and the variety 
between that and ſuch apartments as are ſpacious and elegant, gives a 
luſtre even to the latter; the plain decency of the Humbler rooms, while 
it is proper, becauſe it ſuits them to their Pens makes them alſo 
ſerve as a foil to the others. Thus much may be ſufficient to mention 
in this place, concerning thoſe ornaments whoſe foundation enters into the 
original. deſign of the apartments, all other decorations we ſhall ſpeak of 

.hereafter under their proper headʒles. 11 1 
. HyroTRACHEL10N, in architecture, denotes a little frieze in the Tuſ- 
can and Doric capitals, between the aftragal and annulets, called ey ſe 
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ny or WTR athef calyatienrs, an ee de to door 
bo as ET the u org cx ſts at thie ſides of 'window-framies;- and! 
Peg brickhyers, it aetes the vpright fides of the chimnies, from the: 
hearth to tlie matitle-tree/!! 51 
Ler- Hove, is a building entries to preſerve Ice for the uſe of a. * 
-irr che ſummer ſeaſon. Ice: hovſes are more generally uſed in wart 
tries; than with us, particularly in Italy, where the meaneſt e perſon, 
who rents a houſe, has His vault: or dullar for Ice:. © 
' JeunNooRAPHY; in architecture, a deſctiption or draught 6 of the plat- 
form ot gfomnd-work of: a houſe; or other building,. Ox it is the geo- 
metrical — er platform 'of an edifice” or hauf, or the ground-Wotit 
of an hoy | delineated. upon. paper, deſetihing 8 form. f 
the rer aps ts; tome, windows,  ehimnies} &c In penſpeRtive,. 
the view: of any Sing var ol) b Aaroniero tpn nant Juſt at 
the baſd'of "it... Among peintere le Ggnifics a deſcrip 1 
ancient tüte of marble and of buſts and of = 
rr inbfieſco}? Moſuic' works, at anden pleces' f miintleute) 5+ 
— 7 teren uſed-to expreſs ifalvia, or . fall — uch 
a: pier, or pilaſter, and v rhe firſt! lone from: Wxenes al 
5 riugs : Sometimes the enta of the order ſerie fbr the 41 
poſt'o arch; and this ths: Boch race: „ 95.6; 
InsvLATED, in architecture, detached from. y ocker ee K 
church is inſulated hem it ſtands contiguous to no lochen edifice; and: (or. 
any other building. The word eonies from the Batin -. dnſufl, an i041, 
theſe buildings being ſeparate from others as iſlands ate from the'comri. 
nent, or neareſt main fande. A eolumn that ſtands alone;. and free from: 
any wall is called an Inſulated column. The colamms of! the 5 
temples of the ancients were Infolates x the” monument is Bonden is an 
Inſulated: column. n 9! 1% 10 
Irena TION in Weines impkes the Wave beet. 
columns, which. is always hag properties to the Beers, and bulk of ; 
the columns. * 4 . 4 _ New ors 10 
IxVENTIOM, i paintin the ehoice © : the painter makes t 
the objec Mar ars Brin enters cee genen uh his jt ei 3k ln 
Jois rs, er JovsTs, in alchite cute; thoſe pieces uf timber ſramed 
into the girders and ſummers, on whielt the boards of the iflbotr-are laid. 
Idiſts are from ſix to eight ſquare; and * ſeldom to lie at a 
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greatet diſtance from each other than iten, or at odd bez esu ndr 
ought they ever to bear a greater length than den feet, of to ces; into. 
the wall than eight inches, All Joilts on the back of a chimney ought 
to be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches diſtance from the back. Some 
carpenters furr their Joiſts, as they call it; that is, they lay two rows of 
Joiſts, one over another, the undermoſt of which are framed level with 
the,underſide,o the girder; and the ie lie qraſs the do wer 
ones, lig leyel dvitha the upper fide: of the girder: 9 ©; 8 Gus : 
Tonic; ORDER, one of the three; original orders, of the S of 4 
middle nature between the Doric, which was their plaineſt; - and the Co- 
rigthian, which was their moſt ornamented. It is A the middle order 
of ehe five, taking in the two added: by the Romans, the Tuſcan, and Dag 
being ſtronger, the Corinthian and Compoſite, N 
baſe of the Ionic conſiſts of a totus and two cavettos, with 
«tween. them. Vitruvius was the inventor of this baſe, TA is. A 
to cenſure, bevel ſmaller, and conſequently weaker.in the lower 5 5 the 
upper part. dnn. when, they gave haſe to this, order, 
Attic : often they gave it none. Many give the Ionic the Corin! in at 
but this, SEE better than its. own. is not ſo well as: the Attic. The 
ſhaft is eighteen ſemi- diameter, tor nine diameters, in height; in ſome 
of the ancient buildings it has but ſixtaen ſmi-diameters,- Which is the 
preſent proportion of the Doric; but the Doric was then lower: when 
they gave the Doric ſixteen, they raiſed the Ionic to eighteen, to preſerve 
the diſtinction. When the ſhaft af the Ionic is Am the flutings Would 
be twenty, four; and they are often filled up with a cable or baton for 
One- hid of the ke and the reſt of their ſpace left empty. Some 
make the flutings of the Ionic thirty, in which they have the authority of 
Vitruvius to ſupport them. In theſe things, architects take great liber- 
ties: the only fluted: Ionic column we know of among the remains of the 
antique in Rome, is that in the temple of F ortuna Virilis, and the flut- 
there are only twenty. 

The, capital i in the Ionic order conſiſts of thank parts, an abacus, a "21 
which. i is the holloy of the volute, and an ovolo, under which is an aſtra- 
gal. The abacus ſupports the entablature, the rind produces the ſcrolls 
or _ which are the great characteriſtics of this order, and the 
ovolo is. frequently c Hd. The Ionic entablature has its architrave di- 
vided into faces its freeze is often made to ſwell, but this is not found 
in the moſt ancient buildings; and the cornice has ſimple modillions. 
The Tonic is an -ofgder' that ſtands as a medium between the ſtrong and 
rich. It is faid the famous temple, of Diana at E pheſus-was of this order ; 
at preſent it ĩs much om mchurohens? nnd, when IN has a 
wy ane del eg: Tv -: noma) boon evabiy 
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part. of. 70 Spee vital, in lieu of the ionic, ng that 01 the 
temple of Concord, whoſe four ſides arcalike, To render it a little more 
beautiful, the volute may be made a little oval and inclining. 
IRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecture, a column ien 36 * de- 
viate from the proportions of any of the five ordets, but whoſe ornaments, 
* in the ſhaft or capital, are g and ill choſen. a 5 
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1 U +. 5 de 22d + lo bay 
Exx, in | naval 8 Sf principal” piece of 0 5 aid 
upon the blacks, which ſupports. the whale fabric of a ſhip in the 
manner as the back- bone uſtains; the body. When this 8 1 3s) 
of a ſufficient depth in one piece, there is a ſtrong thick plank faſtened 
to the bottom, called the falſe keel, alſo ſerves to faye the bottom 
of the main keel. 

Key, is a well-known ale 3 ening and butting the lock 
of doors, cheſts, rern, The names of the ſeveral parts 
of a Key are theſe : u dels dell. drilled i into the end of the ſhank ; the 
ſtep, or dap-ward; pi: 9.246 the middle- ward; the croſs- ward; 
the main- ward; the pot; the bow-ward z che bow, or handle; and the 
piece of ſteel containing the wards, is called the bit of the Key. 

Key-STowe of an arch, or vault, that Pe at the Mo. or vertex of 
an arch, to bind the two * together.. 6 
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LAcux Ax, the ancient name for what we call a ſaffit, Sago: it con- 
liſted only of compartments, ſunk or. hollowed, without the diviſion. of 
platbands, or ſpaces between the ſeveral pannels. But when they were 
added, it was called Laquear.. 

_-, LANTERN, in architecture, a little dome raiſed over the roof of 4 
beilling. to give light, and ſerve as a crowning to the fabric. =; 
LAQUEAR, in ancient architecture, is a term for what we expreſs. by 
the Italian word ſoffir, a cieling divided into compartments, and tho 
ornamented with platbands. Where there were the hollow compartments 
7 | on ly, 
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only. they called it Lacunar, froth Lacus à hollow place: but when! there 
were theſe other ornaments, the ey called it Laquear, from: the tows. of the 
phtbands reſembling nooſes, laquei.. lend 
LARMIER, in architecture, à large ſcquare flat and maſſ/ member of 
a cornice, placed between the eymatium and the ovols, and called alſo 
the "rome Its uſe is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe it to, fall at à dif. 
tance from the wall drop by deop. It has its ee ee 
lurme being French for a tear. d e 
Lr AvkEs, in architecture, are ornaments 4 E. x to the en- 
tablatures of the orders, and other parts of decorated bui 88 they are 
either twiſted into feſtoons, or ſpread. irtegularly over a freeze, or other 
part. The ancients uſed. two kinds of Leaves, the one natural, the other- 
imaginary z among the natural were thoſe of the laurel, palm, acanthus,, 
and olive: but they took ſuch. liberties. in the forms of theſe, that they 
might be called in a great meaſure imaginary too. The introducing ima- 
ginary Leaves reflected upon their taſte, for it was an inſult upon nature; 
and in this very unpardonable, that nothing the art of the preiteſt ſculptor 
can invent in this, way will ever come up anc ber is afforded" in nature; 
the variety of Leaves being endleſs, and their forms, in innumerable 'in- 
4 in the higheſt degree elegant. We fee a deal uf this'imagi- 
e Gothic ornaments,. without wonder, ' becaufe theſe all 
Gr 15 t to, hore lg but it 1 is with. concern and AI we 
meet 75105 it in 
Lxyzz, among arperiters aq paviours, balls of & ; role in, 
the middle whereof” is fitted; at Tight angles, another ow . 
at the top of which: is faſtenedt a fine; which, when is . 4 
cial line # right angles with: the baſe, ſhews: donde the kid baſe is borizon- 
ul. Sometimes this Level is all of 
Among maſons, it is compoſtd; o ice” = 88 join ed as to en an 
iſoceles- rectangle, ſomewhat: ke a Roman A, at week whereof is. 
faſtened a thread, from which hangs a plummet that paſſes over a fiducial 
line, marked in the middle of the baſe, when the thing to which the 
Level is applied is horizontal; but declines from the mark when the thing 
is lower on. one ſide than on the other. 
Linx. in architecture, a piece of timber that lies horiz oyer 
door-polts ts and wihtlbw-jambs, as well to bear the thickniſs' df thei wall 
over it, as to bind the fides of the wall together. | 
Lis, or LisTELL, in architecture, is a little n Sen Swing 
to crown, or to accompany a larger; or ſometimes divide the flutings of 
a column. The word comes" from the Italian fell! fignifying'« little 
girdle, or band; it is called alſo the fillet, and by fore a ſquare. 5 
„I. ock, a well-known instrument for ſecuring doors, chefs, ce. and 
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Dorurzx, im architecture, a kind of window over the cornice, in the 
roof of a building: ftanding-j ndiculacly-over a naked wall, and. ſerv- 
ing to Haminate! the! uppet ſtoty. Luthefns ate of various forms, as 
_ NAPA Year REO er Abu flat OY ec” | 
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Miri ert 2 Kind of vgs dh dme uſed ho itificers who 
—— with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, maſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe mal- 
lets are commonly round; and ho Joiners, how aq &C. who work 
with ſquare headed Mallets. 

 ManTLe, or Manes Tanz, m anchitsdute, 1 part of the 
chininey,. or that piece of timber whicls:is laid acroſs the Jaumbs, and 
faſtains the compartment of the ehimney- piece. 

MARBLE, a genus of foſſils, being bright and beautiful ſtones, com- 
poſed of fraall.feparate coneretions, moderately hard, not giving fire with 
ſteel; fermenting- with, and ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and calcining in a 
ſlight fire. The colours of Marbles being à very obvious and ſtriking 
9 they are arranged according to them in the following diviſions. 
1. Of ther white plam Marbles there ate two ſorts; the Parian Marble of 
the aneients, and ſtatuary Marble of the moderns, an extremely bright 
and elegant Marble; and the Carrara Marble; a very. fine Marble, more 

— unck eloſe than the fonmers hut leſs bright. 2. Of the plain yel- 

5 1h Marbles there is Only one fort; which is a ' hard; pale y and 
ba 


Marble, found in! many of Ital Of the bluiſh and black 
es there are a great — eciog: 48 * Marble, Baſaltes, &c. 
4 07 the plain green Marbles is only one kind, the Lacedemonian 
Marble of the ancients; f. The pale voloured gt whitiſh brown, com- 
monly called Darby Marble. 6. T green Marbles with. ſhells. 7. The 
black Coraltiode Matble with and withour-thells.- B. Of the ms 2 
kiegatec Machte chere are u reat man cies, variegated with pu 
brown, red) blue,” & e. . 8 ae — Marbles there are 
likewiſe ſeveral forts, ſome with red veins; others withowhite, black, or 
brown veins: 107 Of the yellow veined-and 1 vark Marbles ſome are 
veined with putple, and others with blue, 11, Of the black variegated 
Marbles} ſome are veined With white; and others with blue, rng red, 
e. 12. The green variegated Marbles are likewiſe: diſtinguiſhed by the 
colour of their veins. x47 The een Marbles are varie gated, ſome 
with black and others with: green ſpots. 14. The: red varie Marble 
kgs ag] > the Italians, with white and gokÞ veins. 7 h 
my of Marble is performed by: fit rubbing therm well withia:freo- 
ies or pb till the — of the axe are worn off, then with-pumice- 
ſtone, and afterwards" with emery. 
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Colouring of Marble. The colouring of Marble is a nice art, and in 
order to ſuceeed in it, the pieces of Marble, on which the experiments 
are tried, muſt be well poliſned, and. elear from the leaſt ſport or vein. 
The harder the Marble is, the better it will bear the heat neceſſary in. the 
operation; therefote, alabaſter and the common ſoft white Marble are very 
improper to perform theſe operations upon. Heat is always neceſſary for. 
the opening the pores of the Marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the co- 
Jours ; but the Marble muſt never be made red-hot, for then the texture 
of the Marble itſelf is injured, and the eolours are burnt, and. laſe their 
beauty. Too ſmall a degree of heat is as bad as too great; for in this caſe, 
though the Marble receive the colour, it will not be fixed in, nor ſtrike 
deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike even cold, but they, are never fo 
well ſunk in as when a juſt degree of heat ig uſed. The proper: degree is. 
that which, without: making the Marble red, will malze the. liquor boil 
upon its ſurface. The menſtruums uſed ta: ſtrike in the colours, muſt be 
varied according to the nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixivium made 
with horſe's:or dog's urine, with four parts. of quick- lime, and one 
of pot · aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; common ley of wood-aſhes does 
very well for others; for ſome, ſpirit of wine is beſt; and, for others, only 
Tiquors, or common white-wW- ine: 

The colours which: have been found: to: ſuceeed beſt with the peculiar 
menſtruums, are theſe: ſtone- blue diſſolved in ſix times the quantity of 
ſpirit of wine, or of the urinous lixivium; and that colour which the 
painters call litmouſe, diſſolved in eommon ley of wood-aſhes. . An extract 
of ſaffron, and that colour made of: bũckthorn berries, and called by the 
painters ſap- green, both ſucceed well diſſolved in urine and quick- lime, 
and tolerably well in a ſpirit of wine. Vetmillion, and a fine powder of 
cochineal, ſucceed alſo very well in the fame liquors. Dragon's blood. 
ſucceeds very well in ſpirit of wine, as does alſo a tincture of logwood in 
the ſame ſpirit. Alkanet root gives a fine colour, but the only menſtruum 
to be uſed for this is oĩl of 'turpentine*: for neither ſpirit of wine, nor any 
lixivium, will do with it. There is another kind of ſanguis draconis, 
called Dragon's blood in tears, which, mixed with urige alone, gives a 
very elegant colour. ti | es 0 

Beſides theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, there are, ſome co- 
lours which are to be laid on dry and unmixed. Theſe are dragon q hlaod, 
of the pureſt kind, for a red; gamboge for a yellow; green- Wax for a 
green; common brimſtone, pitch and turpentine, for a browii colour. 
The Marble, for theſe experiments, muſt be made conſiderably hot, and 
then the colours are to be rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe 
colours, when once given, remain immutable; others are eaſily changed 
or deſtroyed. Thus the red colour given by dragon's blyod, or by a de- 

| | | N | coction 
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coction of logwood, ll be wholly taken away: by oil- of tartgr, and the 
poliſh of the Marble not hurt by it. 

A fine gold colour is given in the following, manner ; take. crude ſal 
armoniac, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, of each equal quantities; white vitriol 
ſucceeds. beſt, and all muſt be thoroughly mixed in fine powder. 

The ſtaining of. Marble to all the degrees of red or yellow, by ſolutions 
of dragon's blood or gamboge, may be done by reducing theſe gums to 
powder, and grinding. them, with the ſpirit of wine, in. a glaſs mortar ;. 
but, for ſmaller attempts, no method is fo good as the mixing a little of 
either of theſe powders with ſpirit of. wine, in a ſilver ſpoon, and hold- 
ing it over burning charcoal. By this. means a fine tincture will be ex- 
tracted, and, with a pencil dipped in this, the fineſt. traces. may be made 
on the Marble, while. cold, which, on tlte heating it afterwards, either 
on ſand, or in a baker's oven, will all fink. very deep and will remain per: 
fectly diſtinct in the ſtone. 

Arundelian Marbles, ancient Marbles with a chronicle. of the City of. 
Athens inſcribed on them, many years before our Saviour's birth, pre- 
ſented to the univerſity of. Oxford. by by Thomas, earl of Arundel, whence: 
the name. 

Mason, a-perſon. employed under the direction of an: architect, in the 
raiſing of a ſtone building. 

MAsoxRV, in general a branch of architecture, nig in the art 
of hewing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them level or perpendicular, 
for the uſes of building; but in a more limited ſenſe, Maſonry is the art. 
af aſſembling and joining ſtones together with mortar. 

All the kinds of Maſonry now in uſe may be reduced to theſe five, 
viz, bound Maſonry ;: that. of brick-work, where. the. bodies and projec- 
tures of the ſtones incloſe ſquare; ſpaces, or pannels, &c..ſet with bricks; 
that de moilon, or ſmall work, where the courſes are equal, well ſquared, 

and their edges or beds ruſticated; that where the courſes are unequal, 1d g 
that filled up in the middle with little tones and mortar. | 
_ Masaqvss, in architecture, certain, groteſque faces, uſed. to fill vacant 
Pane as friezes, pannels of doors, keys of arches, &c.. 

. Mass1vs, among. builders, an. epithet given to whatever is too 6 
ſolid ; thus a maſſive column is one too ſhort and thick for the order 
' Whoſe capital it bears, and a Maſſive wall is one. whaſe.opening or lights. 
are too ſmall in proportion. 

Mausor ux, a magnificent tomb, or faccral monument. The word 
is derived from Mauſolus, king of Caria, to whom Artemiſa, his widow, 
erected a moſt ſtately monument, eſteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, and called it, from his name, Mauſoleum. | 

Mr rorks, in architecture, is a name given to the ſquare mee beten 
5 triglyphs of the Doric frieze, - We have obſerved before, 2 the 

oric. 
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Doric frieze is ornamented with triglyphs, or channelled figures; theſe 
are placed at certain diſtances one from another, and the ſpaces between 
one and another of them are the Metopes. The diſtance at which the 
triglyphs regularly ſtand, makes theſe ſquare. They are ſometimes left 
naked, but they were adorned among the ancients with parts of beaſts, 
inſtruments of facrifice, and other figures; and they have in general ſome- 
thing placed 2 them in the modern works of elegance, according to 
50 Ney ot he architect. The ancient uſe of the Doric was in tem- 
ples, and ſome would reſtrain it to them at this time, becauſe of the dif- 
ficulty there is of managing a frieze thus neceſſarily divided in common 
buildings. When there is a ſpace leſs than the proper Metope, as at the 
corner of the Doric frieze, it is called a ſemi-Metope, or demi-Metope. 
MezAuiN E, a Kind ef little ſtory, called alſo an enterſtole, it is placed 
between two principal ſtories, and ſerves for apartments for upper ſervants, 

MinvuTe, architects expreſs by this term a thirtieth part of a ſemi · di- 
ameter of a column, that is, a ſixtieth part of a diameter; and ſome- 
times, ſpeaking of weights, the twelfth part of an oun ge. 
- Mopexxn, architects diſtinguiſh buildings of former ages into three 


Calaſſes, antique, antient, and modern; the two firſt terms are exactly the 


ſame in theĩt᷑ original ſenſe, but they appropriate them to different mean- 
ings. Antique ſignifies a remain that was executed when the arts were in 
their greateſt purity and perfection; and ancient, an old piece of work, 
but not of that perfect truth. The word Modern is uſed as diſtinguiſhed 
from both theſe; but its ſenſe is not well ft; ſome mean, by modern 
ſtructures, thoſe Gothic buildings which are ſo common at this time, and, 
though built long fince, are Modern in comparifon of the names juſt 
mentioned; others, by Modern buildings, mean the Italian method, but 
chat is only the antique revived. Others exprefs' by this term the new 
whimſical ſtructures, which have fo much of fancy and fo little judg- 
ment ot taſte; that they deſerve no name at all. It is a reflection upon our 
country to call theſe Modern, as if the general taſte were as much de- 
Praved as that of the few particular people who erect theſe baubles. 
Mop1LL1oNns, in architecture, ate ornaments in the entablatures of the 
richer orders. They are little brackets, or conſqles; and their place in 
the entablature is unger the ſoffit, or bottom of the drip. They ought 
to be ſo placed that one always may be over the middle of the columns. 
Theſe Modillions are moft of all uſed in the Corinthians order,” in which 
they are OE in the Tonic -and'* Compoſite they are 
more ſimple And in the other orders they are not properly uſed at all. 
The word is Italian, with 3 different Tpe ling, aug lion! fignifying the 
ſame thing. They ſeem to be mtroduced-as fuppotts, but are nothing 
more than ornaments. Their form is commonly that of the letter 8, and 
ted to che ſöflit of the cornice. The word mutule was originally uſed 
* in 
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ia common with modillion, as ſignifyingoin every reſpect the fame thing ; 


but at this time it is confined to the Doric order. a The mutules in the 


Doric always anſwer ta the triglyphs. 


Mopurx, in architecture, a certain meaſure or bigneſs, taken at plea- 
ſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and the ſymmetry, or 
diſpoſition of the whole building. Architects generally chooſe the ſemi- 


diameter of the bottom of the column for their Module, and this they 


ſubdivide into parts or minutes. The. Module of Vignola, which is a 


ſemi- diameter, is divided into twelve parts in the 1 Doric, and 


— 7 


into eighteen for the other orders. The Module of Patladio;» Scamozzi, 


M. Cambray, Deſgodetz, Le Clerc, &. which is alſo equal to thecſemi - 


diameter, is divided into thirty parts or / minutes in all the orders. The 
whole height; of. the column is divided by ſome into twenty. parts: for the 


Doric, twenty- two and a half for :the Ionic, twenty-five for the Ro- 


man, &c. and one of theſe parts is made by a Module to regulate the reſt 
of the building by. There are two ways of determining the meaſures, 
or. proportions; of buildings. The. firſt is by a fixed; ſtandard meaſure, 


which is uſually the diameteri of the lower: part of the. column, called a 
Module, ſubdivided into ſixty parts, called: minutes. In the ſecond there 
are no minutes, nor- any certain or ſtated{diviſfion-of the Module, but it is 
divided occafionally- into as many parts: as judged neceſſary; thus the 


height of the attic baſe, which is half the Module, is divided either into 


three, to: have, the height of the plinthæ or into four, for that of the 

reater torus ; or into fix for that of the leſſer. Both theſe manners 
— been practiced by the:-ancientias well vas the modern architects; but 
the ſecond, Which was that chiefly uſad: among the ancients, is, in the 

opinion of M. Perault, the preferable. As Vitruvius has leſſened his mo- 
dule in the Doric: order, which is the diameter of the lower part: of the 
other orders, ond has reduced that great Module to a mean one, which: 1s 


the ſemi-diameter, the Module! is here ræduced to the third part for the 
ſame reaſon, viz to detetmine the ſeveral; meaſutes without: a fraction. 


For in the Doric order, beſides that the right of the: baſe, as: in the other 
orders, is determined by one 6f thoſe: mean Modules, the ſamt Module 


gives likewiſe, the height of the capital, architrave, triglyphs; and me- 


topes. But qur little Module, taken from the third of the fliameter uf 


the lower patt of the column has ſes : mueh more extenſive for hy this 


the height of the pedeſtals or columns and: entablatures in al) ther orders 


are: determined without: a fraction. As rthen the great Module or diame- 
ter of the column has ſixty minutes and the mean Module, or half the 


diameter, thirtz minutes, our little Module has twenty. ni 1001 & ct 
II Mer E, 18 à maſſiye wrork of largo ſtones laid in the ſea by means of coß- 


* 


feredams, extemdipgi before a port, either to defend the harbour fror 
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the impetuolity of the waves, or to prevent the paſſage of ſhips with- 


out leave. 11 ee e e ee e e 
Morkx-HEAp, a ſort: of pier, mound, or artificial iſthmus, ' built 
athwart the outer part of a little bay, and joining to ſome head or iſland, 
to form a retreat for ſhipping. ee e OUTS 35 . 
MovorrERE, in architecture, a kind of temple, round, and without 
walls, having a dome ſupported by columns. 
 MoyuMenT, in architecture, a building deſtined to preſerve the me- 
mory, &c. of the perſon wh O raiſed it, or for whom it was raĩſod; ſuch 
are a triumphal arch, a mauſoleum, a pyramid, &c. b te 
Moox-Sronx, a valuable ſtone much uſed in the coarſer works of the 
preſent builders ; being truly a white granite, of a marbly texture. 
Mon rISs R, or Mons rersg, in carpentry,” &ca kind of joint, where- 
in a hole of a certain depth is made in a piece of timber, which-is to 
receive another piece called a tenow. | 0 20 
MosAlc-Wonxk, is an aſſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, 
precious ſtones, &c. of various colours cut ſquare, and cemented on 4 
ground of ſtucco, in ſuch.a manner as to imitate the colours and degra- 
dations of painting. The materials uſed for theſe works are little pieces 
. of glaſs of all the different ſhades in every tint or colour, like thoſe of 
the ſine Engliſh worſted uſed in needle · work. The glaſs is firſt caſt in- 
to thin cakes, which are after wards cut into long pieces of · a different 
thickneſs. Many of the pieces uſed in the works on roofs and ceilings, 
which are conſequently ſeen only at a great diſtance, appear to be a fin- 
ger's breadth ; but the finer works conſiſt only of glaſs pins, if we 
make uſe of that expreſſion, not thieker than a common ſewing needle, 
ſo that a portrait of four feet ſquare ſhall take up two millions of ſuch 
pins or ſtuds. | Theſe pins are ſo cloſely.joined together, that after the 
piece is poliſhed, which is done in the ſame manner as looking-glafſes 
are poliſhed, it an hardly be diſcerned to be an arrangement of an in- 
finite number of particles of glaſs; but rather looks like a picture paint - 
ed with thee Aae colours, with .cryſtal placed before it. The ground 
an which theſe vitreous pieces are inlaid, is a paſte, compounded. of 
calcined marble, fine ſand, gum tragacanth, whites of eggs, and oil, 
It is at-ficſt ſo ſoft that the pieces are eaſily inſerted, and upon an over- 
ſight may be taken out again, and the paſte new moulded for the ad- 
miſſion of other pins or ſtuds; but by degrees it grows as hard as a 
ſtone, ſo that no impreſſion can be made on the work. This paſte is 
ſpread within a wooden frame, which, for large pieces, muſt not be leſs 
than a foot in breadth and thickneſs. - This frame is faſtened: with braſs 
tacks to a plate of the ſame inetal, or;to a ſtone ſlab; and as in capital 
pieces, which are often twenty feet by fifteen; this paſte-ground-muſt 
be above three quarters of a foot deep, and the pins or ſtuds as long, it 


may 
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we be concelyed" of bat weight ck! Pier mußt be. The 
pieces de = for Mo r aby diſt 15 place, are hot poliſhed ; but in 

Love rb mA "is a to give" thech the moſt beayti- 
"ful ahd Nhendisbppattace.* A piece of about eighty feet ſquare, if pec- 
formed with tolerable care and f icacy,, will em loy eig ht artiſts-for the 
ſpace of two ears. The ſtuds of, the ſeverat” 05 lie ready before 
the arkiſts it caſes; as the letters ute Hid before the cotpoſitors 1 in a 
printing - houſe: and ſuch is tlleir accurac in imitating the fineſt ſtrokes 
-6f the pencil, that een apparent difference betwixt the original 


inting and ſuch a copy is, that the. latter has a much finer luſtre, * 
the colours are mote vivid. 


"Method of ing Myysaic-Wor 6 Mar De tad eciaus ones — 
The — of 2515 e | f 1 


rble, Is 'uſta a 'mallive mar- 
ble, Siber whfte or black. On thls ground the deſigu is cut with a 


chiſſel, after it has been firſt calqued. After it has been cut of a con- 
ſiderable depth; i. e Fc, inch or more, the cavities are filled up with 
maxble of ber r, firſt falhioned according to the deſign, and 
reduced to the ſpieknel of the indentures with various inſtruments. 
To make the pieces tlius inſetted into the indentures cleave faſt, "whoſe 
ſeveral colours ate to [imitate th6ſe of defign, they uſe à ſtucco com- 
pore of lime and. marble-duſt; or a kind of maſtic, which is prepared 
y each workman after'a different manner pecullar to himſelf. 
The figures being marked opt, the painter or ſculptor himſelf draws 
with a pencil the colours of the figures, not determined by the ground, 
and in the fame manner makes ſtrokes or hatchings in the place where 
ſhadows are to be; and after he has engraven With the chiſſel all the 
ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them up with a black maſtic, compoſed 
partly of Burgundy-pitch poured on hot; taking off afterwards what is 
eas pwr with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which, together with 
ter and beaten cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the marble, 
and rendets the whole ſo even, that one would imagine it only e confiſted 
of one piece. 

This is the kind of Moſaic-work that is ſeen in the pompous church 
of the Invalids at Paris, and the fine chapel at Verſailles, with which | 
ſome entite apartments of that palace are incruſtated. | 
As for Moſaie · work of precious ſtones, other and finer inſtruments 
are required than thoſe uſed in marble, as drills, wheels, & c. uſed by 
lapidar ies and engrayers on ſtone. As none but the richeſt marbles and 
ſtones enter this work, to make them go the futther they are ſawn into 
the thinneſt leaves imaginable, ſcareeexcecding half a line in thickne(s ; 
the block to be ſawh is faſtened firmly with cords on the bench, Ind 
oily raiſech a little on a piece'of wood, ons or two inches bigh. Two 
iron pins, which are on one fide the block, and Which ſerve to faſten it, 


are 
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are put intg a vige contrixed fop. the purpgſe. pj og a kind of ſa or 
bow, made. of fine ral; Wire, bent / on a niece of Fond 1 8527 A 
with emery ſteeped. in Blk ; .the leaf. is gradually. faſhy following - 
the ſtroke of the deſi n. made . 1 paper, and glued on the; _ When 
there are pieces enough laſt 1 75 8 orm 1 entire — ebe pat of; 
the deſign, the ey Are. TN ew Wan 

The ground which up Its: a Wan e. is. uſually of . 
The matter wich which the ſtones are. joined together, is a maſtic, or kind 
of ſtucco, laid very thin on the leaves as they are e ; and this be- 
ing done, the leaves are applied with: plxerss. R 

Te any contour, or fide of a leaf be not either, ſquared 0 or, ang fuk. | 
fciently, ſo as to fit the. place ex N it. is: to be inverted, When 
it is too Jags, þ it 1s. to be brou 00 with .2_braſs file or raſp; and if 
x hel too lit eit manzged, hk dri Wand aide inſtrumegts uſed by 

apidaries. _ 

5 erk + 25 2? is. uſe in. large, works, as in pavementz or | 
churches, baſilics, and. p laces ; and in the incruſtatian. and ORG: of. 
the Walls. of the ſame edifices. 

As io that” of. eren ſtones, it. is only. uſed. in well x works, -as ag ots 
ments for altgr-pieces, tables. for rich \Eplinets,,, Precious. ones being ſo 
very dear. 

Mos au, is a temple or place. f ous martin, among the Ma- 
hommetans.. . AY Moſques are gs — built with 
ſtone ; before the chief gate there Ma ſquare. court, - payed. with White 
marble; and low galleries. round it, wh 3 as. We by marble 
pillars. In theſe galleries the Turks; a DES Sb or ore they go into 
the Moſque. About every Moſque. there are; fix. high towers, called mi- 
narets, each of which has three little open galleries, * aboye another; 
theſe towers, as well as the Moſques, are go oe with lead, nd, 1 | 
with gilding and other ornaments ; .and from, thence 8 
people are called to prayer by certain officers appointed at purpoſe... 
Flag yes or Moro, in the mechanic arts, Ws a ning cut. with, a 4 


others round, ſome are ſtrei it, Ohler 001 25 —— are kal, 
They carved, or adorns AL ſcülpture, either holloved pr in relievo; 
me again 3 are Frames e a Hllet, ,Others- are without, . as t Hacker e, 

7 ovolo, torus, ico 1 BP corona, 1 6% 4018 5 
„A doycine 1 1s the cytnatium, 0 rt that. in Which I 3 has the 
| gras projecture; the talon is s the ogee, in whit the ſwelling part 0 
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the-greateſt projection. The ovolo is a quarter round ſwelling. The ca- 
vetto is a quarter round hollowed; the aſtragal is ſmall and round, and has 
uſually its fillet; the dentell repreſents teeth; the plinth is a plain ſquared 
ſurface, whoſe uſe is generally to ſupport the baſe of a column. 
Cornices, door-caſes, and many other ornamental pieces, are formed 
out of a compoſition of Mouldings, All Mouldings in regular architec 
ture may be reduced to. three kinds, the rounded, the fquare, and 
the curved ; and from a combination of theſe which are the principal 
ones, and an occaſional mixture of the others, may be formed a great 
variety of beautiful pieces; but in Gothic architecture, we ſee fancy in- 
dulged at an extravagant rate to ſuperſede the uſe of the ancient and na- 
tural Mouldings. . | | 
| MULLER, a ſtone flat and even at the bottom, but round a-top, uſed 
for grinding of matters on a marble. The apothecaries uſe Mullers to 
prepare ſome of their teſtaceous powders, and painters for their colours, 
either dry or in oil. 
 MunimenT-Hovss, a little ſtrong room in a cathedral, college, or 
univerſity, deſtined for keeping the ſeal, charters, &c. of ſuch cathedral 
college, &c. 8 Ni | 1 
| MURAL ARCH, a wall, or walled arch, placed exactly in the plane of 
the meridian, for fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, or other inſtrument, in 
order to obſerve the meridian altitudes of the heavenly bodies. 
MuTULEs, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs what are more commonly 
called modillions, which are brackets or confoles. Others appropriate the 
word Mutule to theſe ornaments in the Doric order, and call e others 


only modillions. 


\ 
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NaiLs, in building, &c. ſmall ſpikes of iron, braſs, &c. which being 
driven into wood, ſerve to bind ſeveral pieces together, or to faſten ſome- 
thing upon them. The ſeveral ſorts of Nails are very numerous; as 
I. Back and bottom nails, which are made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt 
and not open the wood. 2. Clamp-nails, for faſtening the clamps in 
building, &c. 3. Claſp-nails, whoſe heads claſping and ſticking into 
the wood, render the work ſmooth, ſo as to admit a plane over it. 
4. Clench-Nails, uſed by boat and barge builders, and proper for any 
boarded buildings that are to be taken down ; becauſe they will drive 
without ſplitting the wood, and draw without breaking ; of theſe there 
are many forts. 5. Clout Nails, for nailing om Clouts to axle trees. 
6. Deck Nails, for faſtening of Decks in ſhips, doubling of ſhip- 
ping, and floors laid with planks. 7. Dog Nails, for faſtening of hipges 
on doors, &c, 8. Flat points, much uſed in ſhipping, and are proper 

| U u * where 
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where there is occaſion to draw and hold faſt, and no convenieney of 
clenching. 9. Jobent Nails, for nailing thin plates of iron to weod, as 
{mall hinges on cup- board-doors, &c. 10. Lead Nails, for nailing lead, 
leather, and canvas to hard wood. 17. Port-Nails, for nailing hinges to 
the ports of ſhips, 12. Pound Nails, which are four. ſquare, and are 
| —_ uſed in Eſſex, Norfolk and Suffolk, and fcarce any thing elſe ex- 
cept for paleing. 13. Ribbing Nails, principally uſed in ſhip building, 
for faſtening the ribs of ſhips in their places. 14. Roſe Nails, which 
are drawn four ſquare in the ſhank, and commonly in a round tool, as all 
common two- penny Nails are; in ſome countries all the larger fort of 
Nails are made of this ſhape. 1 5. Rother Nails, which have a full head, 
and are chiefly uſed in faſtening rother-irons to ſhips.. . 16. Round-head 
Nails, for faftening on hinges; or for any other uſe where a neat head is 
required; theſe are of ſeveral ſorts. 17. Scupper Nails, Which have a 
broad head, and are uſed for faſtening leather and canvas to wad, 
18. Sharp Nails, theſe have ſharp points and flat ſhanks, and are much 
uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, for nailing ſoft wood. 19. Sheathing- 
Nails, for faſtening ſnheathing- boards to ſhips. ao. Square-Nails, which 
are uſed for hard wood, and nailing up wall fruit. 21. Tacks, the fmak 
leſt of whichiſerye to faſten paper to wood; the middling for wool- 
cards, &c, and the larger for -upholfterers/and pumps. Nails are faid to 
be toughened when too brittle, by heating them in a fire-ſhovol, and 
putting ſome tallow or greaſe among them. Nails are fold at- ſix ſcore 
to the hundred: in lathing, five hundred are uſually allowed to a bundle 
of five feet laths, and ſix hundred to a bundle of ſix feet laths; in floor - 
ing, two hundred are ſufficient for a ſquare of flooring. " 
NaKkEeD,- is a term uſed to expreſs the plain ſurface of a wall, column, 
or other part of a building, in diſtinftion from the ornaments. Thus 
the Naked of a wall is the flat plain ſurface of the wall that receives the 
mouldings ; and the Naked of a column is its bare ſurface, | 
Nav, in architecture, the body of a church, where the people are 
diſpoſed, reaching from the balluſter, or rail of the choir, - to the chief door. 
EWEL, in architecture, the upright poſt which a pair of winding 
ſtairs turn about. £ | | | | | 
Nicuse, in architecture, a hollow ſunk into a wall, for the commodi- 
ous and agreeable placing of a ſtatue. The ordinary proportion of a 
Niche is to have two nin height and one in width; but M. Le Clerc 
makes their height ſomething more, the exceſs being to compenſate for 
the height of the pedeſtal or the ſtatue. The hollow is ſemi-circular at 
bottom, that is, in its plan; and at top it terminates in a kind of canopy. 
Niches have frequently an impoſt, and an archivolt or head- band, and the 
canopy wrought and enriched in the manner of a ſhell. The breadth of 


the archivolt may be made equal to a ſixth or ſeventh part of the Niche, 
an 
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and the height of the ãm poſt to a fiſth or ſixth part of the ſame ; and 
the inpaſt and archivobe! ought to cenſiſt of ſuch mouldings as have 
forge relation to "the! architekture 'of the place. Niches are ſometimes 
made with ruſtie - work, ſometimes with ſhell - work, and ſometimes of 
cradle or rr Niches are ſometimes made Haare, but theſe | 
Want all the beauty of che others! 4 | 
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 Oper16K; in are; a teas eee and lender Py- 
— raiſed” as an ornament, ani Tre nenthy charged either with in- 
ſoriptions or hieroglyphics: Obeliſſes appear to be of very great anti- 
quity, and to be firſt raiſed to tranſmit tb poſterity precepts of philoſo- - 
phy, Which were cur” in hieroglyphicil characters; afterwards 
were uſed to immortalize the great actions of heroes, and the memory 
ene The'firft Obelſſt mentioned in hiſtory Was 4 
ameſes, king ef Egypt, in the time of the Frojan war, which was 
— cubits high. Phius, another king of Egypt, raiſed one of forty- 
five cubits ; and Ptolemy Philadelphus, another of eighty-cight cubits, 
in me of Arfin6s. . Auguſtus erected one at Rome in the Campus 
Martius, Which ſerved to Mark the * * W horizontal dial, drawn 
on the pavement. They were cated by tian prieſts the fingers 
of the ſun, beeauſe they were made in i ee alſo to ſerve as Niles, or r 
gnomons, to mark the hours on the ground. The Arabs ſtill call = 
Pharoah's needles, whence Itaftans call them aguglia, and the French 
aiguilles. The proportions in the height and thickneſs are nearly the 
ſame in all Obeliſks ; their height being nine, or nine and a half, and 
ſometimes ten times their thickieſs z and their diameter at the top never 
leſs than half, and never greater than three-fourths of that at the bottom. 
OrF#ice, in architecture, in the plural denotes all the apartments 
appointed for neceſſury occaſions of a 1 or great houſe, as Titchens, . 
pantries, confectionaries, &c. 
 Dexx, or as it is ſometimes written, O. G. a moulding, part fwelling 
and part hollowed, fo that its outline reſembles a wave, When placed 
with the hollow part upward, it is called the upright Ogee, cima recta, 
or cymaſium; when the ſwelling part is upwards, it is C led an inverted | 
Ogee, a flat, and cima inverſa. 
Ox px, a column entire, conſiſting of baſe, ſhaft, apitel; and enta- 
blature, and proportioned to the uſe or ſervice for' which it is intended. 
This is what is properly called an Order of architecture, and the ſeveral 


uſes 
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uſes and ſervices requiring ſome diſtinction in ſtrength, there have been 

.contrived five kinds of theſe columns, three originally by the Greeks, the 

+1 Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, and two added by the Romans, the Tuſ- 

by can, and the Compoſite, Each of theſe has its ornaments as well as 
neral fabric proportioned to its ſtrength and uſe; and-theſe are the five 
Orders, the a underſtanding of which is the great article in the ele- 
.gance of building. Beginning from the plaineſt and the ſtrongeſt,” theſe 
are .reckoned thus: 1. The Tuſcan. 2. The Doric. 3. The Ionic. 
4. The Corinthian; and 5. The Compolite + 
The Tuſcan is the moſt ſimple and ſtrong, the column has ſeven dia- 
meters in height, and the capital, haſe, and entablature, have no orna- 
ments, and but few mouldin . 

The Doric has the column ſeven and a- half or eight diameters high; 
it has no ornaments on the baſe or capital, but its frieze is decorated with 
channelled figures, called triglyphs, placed at ſuch a diſtance as to leave 
ſquare ſpaces between them. T . — ſpaces are called metopes, and 
are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes, ornamented with heads of beaſts, and 
other figures. 0 | | 
. The Ionic order has the column nine diameters in height; its capital 
has volutes, which are a kind of ſcrolls, and there are plain — 
in the cornice. „e enden | be. | 
The Corinthian.order has its column nine diameters and a half high; 
its capital is ornamented with two rows of leaves, and among, theſe rife up 
ſtalks which curl round under. the abacus, and repreſent, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the volutes of the Ionic, but they are ſmaller and more numerous ; 
and the entablature of this order has modillions under the cornice. 

The Compoſite order has its column half a diameter higher than the 

Corinthian, that is, ten diameters, but ſome make it more, and ſome leſs; 
and its capital has leaves, and above them the volutes of the Ionic order. 
Its cornice has modillions. 

. Theſeare the five great Orders of architecture; what is ſaid of them here 
will give ſome general idea of their form, and their ſeveral parts are de- 
ſcribed more at large under the articles of baſe, capital, &c. But beſide 
theſe, there are ſome other manners and forms of building called by the 
name of Orders. x0 $M." 

The Perſian Order has men ſlaves in the place of columns to ſupport 

.the entablature ; the Caryatic Order has women ; the Attic Order has pi- 
laſters in the place of regular columns. The Ruſtic Order is that adorned 

with ruſtic quoins, and the like decorations. The French Order has a 
capital compoſed of cocks heads and flower-de luces ; its proportions are 
thoſe of the Corinthian, from which it differs only in the ornaments of 
the capital. There is alſo a Spaniſh Order, which is like the Corinthian 
in moſt things, but has a lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the centre 2 
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. abacus. But theſe, though honoured with the names of orders, very lits 
tle deſerve ſuch. a title: the orders in architecture might be multiplied in- 
numerably on this plan, but there goes ſomething more to the conſtrue- 
tion of what deſerves that name | E 133 
In good architecture every part means. ſomething. We live: ſeen in 
another place what the deſign. of the Corinthian capital was; it.repreſents- 
a. baſket- covered with a tile; and ſurrounded with leaves of the acanthus. 
Leaves of a plant may ſurround a baſket naturally as it ſtands upon the 
ground, or elſe where, but cocks heads and the like cannot. The original. 
orders have ſomething great and noble in them, but there is nothing but 
quaintneſs and faney ill employed in theſe, ee. 
Dißboſition of the Orders. Theſe ought to be ſo diſpoſed in building, that 
the molt ſolid may be placed undermoſt, as the moſt proper. to ſuſtain the 
weight, and to give the whole edifice; a more firm foundation: therefore 
the Doric muſt always be placed under. the Ionic, the Ionic under the 
Corinthian, and the Corinthian under the Compoſite. As to the Tuſcan, 
being al plain rude order, it is ſeldom uſed. above ground. except in villas, 
where one order only is employed. In very large buildings, as amphi- 
theatres, where many orders are required, the Tuſcan may be placed un- 
der the Ionic inſtead of the Doric. But if you are deſirous to leave out 
any of theſe orders, as for inſtance, to place the Corinthian immediately 
over the Doric,- you may, provides. you always, obſerve to place the moſt 
ſtrong and ſolid undermoſt, for the reaſons above- mentioned. 
Theſe Orders took their names from the people among whom they 
were inyented. Scamozzi calls the Tuſcan, the gigantic; the Doric, the 
Herculanean ; the Tonic, the matronal ; the Compolite, the heroic ;, and. 
the Corinthian, the virginl. 4 
Ok DoxNAN GR, in architecture, is a term uſed: by ſome to expreſs. the 
ſame. as order; but, in its general ſenſe, it means the compoſition of a 
building. and the diſpoſition of its ſeveral parts; it being this that deter- 
mines the bigneſs of the ſeveral portions of which a building is compo- 
ſed, and the proper and judicious arrangement of them. In ane it 
is uſed for the diſpoſition of the parts of a picture, either reſpecting the 
vrhole piece, or to the ſeveral. parts; as the groups, maſſes, contraſts, 
aſpects, &c, 71 3 Y: . | pos. 
--- ORNAMENTS, in architecture, are uſed; to ſignify all the ſculpture or 
carved: work whetrewith a piece of architecture is enti che. 
 ORTHOGRAPHY,, in architecture, the elevation of a building. This 
 Orthography, is either external or internal. The external Orthography is 
taken for the delineation of an external. face or front of a building; or, . 
as it is by others. defined, the model, platform, and delineation of the 
front of a houſe, that is contrived, and to be built, by the rules of geo- 
metry, according to which pattern the hole fabric is erected and wake 
1 5 his 
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This delineation or platform exhibits the principal wall, with its aper- 
tures, roof, ornaments, and every thing viſible to an eye placed before 
the bailding. Internal Orthography, which is alto called a ſection, is a 
delineation, or draught of a bülldin ſuch as it would appear, were the 
external wall removed. Orthogtaphyy i in perſpective, is the front or fore 
view of any plane; that is, the fide or plane that lies parallel to a ſtraight 
line, which may be imagined to paſs — the outward convex N 
of the eye, continued to a convenient length. 

OvoLo, or Ovux, in architecture, is a round moulding, whoſe profile 
or ſweep, in the Tonic or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a quadrant: of a 
circle ; whence it is alſo commonly called the quarter round, and from 
the carving with which it is uſualſy decorated, the egg and anchor. I 
is common on the richer orders, and about chimney-pieces, and other de- 
corated parts of a building; and, when carved, has eggs in a kind of caſe, 
with anchors between. It is alſo called the echinus, the ove, and by ſe- 
veral other names expreſſi ve of its form or decoration. 

OuT-Hovsts, fuch as belong and are ene wo dvelling-houſe, 
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PETER in architeQure, is. a name OY ern to che dwelling- 


houſes of kings, princes, biſhops, and · Other great perſonages; and tak- 


ing different epithets, according to the quality of the inhabitants, as im- 
perial palace, royal palace, pontifical Pataes,; ener Te ducal Palace, 
epiſcopal palace, &c. 

PALING, a fort of fencing for fruit- trees Fama in che fields wherein 
three ſmall poſts are erected at a foot and a half diſtance one from ano- 
ther, and near the top nailed to each other with croſs- bars. 

PALLET, among painters, a little oval piece of Wood, &c. very thin 
and ſmooth; on which they place the colours they have occaſion for, 
ready for the pencil; it has a hole at one end, to put the thumb through, 
to holde it. Pallet in gilding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tail, 
to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, and to apply and —_— thim 
on the matter to be gilt. . 

PANNEL, in joinery, a tympanum or ſquare piece of thin ads d 


times carved, framed, or grooved in a larger l between r Per 
pieces and two croſs pieces. 


PARAPET, is a little wall raiſe! breaſt high da a terrace or ball ding. 


The Parapet may be of brick or wood, a wall, or A rail, and may ſerve 


as an encloſure, as well as defence. The word is devived: from the Italian 
parapetto, which fignifies a defence to ſave the body, - breaſt high; or a 


wall an to the height of the breaſt, -* In military architecture, a Para- 


pet 
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per expreſſes a wall, or other defence, ſix or ſeven feet high, to defend 
the ſoldiers from the enemy. This is alſo called a ſkreen. They are 
made of earth or ſtone. _ % Da ac! | | I 
PAVEMENT, a layer of ſtone, or other matter, ſerving to cover and 
ſtrengthen the ground for the more commodious walking on. 1 
PAVILLION, in architecture, a kind of turret or building uſually inſu- 
-Jated, and contained under a ſingle roof; ſometimes: ſquare, and ſome- 
times in form of a dome; thus called from the reſemblance of its roof 
to a tent. We have preſented our readers with the plan and elevation of 
an elegant deſign for a new harmonie Pavillion. oo. 

P DASH AL, in architecture, is a ſquare body of ſtone or other mate- 
rials raiſed to ſet᷑ a column upon, or for ſome like occaſion. When Pe- 
deftals are for columns, they ſhould, according to Vignola, be of one third 
of the height of the column; but there is a great deal of difference in 
the determinations of authors upon that head. A Pedeſtal conſiſts of 
three parts, the baſe, the die, and the cornice called its cap. There is 
in this a reſemblance of the ſtructure of columns, the baſe anſwers to the 
baſe of the column, the die to the ſhaft, and the cornice to its capital. 
Pedeſtals may be uſed to ſupport columns of the different orders, and they 
muſt differ on this occaſion according to the order they ſupport. The 
Pedeſtal fur the Tuſcan order is the plaineſt; its baſe is only a fquare 
piece, or ſub plinth. The Doric Pedeſtal” is the fame with the Tuſcan, 
but that it has the addition of a baſe and cap. The Tonic is like the Do- 
ric, only the members are more, and a little enriched. The Corinthian 
Pedeftal! has its plinth, a carved torus, its liſtell, and cymaſium; then 
the liſtell and ogee. The die is plain; its cornice conſiſts of an ogee, a 
lifell, an ovolo, corona, ogee, and liſtell, *_ 1 PERS 

- The Compoſite Pedeſtal conſiſts of the following parts; its baſe has a 
plinth, and a carved torus over that, then a reglet, an ogee inverted and 
entiched, and an aſtragal. The die is plain. The'cornice conſiſts of an 
aſtragal and cymaſium, a liſt, cymaſium, and a fillet; a corona, and an 
ogee, and its fillet. In the Doric Pedeſtals the pannels of the die ſhould 
Be in relievo, or projecting; in the other orders they ſhould be hollowed, 
or in ereux ; this is an article of ſtriking propriety, but the architects too 
often neglect or miſtake it. A ſquare Pedeftal is that whoſe breadth is 
equal to its height. A double Pedeſtal is that which ſupports two co- - 
lumns, its being greater than its height. ' A continued Pedeftal is that 
which ſupports à row of columns, without any interruption or break, _ 

Pedeſtals are much more uſed in modern than they were in ancient ar- 
chitecture; and thoſe of a very nice taſte are for baniſhing them entirely 
from under columns. They ſay they were made for ſtatues, and ſhould 

be put to no other uſe; and that although Vitruvius has adopted to every 
order its particular Pedeſtal, yet that columns of every order are better 

Sor without 
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without them. Indeed a column never appears to ſtand ſo firm as when 
it reſts upon the pavement. If we examine ſuch works as have no Pe- 
deſtals to the columns, we ſhall find a look of ſalidity and compoſure in 
them which the others want, A column always ſceras leſs. when on a. 
Pedeſtal, | | | „ 
PEDIMENT, in architecture, an ornament: properly of a low triangu- 
lar figure, crowning the front of a building, and ſerving often alſo as a 
decgration over doors, windows, and niches. Though the original and 
patural form of the Pediment be triangular, it is ſometinges made a ſeg- 
ment of a circle, and ſometimes broke to let in buſts or figures. The. 
Pediments of churches are often beautifully adorned in haſſo, or alto re- 
lievo; in the Pediment of the Parthenion at. Athens, there are figures 
which ſtand quite free; the Pediment of our St. Paul's church is orna- 
mented with the converſion of. that ſaint, in which the light has proved a 
very difficult thing to expreſs in-ſtone-work, The Pediment conſiſts of 
its tympanum and cornice; the tympanum is the pannel on which theſe 
figures are repreſented, which is often left plain, The cornice crowns, 
this tympanum ; the moſt beautiful Pediments are thoſe where the height 
is about a fifth or two-ninths of the meaſure of the baſe. Sometimes 
the. Pediment is formed of two ſcrolls, or brackets, and open in the mid- 
dle; the tympanum of the Pediment is ſametimes cut out, and. ſometimes. 
a a ſmaller Pediment is encircled in it: Prins Alti. 0 30 
Pediments being repreſentations. of. the ridge of the roof, ought not to 
be placed lengthwiſe, but always croſs-wiſe of a building. A Pediment 
no where looks ſo well as in the portal of a church, and that for this plain 
reaſon, that it is there always natural, and in the proper poſition. The 
triangular ſhape is for the ſame reaſon beſt for Pediments, becauſe it is the 
natural form of a raof. An arched Pediment is not, nor can be, the re- 
preſentation of a pointed roof ;. and a broken Pediment takes from the 
idea of the uſe; there muſt be ſuppoſed. to be another: covering or roof 
within. Pediments placed one upon another, or one over another, as we 
ſee in ſome modern buildings, are very erroneous; the Pediment repre- 
ſents a roof, we ſhould never put one roof over another.; why then ſhould. 
Ve put the repreſentation of it in one Pediment over another ?-Tt is unna- 
tural in that repreſentation, becauſe it. would be prepoſterous in the rea- 
| e and nothing that is unnatural can be beautiful. The Pediment is 
or the ſame reaſon always: to ſtand. aboye the entablature; one would 
think this rule ſo obvious that it need not be named; but that we ſee it 
ſometimes tranſgreſſed. When a Pediment is put beneath an entablature, 
it repreſents. a roof under a floor, than which nothing can be more con- 
trary to reality. The Pediments over doors and windows may be deemed 
Erors. in. this kind, they ſuppoſe ſo many roofs; but they are ornamental. 
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PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters for laying on colours. Pen- 
eils are of various kinds, and made of various materials. | 1 
PERIPTERE, a term uſed by the ancient architects and adopted by the 
maderns, to expreſs a building encompaſſed round with columns. The 
word is derived from the Greek. Theſe columns formed a kind of iſle 
all round the building. A building that had columns only before was 
called a proſtyle, and one that had none at the ſides, only before and be- 
hind, was called an amphiproſtyle; but when the columns were on all 
four ſides it was called a Periptere; in the Periptere the columns ſhould 
be diſtant from the wall by the meaſure of one intercolumniation. The 
portico of Pompey, the baſilic of Antonine, and the mauſoleum of Se- 
verus, were Periptere buildings. 8 | Make Hart ty 
 PxzRRON; in architecture, the ſteps in the front of a building, raiſed 
before the doors of great houſes, and leading to the firſt ſtory, when raiſ- 
ed above the level of the ground. een; | 2 
PiER, in architecture, is aſquare pillar without any regular baſe or capital. 
The Pier-is ſometimes free, ſometimes in part immerſed in a wall ; what 
the pillar-is to the column, the Pier is to the pilaſter; each reſembles the 
other, but is not tied down to that regularity preſcribed by the propor- 
tions of the ſeveral orders. Piers often have niches, and ſerve as orna- 
ments in front of. buildings; there is a very beautiful pair that ſtand in 
front of Holland houſe, the work of Inigo Jones. Pier is alſo uſed to 
expreſs a maſs of ſtone work, , raifed againſt the force of the ſea, for the 
ſecurity of ſhips -in a harbour, and for the ſupports of the arches of 4 
bridge. ; ee $2 9 ft 
PiLAs TER, in architecture, a ſquare column ' ſometimes inſulated. but 
more frequently let within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth part 
of its thickneſs. The Pilaſter is different in different-orders, it borrows - 
the name of each, and has the ſame proportions, and the ſame capitals; 
members, and ornaments with the columns themſelves. Pilaſters are, 
however, uſually made without either ſwelling or diminution, and as 
broad at top as at the bottom, though ſome of the modern architects, as 
M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them at the top, and even make them ſwell. 
in the middle, like columns, particularly when placed behind columas. 
M. Perrault obſerves, that Pilaſters, like columns, become of different + 
kinds, aecording to the different manner in which they are applied to the 
wall. . Some are wholly: detached, and theſe Vitruvius calls paraſtatæ; 
others have three faces clear out of the wall; others two; and others 
only one; theſe Vitruvius calls antæ. Inſulate Pilaſters are but rarely / 
ſound in the antique; for the chief uſe the ancients made of them, was to 
give the greater ſtrength to the extremities of porticoes. e ei. 
There are four things to be principally regarded in- Pilaſters ; their pro- 
jecture out of the wall; their diminution ; the diſpoſition of the enta- 
1 blatutre, 
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blature, when it happens to be common to them and to a column ; and 
their flutings and capitals. 1. The projecture of Pilaſters that have only 
one face out of the wall, ought to be one-eighth of their breadth, or at 
moſt one fixth ; but when — receive impoſts againſt their ſides, the 
projecture may be a quarter of their diameter. 2. Pilaſters are ſeldom 
diminiſhed when they have only one face out of the wall; indeed when 
they ſtand in the ſame line with columns, and the entablature is contigued 
over both, without any break, the Pilaſters are to have the ſame dimen- 
ſions with the columns. 3. Pilaſters are ſometimes fluted, though the co- 
lumns that accompany them are not ſo; and on the contrary, the columns 
are ſometimes fluted, when the Pilaſters that accompany them are not. The 
flutings of Pilaſters are always odd in number, except in half Pilaſters, which 
meet at inward angles, where four flutings are made ſor three, &c. 4. The 
ptoportions ef the capitals of Pilaſters, are the ſame as to height with thoſe 
of columns; but they differ in breadth, the leaves of Pilaſters being much 
broader, becauſe Pilaſters, though of equal extent, have only the ſame 
number of leaves for their girt, viz. eight. Their uſual diſpoſition is to 
have two in each face, in the lower row, one in the middle, and two halves 
in the angles, in the turns of which they meet. Add to this, that the 
tim of the vaſe, or tambour, is not ſtraight, as the lower part is; but a 
little circular and prominent in the middle. | 

In Pilaſters that ſupport arches, the proportions, according to Palladio, 
ſhould be regulated by the light they are placed in; and at the angles by 
the weight they are to ſuſtain ; they muſtnot be too tall and flender, leſt 
they reſemble pillars, nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, leſt they appear like the 
piers of bridges. In private buildings they og. not to be narrower 
than one-third, nor broader than two-thirds of the vacuity, or inter- 
ſpace between Pilaſter and Pilaſter; but as for thoſe that ſtand at the cor- 
ners, they may have a little more latitude allowed them, to give the 
greater ſtrength to the angles. Palladio obſerves, that in the theatres 
and amphitheatres, and ſuch maſſive works, they have been as broad as 
the half, and ſometimes as the whole vacuity or interſpace. He alſo aſ- 
ſerts, that their true proportion ſhould be an exact ſquare ; but for leſſen- 
ing of expence, they are uſually made narrower in flank than in front. 
Pix, in building, is-a large ſtake rammed into the ground in the bot- 
tom of rivers,. or in marſhy land, for a foundation to build on. The 
word is uſed among architects for a maſs of buildin 8 

PILILAR, in architecture, a column of an irregular make, not formed 
accerding to rules, but of arbitrary parts and proportions ; free or diſen- 
gaged from the wall in every part, and always deviating from the mea- 
lures of any of the orders of regular columns. This is the diſtinction of 
the Pillar from the column. The column in our churches of the Italian 


archi- 
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architecture is always of one of the orders; the Pillar in the Gothic = 
con; Fi s is often vaſtly too high for its thickneſs, and has no diminu- 


tion his irregularity of ſtructure makes it a Pillar, while the jult pro- | 
portions, of the Others entitle them to the names of columns. | 

Theſe Pillars, as they are without proportion in their parts, ſu they 
want proportion with reſpect to the building; we conſtantly ſee them 
either too thick, or too flender, and commonly extravagantly in one of 
theſe extremes or the other. The eye is at once a judge of this diſpro- 
portion, even when the perſon who views them has not in the leaft-confi« 
derce areliitecture, always appfovirg 0 column, and diſapproving the 
Pillar. | 

There are buildings about London in 2 which the adchitect ha has deviated 
ſo far from rule in his eolutnns, that they cannot be faid to belong _ 
order, and may be better called Pillars. 

PIN NIN G, in building, the. faſtening :of tiles together, with bus of 

heart of oak, for the coveting of an houle, &. 
P Au, the term Plan is particularly uſed for a draught of 2 bung, 
ſuch as it appears, or is intended to appear, oft the ground; ſhewing the 
extent, diviſion, and diſtribution of its aten, or ground plot, into apart- 
ments, rooms, paſſages, &e. A geometrical Plan is that wherein tlie fo- 
lid and vacant parts are repreſented in their natural proportions: | The 
raiſed Plan of a building is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called an ele- 
vation or orthography. - A perſpective Plan is that exhrbited by degrada - 
tions, or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 

To render Plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the mafſives with 
a back waſh ; the projectures on the ground are drawn in full lines, and 
thoſe ſuppoſed over them in dotted lines. The augmentations, or altera 
tions to be made, are diſtifiguiſbet.by a colour different from what, is al- 
ready built; and the tints of each Plan made lighter, as the ſtories are 
raiſed, In large buildings, it is uſual to have three feveral Plans, for. the 
three firſt ſtories. 

PLASTER, among builders, Ke. The Plaſter of Piris 1s a.preparition 
of ſeveral. ſpecies of gypſums, dug near Mont Maltre, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Paris 4 whened the name. The beſt ſort is hard, white; 
ſhining, and mary; known by the names of eee or parget of 
Mont Meftre. It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor ferment with aqua» 
fortis, but very freely and readily calcines in the fire, into à very fine Plaſ. 
ter; the, uſe of Which in building and caſting ſtatues is well khlũn. 

As the modern taſte runs, greatly into plaſtering, it were to be wiſhed 
that this art could be brought to its antient perfection. The plaſters of 
the Romans were exceeding durable; witneſs feveral yards of it ſtill to be 
found on the top of the Pont de Gasde, near Niſmes. At Venice they 
uſe a * durable Plaſter; but as the ſecret of preparing it is not known 
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among us, it would be worth while to try whether ſuch a ſubſtance might 
not be made by boiling the powder of gypſum dry over the fire, for it 
will boil in the manner of water; and when this boiling or recalcining 
was over, the mixing with it reſin, or pitch, or both together, with com- 
mon ſulphur, and the powder of ſea-ſhells. If theſe were all mixed to- 
gether, and water added to it hot, and the matter all kept hot upon the 
fire till the inſtant of its being uſed, fo that it might be laid on hot; it is 
poſſible this ſecret might be Pit upon. Wax and oil of turpentine may 
alſo be tried as additions; theſe being the common ingredients in ſuch- 
cements as we have accounts of are the firmeſt. Strong ale wort is b 
ſome directed to be uſed, inſtead of water, to make mortar of lime-ſtone 
be of more than ordinary ſtrength. It is poſſible that the uſe of this te- 
nacious liquor in the pawdered-ingredients of this propoſed Plaſter, might 
greatly add to their ſolidity and firmneſs. 20 


- 


-» PLASTIC, the. plaſtic art, a branch of: ſculpture; being the art of 


forming figures of men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtuc, 
 cvithe le. | 7: . | | 
. PLATBAND.. in architecture, a ſquare moulding which has leſs projec- 
ture than height or breadth The faces of an architrave are Platbands. 
The Platbands of flutings are the liſts or fillets, which ſeparate thoſe hol- 
lows on the ſhafts of columns. The lintell of a door or: window, when 
it is ſquare, or not much arched, is called the. Platband of the door, or. 
Platband of the window. Any flat ſquare moulding, if net too project- 
ing, is called by this.name. oO LET CUSD r 
PLATFORM, in architecture, a row of beams, which ſupport tlie tim- 
ber- work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where the entabla- 
ture ought. to be raiſed. This term is. alſo uſed for a kind of terrace; or 
broad, ſmooth; open walk at the top of a building, from whence- a fair 
proſpect may be taken of the adjacent country. Hence an edifice is ſaid 
to be covered with a Platform, when it is flat at top, and: has no ridge; 
like the late Duke of Newcaſtle's houſe, in Lincoln's. Inn Fields. Moſt. 
of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as. were all choſe of the-ancients. 
: 'PLINTH, in architecture, a ſquare piece which: is placed under: the 
mouldings in the baſes of. columns. The Plinth terminates the column 
with its baſe at the bottom, as the abacus does with its capital at the top. 
And the abacus in the Tuſcan order being plain, ſquatez and maſſy, has 
been called the Plinth of that capital. It ſeerns to have been originally 
intended to keep the bottom of the original. wooden pillars from rotting. * 
Plinth of a ſtatue, &c. is a baſe, either. flat, round, or ſquare, that ſerves. 
to ſupport it une di unc ee 2:65; 
- PLUMMET, PLUMB-RULE,, or PzUMB-LINE,. an inſtrument uſed by 
1 &c. in order to judge whether walls, & c. be up- 
tight planes, horizontal, or the:like.: It. is thus called from a piece of 
pet lead, 


» 


* 
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lead, plumbum, faſtened to the end of a cord, which uſually conſtitutes 
this inſtrument. Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a wooden ruler, &c: 
raifed perpendicularly on another, in which caſe it becomes a level. 
Poxkcn, in architecture, a kind of veſtibule ſupported: by columns, much 

uſed at the entrance of the ancient temples, halls, churches, &c. Porch 
in ancient architecture, was a veſtibule, or a diſpoſition of inſulated co- 
lumns, uſually crowned with a pediment, forming a covert place before the 
principal door of a temple, or. court of juſtice. Such is that before the 
door of St. Paul's Covent Garden, the work-of Inigo Jones. 
PoR TAIL, aterm uſed by many writers toſignify the ſame as the frontiſpiece* 
of a building. The decoration of a face, or front, of a church is called the 
Portail. The ſame word is alſo uſed by ſome to ſignify the principal gate 
of a palace, or caſtle ;.. as alſo for the whole face of a church, including 
the great door. | | 8 IC -Giztonarrh 
PoRTAL, a word uſed to expreſs a ſmalſer gate, where there are a larger 
and a- ſmaller; ſome uſe it at random for the gate whiere there is only one. 
It-is alſo uſed to expreſs an arch over a door-Way; and formerly it ſigni- 
fied.. a ſquare. corner of a. room, cut. off from the reſt, for the door or 
entrance. a | 1. ili 063 1 
PorTrco, in architecture, a place for walking under ſhelter; raiſed 
with arches, in the manner of a gallery. The Portico is uſually vaulted... 
but it has ſometimes à ſofſit, or ceiling. The Portico is a piazza encom- 
paſſed with arches raiſed upon columns, and covered over head in any 
manner. The word ſeems to refer to the gate or entrance of ſame place, 
porta in Latin ſignifying a gate; but it is appropriated to a diſpoſition of 
columns, forming this kind of gallery, and has no relation to the openings. 
Pos c uRRE,, in painting and ſculpture, the ſituation of a figure with re- 
gard to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal members thereof, with re- 
gard-to each other,: whereby its action is expreſſed, .' | 10 
PRorILE, in architecture, the draught of a building, fortification, &. 
wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral heights, widths and thickneſſes, ſuch as 
they would appear were the building cut down perpendicularly from the 
roof to the foundation. It is alſo called ſection, or- orthographical. ſec- 
tion, and by Vitruvius, ſciagtaphy. This is the fame as elevation, in og - 
poſition to a plan, whieh is called ichnography. It alſo. denotes the out- 
line of a figure, building. membes of architecture. &c.. Hence profiling | 
ſometimes denotes defigning or deſcribing the member with a rule, com- 
paſs, &c. Profile in ſculpture and painting, denotes a head, portrait, &c... 
when repreſented ſidewiſez or in a ſide : view. On, almoſt all .medals, . 
faces ale repreſented in Profile. a 8 an 
PROJECTURE, in architecture, ſignifies the prominency, or jetting out, 
of ornaments from the bare ſurface or naked of the wall or column thus 
mouldings are ſaid to have ſo much projecture as is their. diſtance at the 
5 | | AAA. „„ 
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thickeſt part from the ſurface of the wall or column to which they are 
fixed, The word is derived from the Latin projecta, which ſignifies 


the front; but was not ſurrounded, or winged by them. 


thrown forward. In entire cornices the Projecture ſhould be alwa 

equal to the height; this is a maxim of Vitruvius, but it has been-fo miſ- 
underſtood, that he was ſuppoſed to. mean, that the Frojecture of every 
moulding ſhould be equal to its height. The Projecture of the. bales 


and cornices of pedeſtals is greater in the antique than in modern works; 


the difference in general is about one-third. The word is always applied 


to galleries, balconies, &c. which jet out beyond the face of the wall. 


PROPORTION, in architecture, the relation which the ſeveral members 


of à column, or other part of a building, have to the whole of that co- 


lumn, or part; and which that column, or part, has to the edifice. 
When we ſay ſuch a column is -proportioned, it is meant that it is well 


proportioned, and ſo of any other part or member. The ſame term is 
uſed alſo to ſignify the different bigneſs which the members of architec -. 


ture and figures ought to have, with regard to the fliftances frem which 
they are ſeverally to be ſeen. "There is no Proportion about which au- 
thors vary ſo much, as that of the height of entablatures, with reſpect 
to the thickneſs of columns. | 
'PROTHYRUM, in architecture, a porch at the outer door of a houſe. 
 PRoSTYLE,-in architecture, a temple that had a range of columns in 
- PULvINATED, a term uſed to expreſs the ſwelling or rounding of the 
freeze in the Tonic order. The word is derived from the Latin pulvinatus, 
- PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of timber p upright between 
two poſts, whoſe Hearing bs too — ſerving, 8 them, to 
ſuſtain ſome large weights. 0 be 
PusLIxs, in building, thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs the raf - 
ters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the middle of their length. 
Por roses, or Po rocks, in building, are ſhort pieces of timber about 
ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds. They lie at right angles to the 
wall, with one of their ends reſting upon it, and the other upon the poles 
which lie parallel to the {ide of the wall of the building. b 
Prcrxos ry in the ancient architecture, is a building where the co- 
lumns ſtand very cloſe to each other; only one diameter and a half of the 
column being allowed for the intercolumniations. According to Mr. 
Evelyn, the Pyonofiyle chiefly belonged to the Compoſite order, and was 
uſed in the moſt magnificent buildings; as at preſent in the periſtyle at 
St. Peter's at Rome, which conſiſts of near three hundred columns ; and 
in ſuch as yet remain of the ancients, among the late diſcovered ruins of 
Palmyra, þ £02137" 11 _ 
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= "PvpanrD,' in architecture, TY ſolid maſſive building, which ſrom 2 
ſquare, triangular, or other baie, riſes diminiſhing to a vertex or point, 
Pyramids are ſotnetimes uſed to preſerve the memory of ſingular events; 
and ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity the glory and magnificence of prin- 
ces. But as they are eſteemed à ſymbol of immortality, they are moſt 
commonly uſed as funeral monuments. Such is that of Ceſtius at Rome, 
and thoſe other celebrated ones of Egypt, as famous for the enormity of 
their ſize, as thoir antiquity. Theſe are ſituatod on the weſt fide of the 
Nile almoſt oppofite to Grand Cairo: the baſe of the largeſt covers more 
than ten acres of ground, and is, according to ſome, near ſeven hundred 
feet high, though others malte it ſix hundred, and forme little more than 
five hundred. The Pyramid is ſaid to have been, among the Egyptians, 
a ſymbol of human life, the beginning of which is repreſented- by the 
baſe, and the end by the ape; on Which account it was, that they uſecl 
to erect them over ſepulchres; ' Pymmids are always (lid and maffy edifi- 
ces. A Pyramid with % very ſmall or narrow: baſe is called an obelitk, | 
r TOE] OHEEIDRC Mon: OR: 2A21 
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_ Qvamna;' in architecture, à name given by Vitruvlus te the ſquare 
piece, commonly ealled the ſodls; ſerving ts ſupport the pedeſtals of ſta - 
tues, vaſrs, and other 6tnaments: It has this name from its ſquare figure. 
QUARRY, a place under ground, from whence are taken marble, free- 
ſtofle, Nate; lime ſtone, or other matters proper for buildings: '- Quar- 
ries of fret ſtone are in many places opened, and che ſtone brouglit Gut, 
in the following mantler ; they firſt dig a hele in che manner of a wen, 
twelve ar fourteen feet in diameter, and the rubbiſh drawn out with a 
windlaſs in large ofier baſterts, "they heap up all around, placing their 
wheel, which is to draw up the ſtones, upon' it. As the hole advan- 
ces, and their common ladder becomes too ſhort, they apply a particular 
lader for the purpoſe.” When they have got through the earth, and are 
arrived dt the Hr Bank or ſtratum; they begin to apply their wheel and 
baſkets to diſeharge the ſtones às faſt e dig thro' them. In freeing 
the ſtone from the bed, they proceed thus; as common ſtones, at leatt 
the ſofter kinds, have two grains, a cleaving grain, running parallel 
with the horizon, and a breaking grain, running. perpendicular thereto ; 
they obſerve by the grain where it Will cleave, and there drive in a num- 
ber of wedges, till they have cleft it from the reft of the rock. This 
done, they proceed to break it, in order to which applying the ruler to 
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it, they ſtrike a line, and by this eut a channel with their ftone axe; ami | 


ii the channel,” if the None be three or four feet long, ſet *five' or fix 
wedges, driving them in vety carefully witk gentle blows, and RH keep 
ing them equally forward. Having thus broken the ſtone in length, 

| * bich 
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which they are able to do of any ſize within half am inch; they apply a 
ſquare to the ſtraight fide, ſtrike a line, and proceed to break it in breadtli. 
This way of. managing ſtone is found vaſtly: preferable: to that where 
they are broken at random ; one load of the former being: found: toi: do 
the buſineſs of a load and a half of the latter: But it may be: obſerved, 
that this cleaving grain: being generally wanting in the harder kinds of 
ſtones, to break up theſe, in«the Quarries, they. have great heavy ſtone- 
axes,” with which they work down. a deep channel into the ſtene; and 
into this channel, at the; top; lay: two iton bars, between whieh they 
drive their iron wedges. Some, in dividing the. ſtone, eſpecially the very 
hard kinds, make uſe. of gun · powder, with: very good effect. Im order 
to which, making a: ſmall; perforation: pretty: deep in the body of the 
rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs of rock over it judged proper to be 
blown up at once, at the further end of the perforation. they diſpoſe a 
convenient quantity of :gun-powder; filling up all 'thecreft; with ſtones and 
rubbiſh, ſtrongly rammed in, exdept a .ſmall place for the train. By this 
means is the rock blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of which are not too 
big to be managed by the workmen. | 

QUARTERS, in building, thoſe light-upright-pieces-of timber placed 
between the puncheons and poſts, uſed to lath upon. Theſe are of two 
ſorts; ſingle and double: the ſingle Quarters are lawn-to two inches thick 
and four inches broad; the double Quarters - are ſawn. to four inches 
ſquare. It is a rule. in carpentry, that na Quarters be placed at a. great - 
er diſtance than fourteen inches —2ů 
QuARTER-Rouxo We architecture, r -uſed By the workmen. 
for any projecting moulding in general. whole contour is a perfect qua- 
2 circles,orwhichrapproagheamear that Ggure.: 1 oll 22775 
Quixx, in building, a pixce of ground takem out of any regular 
ground- plot, or. floor: thus if the ground - plot were oblong. or: ſquare, 
a N taken out of . a. corner to make. a court. or yard. &c. is called a 
ns n en 603 t Ee EIFS 3 
—_ 8 in architecture, danotes the corners of brick, or- ſtone + 
walls. The word is particularly, uſed, fon the ſtones in tho corners of 
brick buildings. When theſe ſtand out. beyond the: brick - work, their c 
edges 2 off, they are called ruſtic Qnoins . | 
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RaBeTTiING,, in carpentry;;, the: planing + or: cutting of channels or- 
groovesin boards, &c. In: ſhip catpentry, it [ſignifies the letting, in of 
the planks of the ſhip into.the-keely which, in the rake and run of a 
hip, is hollowed away, that the planks.may join the cloſer... 8 
| 0 a 2 RAE - 
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Nur yr $, in- building; pieces of timber, which ſtanding by pairs on 
the reaſon or raiſing piece, meet in an angle at the top, and form the 
roof of à building. It is a rule in building, that no ra ers ſhould ſtand 
farther than twelve inches from one ano ep. Principal rafters ſhould 
be nearly as thick at the bottem as the beam, and ſhould diminiſh in 
their length one fifth or one fixth of their breadth : the king poſts ſhould 
be as thick as the principal rafters, and their breadth according to the 
bigneſs. of thoſe that are intended to be let into them, the le part 
being left ſome what broader than the thickneſs: : 

RAIL, in architecture, denotes thoſe pieces of umber which' lie hos -, 
rzontally between the pannels of wainſcot. It is alſo applied to thoſt 
pieces of timber which lie over and under balluſters, in balconies, ſtair- 
caſes, &c. as alſo from poſt to poſt in fences with pales or without 

RaisE a, in building, a boa ed ſer on copy under c fete dds of x ſtep, 
ſtair, & Ganser een 3 IL nnn 

S or ee eee in architeftire; pics that. lie 
under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 

RAKINO- TABLE, or RareD-TABLE, among architects, is a mem 
bet hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, &c: | 

RAM ART, in civil architecture, is uſed for the ſpace lefe between 

the wall of a city, and the next houſes. 
Rax, in building, * running ahi, when che ſides of ' 
a:work do not break into angles 

Rr Dor, in building, a quink or littie place taken out U a-lirger, 
to make it more uniform and regular; or-for-ſome other HT ere 2 ; 
for a little cabinet aſide of a chimney; for alcoves, &e. 

RE OL ET, in architecture, a flat narrow moulding, uſed chiefly i inipan- - 
nels and com ents, to ſeparate the parts or members Wande ano- 
ther, and to form knots,” frets, and other ornaments. 
| Rrjorn TING, in architecture, filling up. the nw: of the ones in. 
buildings. : 

_- Rerievo; —Mkx ins: in ſculpture; &. tis projecture, ar-ſtiading : 
out of a figure, which ariſes prominent from the ground or plane on 
vhich it is formed; whether that figure be cut: with d the chiſſel, mould - 
ed or caſt. There are three kinds: or degrees of relievo, viz. alto, baſld, . 
and demi relievo. The alto-Relievo, called alſo haut-Rehief or high 
Relie vo, is when the figure is formed after nature, and projects as much 


as the life. Baſſo-Relievo, baſs- Relief, or: low Relievo, is when the : 


work is raiſed but a little from the ground, as in medals, and the fron- 
tiſpieces of buildings; and particularly in the hiſtories, feſtoons, fo 
liages, and other ornaments of friezes. Demi-Relievo is when one half 
of the figure riſes from the plane When, in a betio-Relicvo,. there are 
B. b b. : Ri 
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parts that ſtand clear out, detached. from the. reſt, the work is called 
demi-baſſlo. "IEG. FI A | 
In architecture, the Relievo or projecture of the ornaments, ought 
always to be proportioned to the magnitude of the building it adorns, 
and to the diſtance at which it is to be vieeel. 
Relievo, or Relief, in painting, is the degree of boldneſs with which 
the figures ſeem, at a due diſtance, to. ſtand out from the ground of the 
- painting. $5 „ 347 Wh age® ny 744 of rig 3 Þ 8 
Rxs Au r, in architecture, is the effect of a body which, either pro- 
jects or ſinks back; that is, ſtands more out or in, than another, Jo as 
Dane ee , oo 
RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, the repairing; of a caſt figure, &c. with 
proper tools; or the finiſhing it with art and exactneſo, — the minu- 
teſt parts may be well defined. * n 
RETURN, in building, is a ſide or part that falls away from the fore- 
(// / ß 
Ripox, in building, the higheſt. part of the roof, or covering of a 
houſe, &c. ien ny 71 5 41T5 LEA . ” © | | | 
RING, in architecture, a name by which many call the liſt, cincture, 
or fillet, on columns, a narrom flat moulding. "os 
Roo, in architecture, the uppermoſt, part of a building. The Roof 
contains the timber · work, and. its covering of ſlate, tile, lead, &c. though 
carpenters uſually reſtrain the word to the timber - work only, The form 
of Roofs is various; : ſometimes it is pointed, in which caſe the moſt 
beautiful proportion is · ta have. its profile an einer. triengle ſome- 
times it is ſquare, that: is, the pitch or angle of. the ridge is a right angle, 
which therefore lis a: mean proportion between the pointed and flat Roof, 
.whieh olaſtcis in the ſame proportion as a triangular pediment: this is 


cchiefly uſed in Italy, and the hot countries, here there is but little ſnow. 


n imes:Roofs are made in the pinnacle form: ſometimes they have a 
dduble ridge; and ſometimes they are mutilated, that is, conſiſt of a 
«true and ſalſe Roof, which is laid. over the former: ſometimes again they 
are in the form of a platform, as moſt ↄf the caſt 5 , and 

ſometimes they are truncated, that is, inſtead of terminating in a ridge, 
che Roof is cut ſquare off at a certain height, covered With a terraſs, and 
incompaſſed with a balluſtrade; and ſometimes, again, a Roof is made 
in the manner of a dome. When, the walls, have been raiſed, to their 
deſigned height, the vaults, made, the joiſts laid, thefſtairs, &c. brought 
up, then the Roof is to be raiſed, which embracing ever part of the 
building. and with its weight equally, preſſing upon © 9 0 is a; band 
to all the work; and beſides, defends the inhabitants from rain or ſnow, 
the burning heat of the ſun, and the moiſture of the night, and is 10 ir 

| f | ma 
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' Imall advantage to the building, in caſting off the rain water from the 
walls. 

Ros, in architecture, an o e cut in the form of a Roſe, chiefly 
uſed in cornices, friezes, vaults of churches, &c. and particularly in the 
middle of each face in the Corinthian abacus, In what is called the Spaniſh 
order, a lion's head is FOR in the place of the Roſe,” in the center of the 
abacus. It is to be ob ed, that 115 ancients always uſed a flower i in this 
place, but they did pot Urays repteſent' a Roſe or mean that flowet, 
though, we have a, way of callin Whatevet we ſee there in old 1 
that name. In the temple c of Veſta the flower 18 compoſed of a num 
of narrow and pointed leaves, and has a large conic body in the center: in 
the campus n there are three; Corinthian coſunins, and the flower 
on the . is e, 'of broa 10 192 7 leaves,” und has a roundifh 
body i in. We center, o lemnbling a. g90 Berke 404 Th the baſilic of Anto- 
nine the ower be of a a £ great ch 


= off ; Jengths, 46d bas = cvnke — * e 


N70 architeRire, an appellation eee any buildin that is 
round d both within and without, ehe be 4 0 church, f on,” r 
the he A the Rotu ada at Rome, call 4 110 e Par ant Heron, 1s 2 0 
5 e_chape el of the e Eſcyrial,” 175 js the 1 Race of yu He lng 
of pn, 1s, mn this orm : : as is alſo We Þ 7 5 Street 
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"RUDBRATION, 1 in but ding 7 a term ot by VI Ny cheer 
| pavement with pebbles TE 0 e Rudefation, it is neceffaty that = 
dhe ground be well. beaten; to make it tm, and to prevent it Noth © 2 5 
ing; then A ſtratum 0 little ſtones i s Taid, to be aftetward be nd together 
With Worte 175 'of Vine. and ſand, If the' fand he new, its 1 5 
Way, be J the Ups, as. jt Hree to « one 5 if üg out of. old p povetient er or Wal 
ag | Nr Leisntef 284 us, ; 
"I FRA We Arc ee * imp A an ner 'of bailing In. which ety 
thing, that, is ro Wy and. coarle Js affected to de uſed; and where an 2 
| pearance, of n pI. i, 17 ſtudied! than the files of art. When the ſtones 
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SA1.0N,. or SALOON, in architecture, 4 great room intended for ſtate, 
or for the reception of paintings, and uſually, comprehending two ſtories-. 
or ranges of. windows. Its pace is in the middle of a houſe, , or at the 
head of a gallery, and. it is a kind of 2 hall, ſpacious, and con- 
tinued with ſymmetry on all its fides, .and- coved at the top. It may be 
ſquare, .obleng, or octagonal, or of other regular forms. The Salon. at 

Blenheim houſe is a very fine one: the purpole for. which theſe rooms were 
originally contrived was. the. reception of great viſitors 

Saw, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut into pieces ſeveral ſolid mat- 

ters, as wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel ground 
bright and ſmooth ; py of iron are only hammerrhardened: hence the 
firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found ſmoother than the laſt. 
They. are non to be well hammered by the {tiff bending of the blade; 
and to be, well and evenly ground, by their being equally, in a bow. 
The edge in which are the teeth, is always thicker than the back; becauſe 
the back is to follow the edge. The teeth are cut and ſharpened with a 
triangular file, the blade of the ſaw being firſt fixed in a whetting block. 
After they have been filed the teeth are ſet, that is, turned out of the right 
| line, that they may make the kerf or fiſſure. the wider, that the back.may - 
| follow the better. The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe cheap ſtuff © 
| | than for. hard and; fine, , becauſe the ranker the teeth are ſet the more ſtuff 
is loſt in the kerf. The Saws by which marble, and other ſtones are cut, 
have no teeth: theſe are generally. very large, and are ſtretched out and 
held even by a frame. The workmen who make the greateſt uſe of the 
Saw, are the ſawyers, carpenters, joiners, cabinet - makers, eboniſts, ſtone - 


— 


_ cutters, carvers, ente &c.. But of all mechanics, none have ſo many 
| Saws as the joiners; the chief are as follow; the pit · Saw, which is a large 
two- handed. Saw uſed to ſaw timber. in pits ; this is chiefly uſed by the 
ſawyers. The whip. Saw, which is alſo two handed, uſed in ſawing ſuch 
large pieces of ſtuff as the hand-Saw will not eaſily reach. The hand- Saw, 
which is made for a ſingle man's uſe, of which there are various kinds; 
as the bow ot frame- Saw, which is furniſhed with cheeks : by the twiſted 
cords which paſs from the upper parts of theſe cheeks and the tongue in the 
middle of them, the upper ends are drawn cloſer together, and the lower 
nN ſet further apart. The tennon-Saw, which being very thin, has a back 
i | to keep it from bending. The compaſs-Saw, which is very ſmall; and 
| its teeth uſually not ſet; its uſe is to cut a round, or any other com 
" 1 : hence the edge is made broad and the back thin, that it may 
i | ave a compaſs to turn in. | 
fl ( ö 
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 SCARFQLD, among builders, an aflemblage of planks and h ſuſ. 


tel by | treſſels and JET wood fixed In the walls whereon naſoiis! 
bricklay 55 Ke, ſtand to d in building high gh Ke. pla 
terers in plaſtering ceilings, Kc. Scaffold alſo denot \tihbet- 
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here all thoſe different ſpecies. The ſculptors and painters have often had. 
great diſputes among themſelves, upon the pre-eminence of their ſeyeral 
profeſſions ; the firſt founding;the preference upon-the duration of their 
works, and the latter oppoſing them with the effects of the mixture and 
vivacity of colours. But, * I entering into a queſtion not eaſy to dey 


 cide, Sculpture and painting may be conſidered as two ſiſters that have 


but one origin, and whoſe. advantages ought to be common we might 
almoſt ſay, as the ſame art, of which deſign is the ſoul and rule, but 
which work in a different manner, and upon different materials. It is 
difficult, and little important, to trace through the obſcurity of remote 
ages, the firſt inventors of Sculpture. Its arigin may: be dated with that 
of the world, and we may fay that God was the firſt ſtatuary, when, 
having created all beings, he ſeemed to, redquble his attention in forming 
the body of man, fox; the beauty,and. perfection. of. ich he-ſeerns to 
have wrought with a kind of PASS and.. complaceney. The firſt 


ſculptors made their works of earth, whether they were ſtatues, or moulds 


and models. ' This made the ſtatuary Praxiteles fay, that the works which 

Rilke or graver, , owed their being to the 

1 Lad figures of cart (alles plaſticę. . It is, ſaid, that Demaratus, 

the father of Tarquinius Priſcus, ho took i Saline tru- 
c 


ria, brought thither abundance of workmen, with, him, - who . exc lled in F 


that art, and introduced the taſte for it there, _ which afterwards eommu- 


nicated itelf to the reſt of Italy.. The ſtatueg· erected in that country to 
the Gods, were at firſt only of earth, ta which,..for the whole ornament, 

: Weought not to. be aſhamed of the men ſays 
Pliny; who adored. fuch Gods. They ft. no-yalue upon gold and filyer, 


either themſelves or- their deities a. We find. that the ancients made ſtatues 
of almoſt all ſorts of wood. There was an image, of Apollo at Sicyone - 


made of box. At. Epheſus, according to, ſome writers, that of Diana 

of the tecaple; The leman-tree, be 
cypreſs, the palm, the olive, the cbony, the vine, in a word, all trers not 
ſubject to rot. ot to. be worra-eaten, ere uſed for ſtatues, . Marble ſoon | 
became the moſt uſual-and.moſt eſteemed,material for works of Sculpture. 


It is believed that Dipænes and Seyllis, beth,of . Crete, were the firſt that 


uſed it. at Sicyone, which was long, in a manner, the center and ſchool | 
of arts; they lived about the goth Olympiad, a little before Cyrus reign- 
eg in Perfia... Nupalus and. Anthermug two.chrothers, made themſelves 


famans for the art of carving marble in the time of: Hipponax, that is, in 
the. both, Olympiad. That poet having 4 very „ face, they made his 


portrait, in order. to expoſe it to the laughter ctators. Hipponax 


cConceived a morę than poetic fury againſt. them, and made ſuch virulent 


verſes upon them, that, according to ſome, they hanged ene een . 
$ N 5 2 Nr ene HO) 5 gri . 
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grief and ſhame. But this cannot be cruer becanſs there) were works o 


their making after that time. 1. | 
It is. believed, chat the manner of cutting! lunge | blocks of tackle: into 


many thin” "pigtes, to cover the walls of Waser was invented in Cairo. 


2 


The palace of king Mauſolus, at Halicarnaſſus, is the moſt ancient houſe 


that had theſe incruſtations of marble, which were one of its greateſt or- 


naments. The uſe of ivory, in works of Sculpture, was known from the 


earlieſt, ges 6f- Greece. Hoiner ſpeaks & them, though he never men. 


tions elephants. al 


The art of caſting i in Fd. ai Glver is of: the greateſt FOO and : 
cannot be traced to its origin: The Gods of Laban, which Rachael 
ſtole, ſeem to have been of this kind. The jewels offared:to Rebecca 


were of caſt gold. Before che. Iſraelites left Egypt, ſeen caſt ſta- 
tues, which they imitated Bk Senn the-golden calf, as they didi after 
wards in the bras 


upon pain of death. In the building of the tabernacle, the workmen 
did not invent the art of founding; Gd only directed their taſte. It is 
id that Solomon catiſed the figures uſed im the temple, and : elſewyherę, 


to he caſt fear fericho, becaufe it was: a elayey ſoil⸗ which ſhews that my 


had even then the ſame manner of founding great maſſes as we have, 


' SEALING, in architecture; the fixing a piece of wood or iron in a wall, 
with 7 - mortar, **cetnent, lead, od other ſolid binding... For: ſta- 


ples, hinges; and joints, plaiſter is 


bric was cut aſunder 0 ths Ades hin '& bai 


SELL, among builders, the loweſt piece in timber- building, being "i : 
on which the whole fuperſtructure is raiſed; It is alſo. applied by ſome + 


to the bottom part of '>-witlow frame. Nit n Io ©: 


SEPULCHRE, is a tomb or place deſtined for. the interment of the dad. a 
ing of the burial har "the ancients: ; thoſe - 


It is chiefly uſed in ſpeak 
of the moderns are tſually called tombs. «1 


SERAGLI1O, among the oriental builders,” the paloto of a prince or - Jord, * 


but it is uſed by way of excellence for the palace of _ Grand, er 
at Conſtantino e. 289 9991 4 H 1005 Dein 0) is 2: Ty 


"S's $PO0L; ets or dedpy hole ſunk under the- drein fon the reception | 
of ſediment,” and other gros matter; which; if not prevented, would . 
choak and-ſtop the drain. The direction to be given to the builder with 
reſpect to thee Seſſpools, is, that they be of a due bigneſs, and diſpoſed 
at proper diſtances ; and laſtly; that they be: ſo contrixed, that they may 


be leaned at tithes without difficalty;: for otherwiſe) they would fill up, 


mough ever ſo large, aud then the evil would be he 
rains; 


TE 


nn "From that time all the ee the · Eaſt 
caſt their gods, eos cuil, and God forbad his people to ĩmitate thgem 


SRC TION FA Budding, in arbiter, Lab fame+ with its orafile ; * 
of. a Utlineation of its He phts and depths-raifed on a plane, as if r fa- 


— * 
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Adrains x ; they would fill up next, and all mould take che ſame ill turn, as 
* the drains had originally been made too ſmall. TIE EI 
--SgweR; 4 drain, conduit, on .conyeyance,, for carrying off 1 water, bil- 
. ape; &c. from a houſe, ſtreat, field, or the like. It is neceſſary that 
every houſe. have converiences for diſcharging its refuſe water, and other 
uſeleſs and offenſive matters ; theſe are obtained by digging and laying Sew- 
ers and Urains at proper depths; and with the necdful outlets, - As to Sew- 
ers and drains, the great gate io that they, be. large engugh; that they be 
placed deep enough, and have a propet deſcent ; that they be well 55h F 
. over, and { wy ſo free a;pallage,: that there be no danger of, their cl choa 
ing up; the cleaning them being a work of Wenz and expence. 
Inſtead of making the bottom of the Sewer a flat oor, let it, be in form 
- of an inverted arch, anſwering in part to the, ſweep of; the: arch. above. 
Every one knows that - the! freeſt, paſſage that can he, is. rough circular 
channels, and theſe would dafhciently.ywear —_ mi . would in a 
manner reſemble 40- may vaſt water pipes of a circular and. there 
» would be no danger of their filling ag. The i e wall mould 
» detain nothing, berauſa there are no angles in; their Joining; 172 
tom beĩag round run all would run off egfily and 48 it ſhqu Id. "Th 
«thickeſt watet: would puſs ſuch a drain, if it moved tolerably. y.guick, wit! 
out depoſiting any ſettlement ; and if, from a very een ome. {n: I 
;mter;ſhould die at ont time, it would he carried off by, the next quanti- 
ty that made its way through the drain. This method of, conſtructing 
Sewers is uſed very ſucceſsfully under the building, o the horſe guards; 
. -+$HAFT,/ in-architeCture, is a term aſed to expre els that part 0 F c. 
lamm which is between the;,haſe';and capital ; g. this, is in a 
whole column, and i Is called alſo the 15 th gap ARE d TT 
. column. ud 0 9m fewer 
" "SHANK; - ancient a bene given 0, dhe, e baten U e be- 
tween the channels of the triglyph in dhe, Note- fe 5e, * 
times called legs of the triglyÿph. varlg 20 Gra? ©: 


21 (8 
- 0. SHY GURBS, among l Hey} Mall. es of v. . xi 
wedges, four or five inches broad; and Bight on mine 080 — are uſed 
inſtead of itiles or ſlates for: covering — rol, $6, ot 1 . 6 
- S,Qlr a 


StA, at outfide: ſappy opp elec. nt beard: fared, 0 
n 10.0 38 


dine e; the word is uſed for a flat piece o 5 
SrAT E, a Hluiſh foſſile ftune, yerp 2 — — Augen 0 Marry, 
OO 1 1 


— _ ad therefore caſilſy cut onſawed into thin 
of tiles for the r bouſes ; alſo for wg Pe 
architecture, wry nb ac Aye tr Tha {A 0 
high, and ſervingito-place untler the baſes pf pagcitals cee 


Soer k; of Zocu x, 
and othef ornaments. Wi have mentiones the tontig 
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kind of arid without either baſe or cornice, cattied round à whole build. 
ing, and called a plinth, The word is derived from the Latin, ſiecus, a 
ſnoe. 5840 * 


| SoxFrT; in architecture, any timber cieling, formed of eroſi beams of 
flying corniches, the fquare compartments or pannels of which are en- 
riched with ſculpture, painting or gilding ; ſuch are thoſe in the palaces 
of Italy, and in the apartments of Luxembourg it Paris. This word is 
particularly uſed for the under fide or face of an architrave, and for that 
ot the corona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar. The French 
plafond; and we uſually the drip. It is enriched with compartments of 
roſes, and has eighteen drops in the Doric order difpoſtd in three ranks; 
fix. in each, placed; to the right hand of: the: guttæ, and at the bottom of 
the triglyphs. in | | WH ieh $i gh 
Sor TENING; in painting. the mixing and diluting of colours with the- 
bruſh or pencil. To ſoften defigns in black and white made with the 
pen, &c. ſigniſies to weaken the tint, To ſoften a portrait, is to change 
ſame of the ſtrokes, and give a greater degree of ſweetneis and ſoftneſs to 
the air thereof, — had ſomething roughiand'harſh in it. 
 SorrDIty, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence of the 
ground whereon. the foundation of a building is laid; and to a maſs of 
maſonry of extraordinary thickneſs, without any cavity therein. | 
SoLIVE, in building, a rafter, joiſt, or piece of wood flit or ſawed, 
wherewith builders lay their cielings. The thickneſs of them differ ac - 
_—_— to their length, and their diſtances are commonly equal to their 
n French term appropriated by ſome architects, and 
ſignifying a continued ſocle, or a continued ſtand or pedeſtal, without 
baſe or cornice;- carried round à whole building. 
SrANIsH ORDER, an order, as it is called, in architecture, in which 
the proportions differ little from thoſe of the Corinthian, but there is a 
lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the center of the abacus. | 
SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, implies a curve that aſcends, , 
winding about a cone or-ſpire, ſo as all the points thereof continually ap- 
proach the axis. It is diſtinguiſhed from the helix by its winding around 
a cone; whereas the helix winds in the ſame manner around a cylinder. 
Spin k, in architecture, was uſed by the antients for the baſe of a co- 
limn, and ſometimes for the aſtragal or tore. But among the moderns it 
denotes a ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whether coni - 
_ cally or pyramidically. | 
STAIR-CASE, in architecture, the aſcent incloſed. between walls, ora 
balluſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs, or ſteps, with landing- places, and rails, 
ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral ſtories of a hoyle. 
Tho conſttuction of a complete * is. one. of the moſt —_ 
ENDO d. works. 
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works in architecture. The common rules to be obſerved therein ate as 
follows : 1. That it have a full free light to prevent accidents of ſlipping, 
falling, &c. 2. That the ſpace over-head be large and airy, which the 
Italians call an bel gfocato, i. e. good ventilation, in regard a man ſpends 
much breath in mounting. 3. That the half paces of landing- places, 
be conveniently diſtributed for re- paſſing in the way. 4. That to prevent 
rencounters, &c. the ſtair-caſe be not too narrow; however, this laſt is 
to be regulated by the _— of the building. 5. That care be taken in 
placing the ſtair- caſe, ſo as the ſtairs may be diſtributed without preju- 
dice to the reſt of the building. . Pak | 
- STATUARY, &branch of Sculpture employed in the making of ſta- 
. tues. © Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients. ſurpaſſed the mo- 
derns; and indeed it was much more popular, and more cultivated among 
the former than the latter. It is diſpated between Statuary and painting, 
which of the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt artful. Statuary is 
alſo uſed for the artificer who makes ſtatues. Phidias was the greateſt 
Statuary among the ancients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns. 
STATUE, is defined to be a piece of ſculpture in full relievo, repre- 
ſenting a human figure. Daviler more ſcientifically defines Statue a re- 
reſentation, in high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by 
is birth, merit, or great actions, placed as an ornament in a fine build- 
ing, or expoſed in a public place, to preſerve the memory of his worth. 
In ſtrictneſs, the term Statue is only applied to figures on foot, the word 
being formed from Stature, the ſize of the body. Statues are formed 
with the chiſſel of ſeveral matters, as ſtone, marble, plaſter, &c. They 
are alſo caſt of various kinds of metal, particularly gold, ſilver, braſs, and L 
Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general kinds; the firſt are 
thoſe leſs than the life, of which kind we have ſeveral Statues of great 
men, of kings and of Gods themſelves; the ſecond are thoſe equal to 
the life, in which mapner it was that the ancients, at the public expence, 
uſed to make Statues of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſer- 
vices they had done ; the third, thoſe that exceed the life, among which, 
thoſe which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings and empe- 
rors, and thoſe double the life, for heroes; the fourth kind were thoſe that 
exceeded the life twice, thrice, and even more, and were called coluſſes. 
Every Statue reſembling the perſon it is intended to repreſent, is called 
Aatua iconica. Statues acquire various other denominations. 1. Thus al- 
legorical Statue, is that which, under a human figure, or other ſymbol, 
repreſents ſomething of another kind, as part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, 
element, temperament, hour, &c. . 2. Curule Statues, are thoſe which 
are repreſented in chariots drawn by bigæ, or quadrigæ, that is; by two, 
or four horſes ; of which kind there were ſeveral in the circuſes, hippo- 
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dromes, Kc. or in cars, as we ſee ſome with triumphal arches, on antique 
medals. 3. Equeſtrian Statue, that which repreſents ſome. Iluſtrious per- 
ſon on Horſe- back, as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome 
that of king Charles the F irſt, at Charing-croſs ; king George the Second 
in Leiceſter Fields; the late duke of Cumberland i in. Cavendiſh Square, &c. 
4. Greek Statue denotes a figure that is naked "and antique ) it being in 
this manner the Greeks repreſented their deities; athletæ of the olympic 

ames, and heroes; the Statues of heroes were ieularly called: chil Fo 
ſean ſtatues, by reafon of the great number df figures of chat Prince in 
moſt of the cities of' Greece. 5. Hydraulic Stare l. is any figure placed 
is an ornament of a fountain or grotto, or that ddes the office of a jet 
d' eau, a cock, Kea or the like, by any of its 3 or by any attribute 
it holds; / the like is! to be underſtood: of any an mal ſerving TA the ſame 
uſe. 6. Pedeſttian Statue, a Statue ſtanding on foot; as at of king 
Charles the Second, in the Royal Exchange; and of king James the de- 
cond in Privy Gardens. 7. Roman Statue, is an appellation given to ſuch 
as are cloathed, arid! which reeeive yarious names from their various dref- 
ſes. In repairing a Statue caſt in a mould, they touch it up with a chi- 
ſel, gravet, or other inſtrument, to finiſſi che places which have not come 
well off; they alſo clear the bard; and what is rennen in the) Joints and 


projecturſas. O90 
STEEPLE, an ap ndage creed. generally on tlie ſine: end: of a 
church, to hold the Steeples are denominated from Their form, ei- 


ther ſpires or towers; the firſt are ſach as aſtend continually; N 

ing either conieally or pyramĩdieally. Thie latter are more paral e om 
and are covered at the top platform: like. In each kind day is u © "a 
fort of windows or apertures to let out the TY and Tocontrived ' at the 
ſame time, as to drive it down. > 
8 TLI-Housr. The Dutch have muh the advantage * us in | the | 
ſtructure of their Still-houſes. The general rules in building in thoſe 
houſes, according to Shaw, ſhould be ſuch as follow. The firſt caution 
is, to Jay the floor aſlope, not flat, where any wet work is to be perform- 
ed. It ſhould alſo be well flagged, with broad ſtones, ſo that no wet be 
detained in the crevices, but all may run off, and be let out at the drains 
made at the bottom and ſides. The Stills ſhould be placed a- Breaſt on 
that fide of the Still- houſe to which the floor has its catrent. Fronting 
the Stills, and adjoining to the back of the wall, ſhould be a ſtage for 
holding the fermenting backs, and theie being placed at a proper height, 
may empty themſelves by means of a cock and a canal into the Stills, 
which are thus charged with very little trouble, Near this ſet of fer- 
menting backs ſhould be placed. a pump or two, that they may readily 
ſap ly them with water, by means of a trunk, or canal, leading to each 
back; under the pavement, adjoining to ws Stills, ſhould be a kind of 
cellar, 
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collar, wherein to lod 2 the receivers, each of which ſhould be furnished 
with ite pump, to rai low wines into the Still for rectification, and 
through this cellar the fuſs waſh, or Still bottoms, ſhould be charge 
hy means of a hoſe, or other conttivanco 


SRI, in ancient architecture, the liſts, fillets, or rays- which ſeparate 


the ſtriges or flutj utings of columns. | 

S TMO, in 1 a term; by. which ſomeexpreſy the flutings:or- 
chanodlings on the ſhafts of columes;, ſuppoled \ntended.originally. to re- 
preſent the folds in & garment. 

STRIVRES, in architecture, ar ber by which-ſome alſo: expreſs the flu- 
tings of columns, VItruvius canon Þ: wg name, and. tells us they 
wete originally intended. to repreſont the foldipgs in 3 garment. 

— in architecture, a large Mone, the firſt Mat is laid aver co- 
lumns. and pileſters, in beginning to make a croſs yauls, or it is the ſtone. 
which, being laid over. a piedreit or column, is hallowed to receive the 
firſt bauncs of 4: platband, In carpentry, it ie a large piece of timber, 
which being ſuppartod. en typ Lene pier or 5 palts, ſerves A a 
door, Window. 90 


SURBRCIL1UM; in the ancient” architecture, — member of ” | 
the cotniche, called by: the maderns corona, crown, or larmier- It is 
alſo uſed for a ſquare member, under the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals; 
ſome: authors confound it with the tote itſelf. 

_ - $Swaizow's:TA1L, in carpentry and joigery,. a peculiar: way. of faſten - 
ing together two pieces; of timber ſo ſtrengly as they cannot fall aſunder. 

| rtr ma, in architecture, a term uſed. to exproſs an encreaſe of dia- 
meter, in a part of the, column between the baſe and the capital. This 
many declare to be unnatural, but it has the Arie of great maſters... 

SYMMETRY, in architecture, is. the proportion which the ſeveral parts. 
of a building have to one angther, and to the whole. In what is called 
uniform ſymmetry there is this proportion obſerved through, a whole fa- 
bric, and all its parts have the ſame relation one to another; in reſpective 

Symmetry, only. the oppoſite ſides are expected in this particular and ex- 
act manner to correſpond to one another. The: word is however gene- 
rally uſed to expreſs that relation and due proportion which runs through 
a: whole. building. 
SrsT VIE, this term is uſed to expreſs one of the intercolomniations - 
or ſpaces between columns, In; the. Syſtyle diſpoſition, the intercolum- 
niation 38 four modules, or. two. diameters of the column... 
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TABLE, in architecture, a ſmooth, ſimple member or ornament of 
various forms, but moſt uſually in that of a long ſquare. A projecting 
Table is that which ſtands out from the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, or 
other matter it adorns. Raked-Table, is that which is hollow in the. 
die of a pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and is uſually encompaſſed with a mould - 
ing. Razed-Table, is an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece for, che putting 
an inſcription,” or other ornament, in ſculpture. This, is; What M. Per- 
rault Falle by abacus in Vitcuvius, Crowned- Table, that which 
is covered with a corniche, and which a baſſo relievo is cut, or piede of 
black marble incruſtrated for an inſcription, Ruſtigated- Table, that 
which is picked, and Whoſe ſurface ſeems ,rou; b. as in grottos, &. 

Taex14, in architecture, a member of the Doric capital, reſembling, 
a ſquare fillet, or reglet; it ſerves inſtead, of a cymatium. 

 TarLon, in archite&ure, a kind of moulding, which conſiſts of, a 
cymatium, crowned with à ſquare fillet, frequently found to terminate 
joiners works, as thoſe of doors, windows, &. dey bh + a 

of a 
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Tarus, or Txrpr, in atchiteQure, the, ipclination., or ſlope 

witty nk tlie urn of a w; I. when its thickneſs is diminiſhed, by : 
degrees, as it rifes in he $ht'tb make it the firmer. 
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TAMBoUR, in architecture, a term applied tg he Corinthian;and Com- 
polite capitals, as” beating ſotne "reſemblance to a drum, which the. 


French call Tambour. Tambour is alſo uſed for a little box of timber- 
work covered with a ceiling, within 9ds.the porch of certain churches, 
both to prevent the view. of perſons paſſing by, and to keep off the 
wind, &c. by means gf folding doors, It alſo denotes, a round coarſe. 
ſtone, ſeveral of which form, the ſhak of A column not: fo high a8 a 
diameter. 3g Ee, 1 " | 4414 AEST. ad il mib <8) 
\, TEMPLE, a en for places of public. worſhip, whether Pagan, 
Chriſtfan, ot otherwite. But the Void, in;a. reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to 
denote'the places vr edifices, in which the Pagans offered ſacrifice to their 
falſe gods. Thus we hear of the temples Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, &c. 
' Temples were built and adorned with all,poſlible ſplendour and mag- 
nificence, partly out df the great reſpect they bore to the gods, and 
partly to create an aye and reverence in the Worſhippers. They were 
conſtructed in the matiger which was thought,moſt agrecable.to the gods, 


to whom they Were dedicated.” Thus, Jupi er, they thought, took moſt. ; 


delight in pillars: of the Doric order 3 Bacchus in the Ionic, and Veſta 
in the Corinthian; though this rule was not univerſally or conſtantly 
obſerved, As to the places where Temples were built, they made choice 
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of thoſe with a view to the diſpoſition of particular deities. Hence ſome 
were erected on the tops of mountains, others in vallies, and others in 
cities. Thoſe built in the country were generally ſurrounded with groves 
ſacred to the tutelar deity of the place; and wherever they ſtood, it was 
ſo contrived, that the windows being opened, might receive the rays of 
the riſing - ſun. The moſt antient ſituation was with the front towards 
the weſt, and the altars and ſtatues at the eaſt. end, it being a cuſtom. 
among the heathens to worfhip with faces towards the eaſt, ſo as that the 
doors being open, ſhould receive the tiſing-ſun. If the temples were 
built by the ſide of a tiver, they were to lock towards the banks of it; 
if near the high-way, they were ſo ſituated that travellers might have a 
fair proſpect of them, and pay their devotion as they paſſed by. Tem- 
ples, according to the number and difference of their columns, were 
divided into tetraſtyle, proſtyle, amphiproſtyle, periptere, diptere, &c. 
Tetraſtyle Temple, a Temple that had four columns in front, and as 
many behind, —as the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. 
Proſizle Temple, that which had, only columns in its front or fore 
ſide, —as that of Ceres, at Eleuſis, in Greece. ä 
Ampbypreſtyle or double Proflyle Temple. That which had columns. 
both before and behind, and which was alſo tetraſtyle.. | 
Peripiere Temple, that which had foyr rows of inſulated columns. 
Temple of Honour, at Rome. e ee IN | 
Diptere Temple, that which had two wings, and two rows. of columns 
around, and was alſo octoſtyle, or had eight columns in front, as that 
of Diana at Epheſus. U e 
Temples, among us, denote two inns of court, thus called, becauſe 
formerly the dwelling: houſe of the Knights-Templars. Alſo ſmall ele- 
gant buildings in the gardens of the nobility and gentry. 
Ton, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood, or me- 
tal, diminiſhed by one-third, of its thickneſs, to be received into a hole 
in another piecę, called a mortiſe, for the jointing or faſteniog the two. 
together. It is made in vatious' forms, ſquare, dove tailed for double 
mortiſes, and the lke. 68 e ace e 5 
TERMIN us, in architecture, a kind of column adorned at the top with 
the head, and ſometimes part of the body of a man, woman, or Pagan. 
deity; and in the lower part diminiſhing into a kind of a ſheath or ſcab- 
bard, as if the remainder of the figure. Were received into it. The com- 
mon uſe of the tertnini is by. way of ſtatues to adorn gardens, but they. 
are ſometimes alſo placed as candles os brackets. to ſupport entablatures. 
Theſe are varied greatly in the execution, ſome being ruſtic, others dou- 
T ͤ 7 oO 7 ; fs 77 
i 5 THEATRE, 
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THEATRE, a public edifice for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpectacles, or 
ſhews, to the people, comprehending not only the eminence on which- 
the actors appeared, and the action paſſed, but alſo the whole area of the 
place, common to the actors and ſpectators. The Romans borrowed 
the form of their theatres from thoſe of the Greeks, which were gene- 
rally built in the ſhape of a ſemicircle, encompaſſed with porticos, and: 
furniſhed with feats of ſtones, diſpoſed in ſemi-circles, ring gradually 
one above another. The principal parts of the ancient Theatres were 
the ſcena, proſcenium, orcheſtra, and area, Among the moderns, 
Theatre more peculiarly denotes the ſtage, or place whereon the drama 
or play is exhibited ; anſwering to the proſcenium of the ancients. It: 
is alſo uſed, in a more comprehenſive ſenſe, for the whole play-houſe. 
The word Theatre is uſed in architecture, chiefly among the Italians, 
for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, by a happy diſpoſition 
and elevation, repreſents an agreeable ſcene to the eye. In a more re- 
ſtrained ſenſe of the word it was the place of a public ſpectacle and no- 
thing elſe. What is called the temple of Bacchus at Athens, the re- 
mains of which are yet in being, was a Theatre, and one of the firſt 
we know of. | ; 

TIOR, in architecture, a French term for: the ſhaft or fuſt of a co- « 

lumn, comprehended between the aſtragal and the capital. 

'" TimBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods uſed in the: 
ſeveral parts of building, as carpentry, joinery, turnery, &c. The 
ſorts of Timber are numerous; we ſhall only mention ſome of the moſt. 
uſeful from Evelyn's 'Sylva,, &c.. as,. | 

1. Oak, the uſes of which need no enumerating ; to endure. all ſea- 
ſons and weathers, there is no wood like it; hence its uſe in building 
ſhips, in poſts, rails, &c. For water-works it is ſecond to none, and 
where it. lies. expoſed both to air and water, there is none equal to it. 

2. Elm. This felled between November and February is all ſpine or- 
heart, and no ſap, and it is of ſingular uſe in places where it is always 
wet or dry, its being tough makes it uſeful to wheel-wrights, mill- 
wrights,. &c. and its not being liable to break and fly in chips, makes, 
it fit for dreſſers and planks to chop on. | 

3. Beech: its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, and upholſtery, and 
the like, as being of a white, fine grain, and not apt to bend or lit. 
Of late it is uſed for building timber, and if it lie conſtantly. wet, is 
judged to out - Iaſt oak. | 8 

4. Aſh: its uſe is almoſt univerſal; it is good for building where it 
may, lie dry. It ſerves the carpenter, cooper, turner, plough-wright, 
ak gardener, and at ſea for oars, hand-ſpikes, and many other 
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5. Fir: commonly. known by the name of deal, is of late much uſed 
in buildings, eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, floors, wainſcot, and 
moſt works of ornaments, | Sad is 

6. Walnut-tree,. is of univefſal uſe, unleſs for the outfides of build. 
ings; very fit for the joiner's uſe, being of a more curious brown-colour 


- 


than beech, and leſs ſubject to worms. | 
7. Cheſnut- tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought for by join» 
.ers and carpenters ; it is very laſting, 
8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate grain, and fit 
for curioſities : it alſo yields beams of conſiderable bigneſs for building. 
9. Poplar, abel: this and aſpen differing very little in their nature, 
are of late much uſed inſtead of fir; they look as well, and are more 
tough and hard. | | 03, 

10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to convey water; when 
always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but ſoon rots, if it is alternately 
wet or dry. _ 2 ex; | 15 

The uſes of timber are ſo many, and ſo great, that the procuring a 
ſufficient ſupply of it extremely well deſerves the care of every ſtate, as 
it muſt be a great diſadvantage to it to be obliged to have recourſe to 
its neighbours, and purchaſe, at a very conſiderable and continually re- 
.newed expence, what might, by an eaſy ceconomy, be ſufficiently ſup- 
plied at home. f | ; 

" Preſerving of Timber. When boards, &c. are dried, ſeaſoned, and 
fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend and preſerve them; 
to which the ſmearing them with linſeed-oil, tar, or the like oleagi- 
Nous matter,. contributes much. 

For meaſuring hewn or ſquare timber, the cuſtom is, to find the mid- 
dle of the length of the tree, and there to meaſure its breadth, by clap- 
ping two rules to the ſides of the tree, and meaſuring the diſtance be- 
twixt them; in like manner they meaſure the breadth the other way. 
If the two be found unequal they are added together, and half their ſum 
is taken for the true ſide of the ſquare. Ho td ere ad 

" Tinging of Marble. The art of doing this has, in ſeveral perſons 
hands, been a very lucrative ſecret, though there is ſcarce any thing in 
it that has not at one time or other been publiſhed. Kincher has the 
honour of being one of the firſt who publiſhed any thing practicable 
about it. This author meeting with ſtones in ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to 
He natural, but having figures too nice and particular, to be ſuppoſed: of 

Nature's making, and theſe not only on the ſurface, but ſunk through the 
Whole body of the ſtones, was at the pains of finding out the attiſt who 
Jid the buſineſs ; and on his refuſing to part with the ſecret on any terms, 
this author, with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, endeavoured to find it out; 
zin which they ſucceeded at length very well. The method is mw 
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take aqua fortis and aqua regia of each two ounces, ſal armoniac one 
ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, about twenty-ſix grains of gold, and 
two drams of pure ſilver; let the filver be calcined and put into a vial, 
and pour upon it the aqua fortis ; let this ſtand for ſome time, then eva- 
porate it, and the remainder will firſt appear of a blue, and afterwards 
of a black colour. Then put the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 
regia upon it, and when it is diſſolved, evaporate it as the former. 
Then put the ſpirit of wine upon the ſal armoniac, and let it be evapo-, 
rated in the ſame manner. All the remainders, and many others made 
in the ſame manner from other metals, diſſolved in their proper acid 
menſtrua, are to be kept ſeparate, and uſed with a pencil on the marble. 
Theſe will penetrate without the leaſt aſſiſtance of heat, and the figures 
being traced with a pencil on the marble, the ſeveral parts. are to be 
touched over with the proper colours, and this renewed daily till the co- 
lours have penetrated to the deſired depth into the ſtone. After this, 
the maſs may be cut into thin plates, and every one of them will have 
the figure exactly repreſented on both ſurfaces, the colours never ſpread- 
ing. The niceſt method of applying theſe, or the other tinging ſub- 
ſtances, to marble, that is to be wrought into any ornamental works, 
and where the back is not expoſed to view, is to apply the colours be- 
hind, and renew them ſo often till the figure is ſufficiently ſeen through 
the ſurface on the front, - though it does not quite extend to it. This 
is the method that, of all others, brings the ſtone to a nearer reſem= 
blance of natural veins of this kind. | 
Tokus, in architecture, a large round prominent moulding in the 
baſe of columns, reſembling a cable, but without the wreathings or 
twiſtings. The word is derived from the Greek. In the baſes of ſome 
of the orders there is a ſingle Torus, in others there are two with a ſco- 
tia between them, and in this diſpoſition they have a very beautiful effect. 
Town, a high building, conſiſting of feveral ſtories, uſually of a 
round form, though ſometimes ſquare or polygonal. Towers are 
built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the Tower of London, the Tower 
of the Baſtile at Paris. The word Tower among the ancients, ſignified 
a palace or large houſe, 2 Kings v. 24. The Tower of London is not 
only a citadel, to defend and commaad the city, river, &c. but alſo a 
royal palace, where our kings, with their courts, have ſometimes lodg- 
ed; a royal arſenal, wherein are arms and ammunition ſor fixty thou- 
{and ſoldiers; a treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown; a 
mint for coining of money; the great archive, wherein: are preſerved 
all the antient records of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. and the chief 
priſon for ſtate criminals, | | 
TRABEATION, a name by which ſome call the entablature of a co- 
lumn, conſiſting of the architrave, freeze and cornice. 
| Fit | TRAN» 
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TzxANSON, among builders, the piece that is framed' acroſs a double 

light window. 1 | | 

_ TrtoLyYPHs, in architecture, a ſort of ornaments, repeated at equal 
intervals in the Doric freeze, Each Triglyph conſiſts of two entire gut- 
ters, or channels, eut to a right angle, called glyphes, and ſeparated by 
three interſtices, called, by Vitruviue, femora, from each other, as well 
as from two other half channels, which are at the ſides. The ordina 

roportion of Triglyphs is to be a module broad, and one and a half high, 
Bur this proportion M. Le Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill - pro- 
portioned intercolumniations in porticos ; for which reaſon he chooſes 
pu” IEG the proportion of his Triglyphs to that of the inter- 
columns. | HSE 

TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieees of timber framed at right angles 
to the joints, againſt the ways for chimneys, and well-holes for ſtairs. 

TRINGLE, in architecture, a name common to ſeveral little ſquare 
members or ornaments, as reglets, liſtels, and plat-band. .Tringle is 
more particularly uſed for a little member fixed exactly over every tri- 
glyph, under the plar- band of the achiuavc. from, wheuce the guttæ or 
pendant drops hang down. | 

TRocHiLus, in architecture, a name by which ſome call the hollow 
moulding that is between the two torus's of the baſe of columns, and 
which is more commonly called. ſcotia :; this moulding, when it ſtands. 
thus on columns, having much the appearance of a pulley. 

TRUNK, when we ſpeak of a column, the Trunk is the ſhaft or fuſt; 
when the word is applied to a pedeſtal, it ſignifies the dado, or die, or 
body of the pedeſtal, anſwering to the ſhaft of the column. 

TuRNING, a branch of fculptuce, being the art of faſhioni 
hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, &c.. into a: round or oval form, in 
a lathe; Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be turned 
upon two points, as an axis, and moving it round on that axis, while 
an edge-rool, ſet ſteady to the outſide of the ſubſtance in a circumvo- 
lution thereof, cuts off. all the parts which lie farther off the axis, and. 
makes the outſide of that ſubſtance concentric to the. axis, 

The invention of Turning ſeems to have been very ancient. Some, 
indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it brought to perfection by 
the moderns; but, if what Pliny and ſame other ancient authors relate, 
be true, that the ancients turned thoſe precious vaſes enriched with fi- 
gures and arnaments in relievo, which we flill ſee in the cabinets of the 
curioue, it muſt be owned, that all that. has been added in theſe ages, 
makes but. a poor amends for what we loſt of the manner of turning 
of the ancients. | 

The lathe or principal inſtrument uſed in Turning, is compoſed of 
two wooden cheeks, or ſides parallel to the horizon, having a groove, 
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or opening between them; perpendicular to theſe are two pieces, called 
heads or puppets, made to ſlide between the cheeks, and to be fixed: 
down at any point at pleaſure; theſe have two points or center pins, be- 
tween which the piece to be turned is faſtened by the help of a ſcrew. 
There is alſo a ſquare piece. of wood called a reſt, which bears up the 
tool, and keeps it ſteady. The piece is turned round backwards and 
forwards by means of a ſtring put round it, and faſtened: above to the 
end of a pliable hole, and below to a treddle or board moved by the: 
foot. This is the common lathe ; but there is another uſed in hollow 
Turning, &c. very different from it. 

I his lathe is compoſed like the other of two eheeks, and has alſo two- 
| heads fitted to ſlide between them; but has no pole, being turned by 
means of a wheel and pulley. The pulley is faſtened on a kind of ſpin- 
dle called a mandrel, one end of which is pointed, and received into the: 
center of the back ſcrew, which goes through one of the heads; and 
near the other end, called the verge, it moves in a piece called the collar; 
the end of the mandrel paſſes through the collar, and on it the piece to- 
be turned is faſtened- 

_  Tuscan ORDER, in architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſ- 
five of the five orders. It is of Roman origin, and much reſembles the: 
original Doric of the Greeks. The original Greek orders were only 
three, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; to theſe the Romans have 
added the Tuſcan, which is plainer than the Doric, and the Compoſite, 
which adds the volutes of the Ionic to the leaves of the more decorated: 
capitals. The orders from three by this. beeame five, and of theſe the 
Tuſcan is the plaineſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt maſſy. 

The Tuſcan column conſiſts only of a fingle torus, refting upon a: 
linth and crowned with a cincture; the ſhaft has ſix diameters in 
eight, and its diminution is a fourth or a fifth part, for: in thele archi- 

tects vary. The capital is very plain; it conſiſts of an abacus, a quar- 
ter- round, aſtragal and fillet; under the neck there is another aftragal: 
and fillet, but theſe belong to the ſhaft of the column. The entabla- 
ture is plain and large, it conſiſts of an architrave of one face, a plain 
freeze, and a cornice, with a few plain mouldings. | 

The Tuſcan order is therefore no other than the Doric:made ſtronger 
by ſhortening its columns, and fimpler by the largeneſs and ſmall num 
ber of its mouldings. No order is ſo eaſily executed as this, becauſe: 
of its plainneſs;. but there is, notwithſtanding, a beauty in that plain 
ſimplicity of ſtructure, which makes. it deſerve a-place not only where 
ſtrength, but where elegance is conſidered. 

Some writers affirm, that the Tuſcan order: takes its name from an an- 
cient people of Lydia, who coming out of Aſia, to people Tuſcany, firſt: 
executed it in fome temples, which they builg in their new plantations.. 
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Tyr, or Tile, in building, a ſort of thin, fictitious, luminated 
prick, uſed on the roofs of houſes z or more properly a kind of fat clay. 
ey carth, kneaded and moulded of a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in 

a kiln like a brick, and uſed in the covering and paving of houſes. 
There is ſo much conformity in the ſubſtances of bricks and tiles, that 
the earth that makes one will in many caſes ſerve for the other, 
The clay of which Tiles are made may always be . wrought into 
bricks, but only 'the beſt of the brick earth can be wrought into 
Tiles; becauſe, being thinner, they require more toughnels in the 
ſubſtance. All Tiles are made in the manner of bricks, by.tempering 
and beating up the clay to a due conſiſtence, and then faſhioning them 
in a mould; but more, care and pains are required in this work than in 
making of bricks, for the Tile-making approaches more to the pottery 
Work, and the earth of which they are made is ſuch as might be em- 
ployed in pottefies, More care is alſo required in the management of 
the fire for burning them, than is needful in bricks; for if it is too flack, 
they do not get a proper hardneſs, and if too violent they ſuffer in their 
ſhape, and are glazed. The fire muſt be watched and managed with 
.diſcretion, and he muſt be a truſty as well as a knowing perſon to whom 
this care is committed, for a little neglect may be of vaſt miſchief and 
Joſs to the proprietor... ' ' | | 

The Tiles for all forts-pf uſes may now be comprized under fix heads. 
1. The plain Tile for covering of houſes, which is flat and thin. 2. The 
plain Tile for paving, which is flat alſo but thicker, and its fize g, 10, or 12 

anches. 3. The pantile, which is alſo uſed for covering buildings, and is 
hollow and crooked, or bent, ſomewhat in the manner of an 8. 4. The 
Dutch glazed pantile. $. The Engliſh glazed pantile, And 6, the 
gutter Tile, which is made with a kind of wings. | 

Common Tiles are beſt when they are firmeſt, ſoundeſt, and ſtrongeſt. 
There are not ſo many differences in theſe as in bricks, either in reſpect 
of body or colour, but according to the nature of the clay, and the de- 
gree of fire in burning, ſome are duſkier and ſome ruddier in colour, 
The duſky-coloured are uſually the ſtrongeſt ; the workmen ſometimes, 
when they have both colours, amuſe themſelves with laying them ſepa- 
gately in rows, in which caſe they give the roof a ſtriped aſpect. But 
this is a pitiful and idle fancy. | 

Paving Tiles are made of a more ſandy earth than the common or 
plain. Tiles; the materials for theſe laſt muſt be abſolute clay, but for 
the others a kind of loam is uſed, though it muſt be of a tough ſub- 
Nance, or they will not have due ſtrength and firmneſs. This loam burns 
to a freſher red colour than the beſt of the common Tile-clay, Theſe 

ate made thicker and larger than the common roof Tiles; and, when 
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care Has been taken in the choice of the earth, and the management of 
the fire, they are very regular and beautiful, 

PAN TtI ES, when of the beſt kind, are made of an earth ot much 
unlike that of the paving tiles, and often of the ſame; but the beſt 
ſort of all is a paler coloured loam that is leſs ſandy; they have about 
the ſame degree of fite given them in the baking, and they come out 
nearly of the ſame colour. - 

GLAZ EBD PANTILEs,. whether Dutch or Engliſh, get that addition: 
in the fire, many kinds of earthy matter running into a glaffy ſubſtance: 
in great heat, as is feen in the glazing of common earthen-ware, and it 
is a great advantage to them, preſerving them much longer than the com- 
mon Pantiles, ſo that they are very well worth the additional charge 
that attends the uſing of them. | Es | 

GUTTER: T11E5s are made of the fame earth as the common pantiles, and: 
only differ from them in ſhape; but it is adviſeable, that particular care- 
be taken in tempering and. working the. earth for. theſe, for none are 
more liable-to accidents.. b 

DouTcn Tiz ts. for chimnies, are of a kind very different from alF 
theſe, ſome are white; and ſome quite black. The clay of which theſe: 
Dutch Tiles are made, is very fine, ſoft, and tender; it is much the 
fame with that whereof. the apothecaries pots are made, and it is glazed? 
in the ſame manner. Theſe were once in great reputation in ordinary: 
houſes, but at preſent they are grown into neglect. 

Of the manner of uſing Tiles. The great uſe of Tiles is for the 
covering of houfes ; and for this purpoſe where either ſervice or beauty 
are regarded, the plain common Tile is greatly preferable to any other; 
but this, in its beſt condition is not at all comparable to ſlate- Plain 
Tiles we have obſerved, are in colour either reddiſh or duſky. In the 
firſt condition they have a fiery look, and in the other they appear poor 
and dirty; either. way they have a rough, coarſe and heavy aſpect; and 
the mortar ia the beſt manner of laying them is ſeen very plainly in ir- 
regular white joints and ſeams. by | | 

The neatneſs and pale look of the common ſlate gives that covering a 
vaſt preference. Having nothing coarſe or flery in the appearance, it 
agrees perfectly well with the ſtone or wood- work, and with the grey 
bricks of the chimnies. Then in the place of the harſh and heavy aſ- 
pe ct of the Tiles, ſlate has a light and elegant appearance; the pieces 
are thin and lie regular, and the joints. of mortar are fo ſlender they are 
ſcarce at all ſeen. This preference is ſo very great, that it entirely ba- 
niſhes the uſe. of Tiles from elegant edifices, or other buildings of ex- 
pence ; and when we conſider how vaſtly more durable flate. is, as well 
as. handſome,, we. ſhall be. inclined to prefer it in all. 
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If the plain Tiling be thus inferior to ſlate, the pantiling is much worſe 
than that, both in duration and aſpect. There are occaſions on which 
Tiling is proper, and there are particular buildings whereon pantiling is 
better than the plain method; but what we have ſaid is delivered as ge- 
neral, and admits theſe exceptions: in ordinary buildings adjoining to 
houſes, and particularly in ſuch as have flat roofs, the pantiling does very 
well, and comes cheaper than the other kind, the Tiles being a great 
deal larger, and laid with leſs trouble. The plain or common Tiles have 
holes for pins, and are hung on by means of thoſe pins. The pantile 
has a lump in the place of a pin, and hangs by that; a few of them 
| cover a great deal of roof, and where they are not in the way of acci- 
dents, they will laſt a great while, but they are eaſily looſened, injured, 
or broken, 

The Dutch glazed pantiles are better than the Engliſh glazed, but ei- 
ther are much ſuperior to the common pantile, and for moſt uſes to the 
plain Tile; they are dearer, but their bigneſs makes great amends for 
that, and they are very laſting.' In the common pantiling, the differ- 
ence in ſize is ſo great an article, that where ſeven hundred and ſixty 
plain Tiles, at a fix inch gauge, are required, the ſame ſpace which is 
a a ſquare will be covered by one hundred and ſeventy pantiles. The uſe 
of gutter tiles- is explained by their name, their place being in the val- 
lies or gutters of croſs buildings, and when they are uſed they are laid 
plain, without any railing, the broad end upwards. 

As to the thick Tiles, when they are ſound and the colour good, they 
are a very pretty paving for country ground-floars in meaner houſes, and 
for the ofliges of ſuch as are better. They eaſily gather dirt, but they 
. eaſily waſh again, and when cleaned they have a pretty and bright ap- 

pearance. In the fame manner as Portland paving is made with dots of 
black marble, a paving with theſe Tiles datted ,with black, may be 
done very pretty. This will have an agreeable effe& in the hall of a 
ſmall country houſe, where a plain and rural look is affected. 
The Putch Tiles are in a manner neglected, though they uſed to be 
in general.repute about chimnies, They are indeed inferior to ordinary 
. None for that purpoſe, becauſe of their continual falling, The joints 
are required to be ſmall, for the ſake of beauty, and this makes the 
letting weak, and the continual effect of the fire deſtroys the force of 
the lime, ſo that they are often dropping; then their thinneſs is ſuch, 
that a ſmall blow cracks them, and when cracked they ſoon fall out. 
Ibis ãs the greateſt defect, for it muſt be confeſſed, that when entire, 
they look very pretty. If they were made thicker, and ſome contrivance 
as uſed to keep them firmer, they might be worth bringing into faſhion. 
again, where the expence of marble is not allowed, for there is a parti- 
,cglar brightneſs in their glazing, and nothing looks ſo clean; nor is this 
| | the 
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the only advantage, for they reflect the heat much better than ſtone. 
In this caſe all the trouble they take about the figures is ridiculous, and 
would be better ſpared ; they are ill done, and the plain white are much 
cleaner in the look and prettier; if any thing were done by way of co» 
lour, it ſhould be throwing on a little blueiſh looſely to imitate the vein- 
ing of marble. The plain black alſo look very well. © 
TyMPAN, or TYMPANUM, in architecture, the area of a pediment, 
being that part which is in a level with the naked of the frieze. Or it 
is the ſpace included between the three corniches of a triangular pedi- 
ment, or the two corniches of a circular one. Sometimes the Tympan 
is cut out, and that part filled with an iron lattice to give light, and 
ſometimes it is enriched with ſculpture-in baſs relievo. Tympan, among 
joiners, is alſo applied to the pannels of doors. | by 
 Tympan F an Arch, a triangular ſpace or table in the corners or ſides 
of an arch, uſually hollowed, and enriched ſometimes with branches of 
laurel, olive-tree, or oak, or with trophies, &c. ſometimes with flying 
figures, as Fame, &c. or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues, | 


V. 


VacIva, properly ſignifies a ſheath, or ſcabbard ; and the term Va- 
gina is uſed, in architecture, for the part of a terminus, becauſe reſem- 
bling a ſheath, out of which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. 1 

VARNISs H, or VERNISH, a thick, viſcid, ſhining liquor, uſed by 
painters, gilders, and various other artiſts, to give a gloſs and luſtre to 
their works, and to defend them from the weather, duſt, &c. 93 

Laying on of Varniſhes. 1. If you varniſh wood, let your wood be 
very ſmooth, cloſe-grained, free from greaſe, and rubbed with ruſhes. 
2. Lay on your colours as ſmooth as poſſible ; and, if the Varniſh has 
. any bliſters in it, take them off by a poliſh with ruſhes. 3. While 
og are varniſhing, keep your work warm, but not too het. 4. In 

aying on your Varniſh begin in the middle, and ſtroke the bruſh to the 
outſide, and then to another extreme part, and ſo on till all be covered; 
for if you begin at the edges, the bruſh will leave blots there, 'and make 
the work unequal. 5. In fine works, uſe the fineſt tripoli in poliſhing s 
do not poliſh it at one time only, but, after the firſt time, let it dry for 
two or three days, and poliſh it again for the laſt time. 6. In the firſt 
poliſhing, you muſt uſe a good deal of tripoli, but in the next a very 
little will lerve: when you have done, waſh. off your tripoli with a 
{ſponge and water; dry the Varniſh with a dry linen rag, and clear the 
work, if a white ground, with oil and whiting, or, if black, with oil 
and lamp-black, 
VASE, 
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VaAsz, a term frequently uſed for ancient veſſels dug from under. 
ground, or otherwiſe found, and preſerved in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. In architecture, the appellation Vaſe is alſo given to thoſe orna- 
ments placed on corniches, ſuckles, or pedeſtals, repreſenting the veſ« 
ſels of the antients, particularly thoſe uſed in facrifee ;. as incenſe-pots,. 
flower-pots, &c. They ſerve to crown or finiſh facades, or frontiſ- 
pieces, and hence called acroteria, The term Vale, however, is more 
particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify the body of the Corinthian 
and Compoſite capital, otherwiſe called the tambour or drum, and fome+ 
times the campana or bell. Some "comprehend under the word Vaſe 
the urns on monuments and other buildings, but this being of a dif- 
ferent form, ſhould be kept to their diſtinct name, as we ſhalbexplain 
under the word urn. | 

VAULT, in architecture, an arched roof, ſo contrived that the ſtones. 
which form it ſuſtain each other, Vaults are, on many occaſions, to be 
preferred to ſoffits, or flat cielings, as they give a greater height and ele- 
vation, and are beſides more firm and durable. Salmaſius obſerves, that 
the antients had only three kinds of vaults. The firſt was the formix,, 
made cradle-wiſe; the ſecond teſtudo, i. e. tortoiſe- wiſe, which the 
French call cul de ſour, or even-wiſe; and the third concha, or trumpet- 
wiſe.. But the moderns have ſubdivided theſe three ſorts into many more, 
to which they have given different names according to their figures and 
uſes ; ſome of them are circular, and others elliptical. Again, the 
ſweeps of ſome are larger,. others leſs portions of a ſphere. All ſuch as 
are above hemiſpheres, are called high, or ſurmounted vaults ;. and all 
that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are called. low, or ſurbaſed, vaults,. or 
teſtudines, In ſome vaults the height is greater than the diameter; in 
others it is leſs ; others again, are quite flat, and only made with haun- 
ſes; others like ovens, or in the form of a cul de ſour, &c.. and others: 
growing wider as. they lengthen, like a trumpet. Arched cielings are 
a kind of vaults,. and they are very beautiful as well as ſtrong, 

Moſler Vaults, are thoſe that cover the principal parts of buildings, 
in contradiſtinction to the upper or ſubordinate Vaults, which only cover 
ſoine little part, as a paſſage or gate, &c. 

Double Vault, is one that is built over another, to make the outer de- 
coration range with the inner; or, to make the beauty and decoration of 
the inſide conſiſtent. with that of the outſide, leaves a ſpace between the 
concavity. of the one, and the convexity. of the other. Inſtances of. 
which we have in the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's at Lon-- 
don, and in that of the Invalids at Paris. 

Vaults «3th Comfartments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep,, or inner face, is en- 
riched with pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated by platbands. Theſe com- 
gartmenis, which. are. of different figures, according to the —_— 
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uſually gilt on a white ground, are made with ſtone or brick walls, as 
in the church of St. Peter's at Rome, or with plaiſter on timber vaults. 

Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick in the middle of the vault, in 
form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all the reſt. 

Reins or fillings up of @ Vault, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 

Redentive of a Vault, is the part ſuſpended between the arches or 
ogives. | | 

Wusste, or FINEERING, a kind of marquetry, or inlaying, 
whereby ſeveral thin flices or leaves of fine woods, of different kinds, 
are applied and faſtened on a ground of ſome common wood. 

VENnTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpiracles or ſubterraneous places, 
where freſh, cool wind being kept, they are made to communicate, by 
means of tubes, funnels, or vaults, with the chambers or other apart- 
ments of a houſe, to cool them in ſultry weather. . 

VENTILATORs, a machine by which the noxious air of any cloſe 
place, as an hoſpital, goal, ſhip, chamber, &c may be changed for 
freſh air. The noxious qualities of bad air have been long known, tho” 
not ſufficiently attended to in practice; but it is to be hoped, that the 
indefatigable pains taken by Dr. Hales, to ſet the miſchiefs ariſing from 
foul air in a juſt light, and the remedy he has propoſed by the uſe of his 
ventilators, will at length prevail over that unaccountable ſloth, or ob- 
ſtinacy, which, where particular intereſts are not concerned, ſeems to 
poſſeſs the generality of mankind, and which rarely allows them to give 
due attention to any uſeful diſcovery. 

VESTIBLE, in architecture, a kind of entrance into a large building, 
being an open place before the hall, or at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe. 
Veſtibles intended for magnificence are uſually between the court and the 
garden, The Romans had Veſtibles at the entrance of their houſes, for 
ſheltering thoſe perſons who were obliged to ſtand at the door; and we 
have now Veſtibles of a like kind in many old churches, houſes, &c. 
uſually called porches. The term Veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
little anti-chamber, before the entrance of an ordinary apartment. 

Vivo, in architecture, the ſhaft or fuſt of a column. The term is 
alſo uſed in a more particular ſenſe for the naked of a column, or other 

art, l | 

1 VoLUTE, in architecture, the name of a ſcroll, which is the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of the Ionic capital. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
bark of a tree, which is laid upon the rim of a veſſel, and as it has 
dried has curled and twiſted itſelf into a kind of ſpiral ſcroll. There 
are a ſort of Volntes alſo in the Corinthian capital, but they are ſmaller 
and more numerous than in the Ionic ; and in the Compoſite capital theſe 
large and proper Volutes of the Ionic are added, 
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In the moſt antique Ionic Volutes, the liſt or edge throughout all the 
circumvolutions, is in the ſame line or plane; and in ſome they project; 
on ſome they are oval, and in others the canal of one circumvolution is 
detached from the liſt of another by a vacuity ; in others the round is 
parallel to the abacus, and ſprings out from behind the flower thereof; 
and in ſome it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe from behind the ovum, 
and riſes to the abacus. 

The Volute has by ſome been ſuppoſed to repreſent the horn of a ram, 
and by others the curl of a woman's hair; but the moſt natural reſem- 
blance is that of the bark, and that is moſt in the character of the an- 
tient deſigns in architecture. Conſoles, modillions, and tome other or- 
naments, have ſometimes a ſort of Volute. 

Uek1GHT, in architecture, a repreſentation or draught of the front 
of a building, called alſo an elevation or orthography, 

URELLA, in architecture, the little ſpiral twiſt or volute that is under 
the flower in the Corinthian capital, it is formed by a twiſted ſtalk of 
the acanthus, and is more commonly the helix, ſometimes the caulicole. 

URN, in architecture, a kind of vale, ſerving to crown and decorate 
baluſtrades, and other ornamental parts of buildings. Urn is too come 
monly uſed as of the ſame meaning with vaſe, but it properly denotes a 
diſtin& kind and form. The Urn ſhould be low and wide, and is fitteſt 
for grottos and fountains. Urns are allo uſed on tombs, for which pur- 
poſe they are generally enriched with ſculpture, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of funeral Urns. The ancients preſerved the athes of the burnt 
bodies in Urns, and thence has ariſen this cuſtom of uling Urns on mo- 
numents and mauſoleums. For which reaſon they were called cinera- 
ria, and urnæ cinerariæ, and were placed ſometimes under the tomb-ſtone 
whereon the epitaph was cur, and ſometimes in vaults in their own 
| houſes, Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices to put liquid things in. 


W. 


Wainscor, in building, the timber work that ſerves to line the walls 
of a loom, being uſually made in pannels, and painted, to ſerve inſtead 
of hangings. 

WALL, in architecture, the principal part of a building, as ſerving 
both to incloſe it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. Nothing is of ſo 
much conſequence as the railing them in a workman- like manner. The 
foundation walls are to diminiſh in thickneſs as they are wrought up, 
and that diminution ſhould be continued to the top of the building, the 
workmaa (till taking care to keep the center of the Wall all the way 
ſtrait from th e bottom of the foundation. 
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Walls in this country are principally built of theſe two materials, 

brick or ſtone, and in building about London brick is the moſt common. 
We ſee, in ſome parts of the kingdom, Walls built of flints cut into a 
tolerably even form in a very ſurpriſing manner. There are at this time 
ſeme fine Walls ſtanding of this material in the city of Norwich, and 
it was introduced in the late old gate at Whitehall, and ſome of the 
adjoining buildings of the ſame period. This was an art unknown to 
the ancients, and it is loſt again at this time; but it was ſtrong and: 
beautiful. | 

In the Walls of common houſes, which are of brick, the general 
diminution from the bottom to the top, is one half of the thickneſs at 
the bottom; the beginning is two bricks, then a brick and a half, and 
at the upper part one brick, thickneſs. In larger edifices, the Walls are 
made proportionably thicker, but the dimenſion is preſerved in much the 
ſame manncr. Some Walls are plain and continued, others made with 
intermiſſians. When a building is to be ſtrong, the Walls muſt have 
a proportionable thickneſs. We have faid that they need not be all the 
way of an equal diameter; the decreaſe of this is what we call the di- 
minution of a Wall, and we have obſerved already, that this diminution 
ſhould be made equal on cach fide, that the load may be exactly in the 
middle. The Wall ſhould be carried up all the way exactly perpendi- 
culai to the ground- work ; for the right angle it makes in this caſe is the 
foundation of ſtrength and firmneſs. If the Wall be compoſed of two 
kinds of materials, as ſtone and brick, the maſſieſt and heavieſt are to 
be uſed in the loweſt part, as being fitter to bear than to be born, and. 
the lighteſt at the top. N | 

The diminiſhing in thickneſs as the Wall riſes, ſaves both weight and 
expence ; but it is not abſolutely neceſſary, for if the Wall were carried 
up in a perfect perpendicular from bottom to top, and all the way of the 
ſame thickneſs, it would not for that reaſon be leſs ſtrong, In this caſe 
the keeping the perpendicular perfect would be the great difficulty and: 
the great article of merit. We find the ancients were able to do this; 
for we ſce in the remains of their works, Walls thus carried up to an. 
exorbitant height; but our architects are more ready to be aſtoniſhed: 
and admire, than to itudy and imitate them. 

The great rule for the thickneſs of the Wall in all buildings is, that 
it be proportioned to the weight it is to ſupport. This is to be carefully 
computed, and there will be no danger of the ſtrength of the edifice ;, 
for the great occaſion of that fault is the not obſerving this proportion. 
A Wall that ſtands alone is its own burthen and ſupport; the bigher parts 
preſs upon the lower, and the lower. bear up the higher; this is all, and 
the ſtructure of it is therefore plain and ealy.. In a larger building the 
arches, roofs and the floor, are the burtizen ; the Walls are the ſupport-:- 

. | let. 
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let the architect thereſore compute the weight of the one according to 
his plan, and to that proportion the ſtrength of the other. The thick 
Walls that bear directly upon their foundations preſs from top to bottom; 
the arches preſs ſide-ways, and to know how much, we muſt meaſure 
their convexity. The floors and the roof have a great preſſure perpen- 
dicularly, and a little obliquely ; all this muſt be carefully conſidered, 
and upon this depends the computation of the general load, and of the 
neceſſaty proportioned thickneſs of the Walls. The ſtrength of a build- 
ing depends upon the force of its ſupports: and the great art on this 
head is, that of giving a plain wall the utmoſt ſtrength of which it is 
capable. | | | 

We have adviſed the young architect to be careful in this computa- 
tion, that he may know what ſtrength his Walls ought to have, for it 
is as eaſy to make them too thick as too thin, and either extreme is 
equally unworthy of a good builder: too much thickneſs in Walls not 
only is the expence of a great deal of needleſs money, but it gives the 
edifice a very heavy aſpect. The great art is to join ſtrength and deli. 
cacy. We ſee the former conſulted in many of our modern buildings 
at the expence of the latter, | 

The ancients had an art in joining theſe that we have loſt, The 
were ſparing of ſtone, but they never grudged iron-work, and by the 
means of that afliſtance, and of a perfect truth in their perpendiculars, 
they have left us models we deſpair of copying. Our houſes tumble 
down after a few years for want of ſtrength ; and we have conſecrated 
the heavineſs of our work in moſt of the modern churches. 

There is one farther particular which regards ſtrength in the ſtructure 
of a plain Wall, and that is the fortifying the angles. This is beſt done 
with good ſtone on each fide, which gives not only a great deal of ſtrength 
but a great deal of beauty, A Wall that is raiſed over arches and pil- 
lars, provided they be judiciouſly directed, and the work carried on 
in the ſame manner, ſtands as firm as one that is begun from a plain 
foundation. | 

Pilaſters properly applied are a very great ſtrengthening to Walls; 
their beſt diſtance is about every twenty foot, and they ſhould riſe five or 
ſix inches from the naked of the Wall. A much lighter Wall of 
brick, with this aſſiſtance, is ſtronger than a heavier and maſſier built 

lain, 5 
1 In brick Walls of every kind, it is an exceeding addition to their 
ſtrength to lay ſome chief courſes of a larger and harder matter, for theſe 
ferve lixe ſine ws to keep all the reſt together, and are of very great uſe 
when, a Wall happens to fink more on one fide than another. 

In the moſt perfect way of forming the diminution of Walls, the 
middle of the thinneſt part being directly over the middle of the thickeſt, 
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the whole is of a pyramidal form; but when one ſide of che wall muſt 
of neceſſity be perpendicular and plain, it muſt be the inner, for the 
ſake of tlie floors aud croſs. walls. The diminiſhed part of the outſide 
may be covered in this caſe with a faſcia or cornice, which will be at 


once a ſtrength and ornament. 7602 12714 + ban 0120453 
As the openings in a wall are all weakenings, and the corners require 
to be the ſtrongeſt parts, there never ſhould be a window very near a 
corner. Properly, there ſhould always be at leaſt the ſpace of a breadth 
of the opening fim to the corner. This is the general idea of a wall. 
and; according toi theſe” principles, it may be | raiſed, of any needful 
height, and for the ſupport of any weight above; and the young archi- 
tect being thus acquainted with the form, we ſhall next lead him to the 
conſideration of its conſtruction of whatſoever materials. | 

The ancients erected their walls ſometimes of ſtone and ſometimes of 
brick, as we do; and by the remains that are yet extant of the ſeveral 
kinds, we find they had various ways of conſtructing them. At preſent, 
architecture in this, as in its other branches, is reduced into a much 
narrower compaſs than it has been in earlier times; but as it is not im- 
poſſible to improve upon the preſent practice, and as the works of the 
ancients are in all reſpects the beſt models we can follow in the attempts 
of improvement, we ſhall here give a ſhort recital of their ſeveral man- 
ners of conſtructing them, before we mention thoſe of our on time. 

Their chequer work, or reticulated wall, was at one time famous, 
but was ſooner out of uſe than the others. This had corners of brick, 
and courſes of brick to bind the whole ; there were about three courſes 
at every two feet and half; the inward part of the reſt was made of ce- 
ment, and the facing was chequered. | 
Their common brick walls were made with the two ſides of x 
bricks, and the middle was filled up with mortar and brick-bats ram · 
med together. | | 5 2) "SiH 

Their cement walls were compoſed of cement with pebbles and earth 
laid in a rough manner, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without mor- 
tar, but the corners were ſtrengthened with brick or ſtone, and at every 
_ feet height there ran courſes of brick-work, to bind and ſtrengthen 
them. . | ; | 
Their ruſtic walls were built with rough and irregular ſtones of va - 
rious ſhapes and ſizes,” which they laid together as evenly» as they could 
by means of a leaden rule; this being bent according to the place where 
ſtone was to be laid, iſhewed/how it was to be formed aud placed. 

Their ſquared walls were made of larger and ſmaller ſtones regularly 
cut and ſquared, and laid with great beauty. A courſe of larger and a 
courſe of ſmaller uſually were laid over one another. This Was a wall 
of great beauty and great ſttength. 12 LOU kante 
5 Iii Their 


Their coffer-work walls were made of rough and ragged ſtones, with 
a ſtrong mortar. Theſe had their names from the manner of workin 
them. They made a kind of oblong coffers of boards diſtant by the 
intended thickneſs of the wall, and into theſe they threw ragged ſtones, 
cement, and earth at random; but they degan with a courſe of brick- 
work, and made courſes alſo between. The mortar we uſe at this time 
would not hold ſuch materials together in a wall; but we have before 
obſerved, that the ancients were much more careful both in the mate- 
rials and manner of working it; we ſee aminſtance of the effect of that 
care and pains, for there are walls of this ſtructure in which no trowel 
was uſed, but the force of the mortar held the moſt uneven ſtones, and 
rhey are very ſtrong aſter two thouſand years. | | 

There occur alſo remains of a conſiderable: antiquity, in which we fee 
a kind of coffer-work, of a ſolid ſubſtance, with this rough mixture 
within, the coffer-work being the eſſential part of the wall; in theſe 
. two rows of good free ſtone were laid at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
there ran croſs- bars of the ſame ſtone from ſpace to ſpace between them; 
the reſt of the inner ſpace was vacant in form of great ſquare coffers, 
and they filled up with rough ſtones and mortar poured in together, 
which hardening, with the reſt became a ſolid part of the wall. 

Vitruvius ſaw the objection to the chequered wall, that it would be 
more liable to accidents than the others; and it was found ſo, and 
therefore diſuſed. | „ 6 5 
The double brick walls with cement and brick- bats between, are ex- 
tremely ſtrong and fit for great buildings; we ſee remains of them in 
the rotunda and in the baths of Dioclefian.. We have examples of the 
cement walls in the amphitheatre of Verona: the walls of the præ- 
. neſte afford an inſtance of the ruſtic, and they paved their ſtreets in the 
ſame manner. The ſquare ſtone walls are to be ſeen. in remains about 
the temple of Auguſtus, alſo of the antique coffer-work kind, where 
the faces and croſs work is ſtone, and the filling up of the coffers, mor- 
tar, and rough ſtones. | 

Inigo Jones obferves, that he had ſeen the ruſtic of the wall of the 
- ancients in a houſe going to Naples, and that it looked very, well, and 
that the ſquared ſtone wall made of ſtones of different bigneſſes has a 
grand look in many of the ancient buildings. We ſee in all theſe with 
what knowledge both of the nature of materials and the manner of diſ- 
- poſing them, the ancients built their walls: what ſtrength, ſolidity 
and beauty. We have all their materials, we ſhall next obſerve in what 
manner we employ them. 

We build walls of part ſtones, or entire bricks, and ſometimes face 
them with .hewn ſtone, or cover them in part with plaiſter wrought into 
reſemblance of ſuch a ſtone covering. When brick walls ſtand ſingle, 

we 
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we frequently cope or cover them at the top with ſtone; but in exa- 
mining through the whole courſe of the proceeding, we ſhall find that 
we have neither the ſtrength, beauty, nor variety of the ancients in this 
great part of architecture. We rarely ſee inſtances of walls of entire 
ſtone, rough or wrought without any facing of another kind, and it is 
only in the moſt expenſive of our buildings the others make any tolerable 
figure; what we commonly ſee about houſes is a facing of cut ſtone 
over a wall of ordinary brick-work, better or worſe z and as to brick 
walls, inſtead of the double facing of the ancients, which was filled up 
between with a rougher ſtuff, our walls are uſually faced with good brick 
on the outſide, and wrought up a coarſer kind inwardly, the inner ſur- 
face not being ſeen when the building is finiſhed. 5 
In regard to the manner of conſtructing a brick-wall, we are to cau- 
tion the young architect that in ſummer he lay the bricks as wet, and 
in winter as dry as he can ; for this is the way to make them bind the 
better with the mortar. In ſummer as ſoon as they are laid, they are 
to be covered up, to prevent their drying too faſt, the mortar in that 
caſe loſing half its binding quality; and, for the ſame reaſon, they are 
to be covered yet more carefully in winter, for rain is a great enemy to 
the ſtrength. of mortar, and froſt is worſe, In all caſes let him take 
care that the angles of his walls be well united together, for if the ad-- 
joining walls be not wrought up at the fame time, they never cloſe fo 
well. Finally, that all the parts of the building where there are walls. 
to be raiſed and finiſhed at the ſame time,. becauſe then they ſettle equally 
every where, and there are none of thoſe cracks and clefts, which. are. 
ſo great a blemiſh in the building and ſcandal to the builder. | 
Treating of walls, we ſhould not omit to mention thoſe inferior kinds 
which have been once much uſed, and are in ſome places to be met 
with now; for though brick and ſtone are the general walls at this time, 
they do not utterly exclude all others. In framed timber houſes, there- 
are ſometimes uſed what may be called walls of lath and plaiſter; and 
in ſmall buildings made altogether of wood, there are what may be cal- 
led boarded walls. The plaiſter walls are chiefly: uſed in ordinary tim» 
ber buildings: they are compoſed of loam or coarſe mortar. ſpread over 
the lathing, which is to continue from beam to beam, and the whole 
is covered afterwards with a fine mortar.. Sometimes the timber work 
is left naked, ſometimes the whole is covered with lathing, and then 
with loam and mortar ; this is the handſomeſt manner of doing it, and 
frequently in this way of uſing it is rough caſt. over, and while clean 
makes a pretty appearance, In what are called boarded walls, the great. 
care is to ſecure them very well by painting without, and by plaiſtering 
within, in which caſe they will endure a very conſiderable time, and 
will be no more in danger of accidents by fire than other materials. 4 
| Theſe. 


Theſe ate a vety inferior kind, and only fit for meaner purpoſes, but 
in a general account of walls it would have been wrong to omit naming 
them. We ſhall from theſe proceed to the conſideration of thoſe moſt 


expenſive and elegant walls, which we raiſe of hewn ſtone for churches 


and other elegant buildings. In theſe the better the ſtone be wrought 
the ſmaller will be the joints, and this is a great excellence in that kind 
of building. We ſee the ancients have been fo accurate in the cutting 
of their ſtone on theſe occaſions, that in the remains of many of their 
great buildings we can ſcarce perceive a joint, but the whole looks as if 
of one entire rock wrought to that exactneſs. There is indeed thus 
much to be ſaid on this head, that they in reality did work down the 
faces of their ſtones after their walls were erected, their whole care 
before being to cut the ſquares that were to join with a perfect exactneſs. 
We fee proofs that this was their manner of working among their re- 
mains; in ſome the faces of the ſtones were yet rough as they were laid, 
and in others the very marks of the tools ſhew how they were wrought. 
In buildings of vaſt extent and expence, they ſometimes wrought 
only the impoſts of arches, the capitals and cornices, leaving the reſt 
rough as they laid it in. This was their manner of executing what 
we call ruſtic, in diſtinction from thoſe walls they finiſhed up in every 
part. There is nothing into the ſpirit of which we have leſs entered 
than this ruſtic of the ancients in their walls, We ſee they have done 
it, and therefore we conclude it to be right; but we ſhould examine 
why they did it, and conform ourſelves to the ſame conduct. They al- 
ways uſed this form in their largeſt buildings, we have therefore no au- 
thority from them for uſing it in ſmall ones. | 

In our ſtone walls for elegant edifices this ſmallneſs of the joints 
ſhould be our great concern, and to this end the ſides of the ſtone where 
they are to join cannot be wrought with too much care and exactneſs. 
The uſe of thin ſheet-lead is alſo excellent; and upon the whole, as it 
concerns only buildings of great expenc-, it is an article in which the 
price of workmanſhip never ſhould be ſpared. 

Of all materials for building walls for fruit trees, brick is the beſt, it 
being not only the handſomeſt, but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the ripen= 
ing of fruit, and affording the beſt conveniency for nailing, as ſmaller 
nails will ſerve in brick than will in tone walls, where the Joints 
are larger; and if the walls are coped with free ſtone, and ſtone pilaſ- 
ters or columns at proper diſtances, to ſeparate the trees, and break off 
the force of the winds, they are very beautiful, and the moſt pro- 
fitable walls of any others. | | 

WaTER-TABLE, in architecture, a ſort of a ledge left in ſtone or 
brick-walls,. about eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, from 
which place the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate. Lo 
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Wa rxR-WAREI, is an engine for raiſing water in great quantities out - 
of a deep well. arenen | 

WaTEr-Wokks, in general, denote all manner of machines moved 
by, or employed in raiſing or fuſtaining water, in which ſenſe, water- 
mills of all kinds, ſluices, aqueducts, &c. may be called Water- works, 
The term Water-works, however, is more particularly uſed for ſuch 
machines as are employed only in raifing water: a i 

WrATHER-Cock, or WrarHER VANE, a moveable vane in the 
form of a cock, or other ſhape, uſually placed on the ſteeples of churches, 
and other great buildings, to be turned round according to the dis 
rectiom of. the wind, and point out what quarter the wind blows from. 

WELL, is a hole under ground uſually of a cylindrical figure, and 
walled with ſtone, brick, &c. and mortar ; its uſe is to collect the wa- 
ter of the ſtrata around it. The riſing of water in Wells is thus ace 
counted for. Suppoſe a Well be ſunk at the foot of a hill to ſuch a 
depth as will bring the diggers to an eruption of a ſpring, whoſe water 
is brought by a duct from a cavity in the hill, or otherwiſe from a pond, 
a river, the ſea, &c, it is evident the water in the Well will riſe from 
the bottom to an altitude, where the ſurface of the water is upon a level 
with that in the reſervoir, and conſtitutes a Well. Well, in the mili- 
tary art, is a depth which the miner finks under ground, with branches, 
or galleries running out from it, either to prepare a mine, or to diſcover 
and diſappoint the enemy's mine. 

WELL-HoLE, in building, the hole left in a floor for the ſtairs to 
come up through. | | 

W1CKET, a ſmall door in the gate of a fortified place, &c. or a hole 
in a door, through which to view what paſles without. 
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XysT or XysTos, an antique term uſed to expreſs a portico of great 
length, in which were performed ſeveral feats of running and wreſtling. 
The. Xyſt was ſometimes covered, ſometimes open. 

This was the ſenſe in which the term was moſt anciently uſed by the 
Greeks ; the Romans called by the ſame name a long walk, a kind of 
iſle or portico, whether covered or open, ranged on each fide with rows 
of trees. Sometimes alſo it was uſed to expreſs only a long walk planted 


with trees on each fide in double rows, and making a ſort of arch over 
| | K k k the 


on | 
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the top, ſo as to ſorm a kind of long arbour. The gladiators who prac- 
tiſed therein, were called Xyſtici, . 


Z. 


Zocco, Zoccoro, Zocx x, or Socr x, in architecture, a kind of 
ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece, or member, ſerving to ſup. 
t a buſto, ſtatue, or the like thing that needs to be raiſed. | 


"" Zooynoxas; a name by which ſome call the frieze of the entablature ; 
ſtom of repreſenting animals of many kinds 


it has its name from the cu 


upon it in carvings 


At the Earneſt Requeſt of miny of our SunscrIBERs, we ſhall give 
a complete ABSTRACT of the - 


ACT or PARLIAMENT, 
| oF THE 


FOURTEENTH, OF GEORGE THE THIRD,- 


| FOR REGULATING 
BUILDINGS any PARTY-WALLS, &c. 


HE Preamble to the Act of the 14th of George III. recites, 
T That the Act made in the 12th year of the ſame reign, for the 
purpoſe of regulating Buildings and Party-walls, &c. hath been found 
inſufficient to anſwer the good purpoſes intended thereby; and there- 
fore that it may tend to the ſafety of the inhabitants, and prevent 
greater inconveniencies to Builders, and workmen employed in Build- 
ings, the preſent Act has been made, and began to take effect on the 
24th of June, 1774. | | | 
This preſent Act is made to repeal entirely the ſaid: Act of the 12th 
of George the Third; and alſo ſo much of all other Acts whatever as re- 
lates to the regulation of Buildings and Party-walls. 

All irregular erections whatever built ſince the paſſing. the ſaid Act of 
the 12th of George the Third, and contrary thereto, (except where pro- 
fecutions have been commenced, and the penalties paid) are to be altered, 
and made in every reſpe& conformable- to the ſeveral regulations con- 
tained in that of the 14th. 

The King's palaces, or any building in the poſſeſſion of himſelf, his 
heirs; or ſucceſſors, or employed for his uſe ; alſo the Queen's palace, 
or any building in her poſſeſſion or employed for her uſe, are exempted 
by this preſent Act from the ſevoral regulations therein contained. 

By the ſaid Act, all other buildings whatever now built, or hereafter 
to be built, are by the Act divided into ſevon different rates or claſſes, 

We ſhall now proceed to the ſeveral regulations contained in the Act, 
which we are enjoined' to obſerve. 


7 
— 
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RATES os BUILDINGS, 
In what Manner determined. 
FIRST RATE or BUILDINGS, 


VERY church, chapel, mecting-houſe, or any other. place: of 
public worſhip. | 

Every houſe, erection, or building, for diſtilling or brewing liquors. 
for ſale, for making of ſoap, melting of tallow, dying, boiling or diſ- 
tilling turpentine, caſting braſs or iron, refining of ſugar, making of 
glaſs for chymical works for ſale, of whatſoever dimenſion the ſame reſ- 
pectively are or may be built. : | 

Every ware- houſe and other building (except ſuch as are deſcribed to- 
be of the fifth, fixth or ſeventh rate), not being a dwelling-houſe, 
which exceeds three clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of rooms in the 
roof, or meaſures in height 31 feet from the footway of either of the 
fronts, to the top of the blocking courſe, or parapet. 

And every dwelling-houſe with offices adjoining, or connected other-. 
wiſe than by a fence or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open on one or 
both ſides, when finiſhed, exceeds the value of gol | 

Alſo every dwelling-houſe which exceeds nine ſquares of building on: 
the ground plan. n 


SECOND RATE OT BUILDINGS. 


EvERY ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building, (except thoſe deſcrib- 
ed to be of the firſt, fifth, . ſixth, or ſeventh rate) not being a Dwelling- 
houſe which exceeds two clear ſtories, and does not contain more than. 
three clear ſtories above ground, excluſive of rooms in the roof, or mea- 
ſures in height 22 feet, and not amounting. to.31 feet from the foot- 
way of either of-the fronts, to the top of the blocking - coutſe, or parapet. 

Every dwelling-houſe with offices adjoining, or connected otherwiſe 
than by a fence or, fence-wall, or covered paſſage open on one or both 
ſides, when finiſhed exceeds the value of 3001. and does not amount 
to more than 8501. | | 

Every dwelling-houſe, which exceeds five ſquares of building on the 
ground plan, and does not amount to more than nine ſquares. 


Tnizd RATE OY BUILDINGS. 


_ Evexy ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building, (except thoſe deſcribed. 
to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth or ſeventh rate) not being a dwelling-houſe, 
which exceeds one clear ſtory, and does not contain more than two clear 

ſtories 


1 
ſtories above ground, excluſive of rooms in the roof, or meaſures in height 
more than 13 feet, and does not amount to 22 feet, from the footway of 
either of the fronts, to the top of the blocking - courſe, or parapet. 

Every dwelling- houſe with offices adjoining, or connected otherwiſe 
than by a fence, or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open on one or both 
ſides, when finiſhed, exceeds the value of 1501. and does not amount to 
more than 300l. 2 | | 

Every dwelling-houſe which exceeds three and an half ſquares of build-- 
ing on the ground plan, and does not amount to more than five ſquares. 


FouxTn RATE or BUILDINGS. 


EveERY ware-houſe, ſtable, and other building (except thoſe deſcribed' 
to be of the firſt, fifth, ſixth or ſeventh rate) not being a dwelling-houſe, 
which does not exceed one clear ſtory above ground, excluſive of rooms in 
the roof, and meaſures in height not more than 13 feet from the foot way 
of either of the fronts to the top of the blocking- courſe, or parapet. 

Every dwelling-houſe with offices adjoining, or connected otherwiſe 
than by a fence, or fence-wall or covered paſſage open on one or both 
ſides, when finiſhed, does not exceed the value of 1 50 l. | 

Every dwelling-houſe, which does not exceed three and an half ſquares: 
of building on the ground plan. 


FITA RAT R Or B. 11 DIN 68. 


Every dwelling-houſe, ware- houſe, ſtable, and other building (except 
thoſe not being dwelling-houſes, as are deſcribed to be of the firſt or 
ſeventh rate) which is at the diſtance of 4 feet, and not 8 feet from any 
public road, ſtreet or cauſeway, and is detached from any other building, 
not in the ſame poſſeſſion, 16 feet at the leaſt, and not 30 feet, or con- 
nected with any other building only by a fence or fence-wall. Theſe 
are of the fifth rate, and may be built of any dimenſions whatever. 


S81XTH RAT E OP. BU J LD 1 r 


Every dwelling-houfe, ware - houſe, ſtable, and other building (except 
not being dwelling-houſes, as are deſcribed to be of the firſt rate) which 
is at the diſtance of 8 feet from any public road, ſtreet, or cauſeway, and 
is detached from any other building, not in the ſame poſſeſſion, at leaſt: 
30 feet, or connected with any other building only by a fence or fence. 
wall. Theſe. may be built. of any dimenſions, and with any materials 
Whatever. 1 | | 150.8 40557 

SEVENTH: 


SEVEN TAR RATE or BUILDINGS. 


Every crane-houfe, on any wharf or quay, every ſhamble, wind-mill 
or water-mill; every building ſituated without the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and the liberties thereof, uſed for workſhops, or drying 
places for tanners, fellmongers, glue-makers, ſize · makers, callico-prin« 
ters, whitſters,, whiting-makers, curriers, leather-dreſſers, buckram- 
ſtiffeners, oil-cloth painters, woolſtaplers, throwſers, parchment-makers 
and paper-makers, ſo long and at ſuch times, as they are uſed for ſome 
or one of thoſe purpoſes, and no longer, ſhall be deemed to be of the 
ſeventh rate, and may be built of any dimenſions, and with any materials 
whatever; but they are not to be covered with pitch or tar, or any other 
inflammable material,, nor ever to be converted to any other uſe than 
.as. abovementioned, | * 

N. B. The act makes an exception to the materials of crane-houſes, 
and expreſsly ſays, That the whole, or any addition thereto, ſhall be built 
of ſtane, brick, ſlate, tyle, oak, elm, ſteel, iron or braſs. 

It may be neceſſary here to obſerve, That the act provides againſt any 
doubts which may ariſe concerning offices that belong to any building 
of the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, and therefore ſays, That every 
ſuch office, if detached from the building to which it belongs, and con- 
nected therewith only by a fence or fence-wall, or covered paſſage open 
on one or both ſides, ſhall be deemed to be of the rate ſuch building 
would be of, as if the ſame was not any ways connected or belonged to 
any ſuch building, | 


. What particularly concerns the BrickiAaveR in this AcT, 


Tur are only the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rates of Building, 
whoſe: thickneſs of external and party-walls are deſcribed in the Act. 

The Act directs, That every maſter-workman, or owner, ſhall: give 
24 hours notice to the ſurveyor, in whofe diſtrict any building, from 
the firſt to the ſeventh rate, is to be altered or erected. 

As buildings in general are oftener began by the bricklayer than by 
the carpenter, it naturally follows, that it will be the. bricklayer's buſi- 
neſs to give ſuch notice, except where a foundation is to be piled or 
planked ; and then it becomes the buſineſs of the carpenter. 


EXTERNAL WALLS 


Tus Act of 14 George III. calls every front, ſide, or end wall, &c. 
{not being a party- wall) an external wall. : —% | 
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The footings to the walls are to be with equal projection on each fide, 
but where any adjoining building will not admit of ſuch projection to be 
made on the fide next adjoining to ſuch building, the act allows it to 
be done as near as the caſe will admit, and this to each of the four 
rates. | | 
The timbers in each rate may be ſuppoſed as girders, beams, or trim- 
ming joiſts, &c. which might be illuſtrated with an engraving, to 


ſhew their bearing on the wall, which in all caſes, and in all the above 
four rates, may be as much as the nature of the wall will admit, provided 
there is left 4 inches between the ends of ſuch timber and the external 


ſurface of the wall. 


The joints of the brick-work might alſo be ſhewn, and might anſwer to 


the expreſs number of bricks of which ſuch wall is to be compoſed. 

It may now be neceſſary here to ſay ſomething further, relative to 
external walls. gs. 1 8 

EXTERNAL WALLS, and other external incloſures to the firſt, ſecond, 
third, fourth, and alſo the fifth rate of building, when built hereafter, 
muſt be of brick, ſtone, artificial ſtone, lead, copper, tin, fſlate, tile or 
iron; or of brick, ſtone, and ſuch artificial ſtone, lead, copper, tin, 


late, tile, and iron together, except the planking, piling, &c. for the | 


foundation, which may be of wood. of any ſort. 


. 


If any por to an external wall of the firſt and ſecond rate, is built 
wholly of ſtone, it is not to be leſs in thickneſs than as follows. 


Firſt rate, 14 inches below the ground floor; 9 inches above the 


ground floor, h | 

Second rate, 9 inches above the ground floor, | ST 

Where a receſs is meant to be made in any external wall, it muſt be 
arched over, and in ſuch'manner, as that the-arch, and the back of ſuch 
receſs ſhall reſpeQively be of the thickneſs of one brick in length; it is 
therefore plain, that where a wall is not more than one brick thick, it 
cannot have any receſs. | | N 

No external wall to the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rate, is ever 
to become a party-wall, unleſs the ſame ſhall be of the height and 


thickneſs above the footing, as is required for each party-wall to its 


reſpective rate. 


Of PARTY-WALLS, 


BuiLoiNGs of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth rate, which are 
not deſigned by the owner thereof to have ſeparate and diſtinct fide- 
walls, on ſuch parts as may be contiguous to cher buildings, muſt have 
party-walls; and they are to be placed half and half, on the ground of 
each owner, or of each building reſpectively, and may be built thereon, 

M m m . without 
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without any notice being given to the owner of the other part, that is to 
ſay, the firſt builder has a right ſo to do, where he is building againſt 
vacant ground. 


Party- walls, chimnies, and chimney-ſhafts hereafter to be built, muſt 
be of good ſound bricks, or ſtone, or of ſound bricks and ſtone together, 
and maſt be coped with ſtone, tile or bricks - - ff 
\ Patty-walls; or additions thereto, muſt be carried up 18 inches 
above the roof, meaſuring at right angles with the back of the rafter, 
and 12 inches above the gutter of the higheſt building, which gables 
againſt it; but where the height of a party-wall ſo carried up, exceeds 
the height of the blocking-courſe, or parapet, it may' be made leſs than 
one foot above the gutter, for the diſtance of 2 feet 6 inches from the 
front of the blocking-courſe, or parapet. 
Where dormers or other erections are fixed in any flat or roof, within 
4 feet of any party-wall, ſuch party-wall is to be carried up againſt ſuch 
dormer, and muſt extend at leaſt 2 feet wider, and to the full height of 
every fuch dormer or erection. NT! 
No receſs is to be hereafter made in any party-wall of the firſt, ſecond, 
third and fourth rate, except for chimney-flues, girders, &c. and for the 
ends of walls or piers, ſo as to reduce ſuch wall in any part of it, to a leſs. 
thickneſs than is required by the act, for the bigheſt rate of building to 
which ſuch wall belongs. | | 

No opening is to be hereafter made in any party-wall, except for 
communication from one ſtack of ware - houſes to another, and from one 
ſtable building to another, all which communications muſt have wrought 
iron doors; and the pannels thereof are not to be lefs than one quarter 
of an inch thick, and to be fixed in tone door-caſes and ſills. But there 
may be openings for paſſages or ways on the ground, for foot paſſengers, 
cattle or carriages, and muſt be arched over throughout with brick or: 
Kone, or brick and ſtone together, of the thickneſs of a brick and half 
at the leaſt, to the firſt and ſecond rate, and one brick, to the third and 
fourth rate. And if there is any cellar or vacuity under ſuch paſſage, it 
is to be arched over throughout. in the ſame manner as the paſſage over it. 

No party- wall or party-arch, or ſhaft of any chimney, new or old, 
muſt be cut into, other than for the purpoſes as follow, 1 

If the fronts of buildings are in a line with each other, a break may 
be cut, both in the fore and back front of ſuch building, (as may be al- 
ready erected), for the purpoſe of inſerting the end of ſuch other external 
wall which is to adjoin. thereto; which break muſt not be more than 
9 inches deep, from the outward faces of ſuch external walls, and not to. 
be cut beyond the centre of the party-wall thereto belonging. 

And further, for the uſe of inſerting breſſummers and ſtory poſts, that 


are to be fixed on the ground floor, either in the front or back _—_ 
w 
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which: receſs: may be” cut from the foundation, of ſuchi new wall, to the 
top of ſuch breſſummer 14 inches deep from the outward: face of ſuch 
wall, and 4 inches wide in the cellar' ſtory, and 2 inches wide on the 
And further, for the purpoſe. of tailing- in ſtone ſteps, or ſtone land- 
ings, or for bearers to wood ſtairs, or fot laying in ſtone! corbels for the 
ſupport of chimney jaumbs, girders, beams, purloins, binding or trim 
ming joiſts, or other pfincipaPtimbers,': : ': - 

Perpendicular receſſes may alſo be cut in any party-wall whole thick- 


All ſuch 1 and receſſes muſt be immediately made good, and 


r RS ERASE is | 

No party-wall to be cut for any of the above purpoſes, if the ſame 
will injure, diſplace, or endanger, the titabers, chimnies, flues or inter- 
nal finiſhings of the adjoining buildings... 


The act allo allows the footing to be cut off on the fide of any party- 
wall, * independant ſide - wall is intended to be built againſt ſuch 
Party- wall. | 8 
8 When any buildings (the'inns of eontt excepted) that are erected over 
gateways, or public pailages, or have different rooms and floors, the pro- 
perty of different owners,. come to be rebuilt, they muſt have a party- 
wall, with a party- arch or arches, of the thickneſs of a brick and half at 
the leaſt, to the firſt and ſecond rate, and of one brick to the third and 
fourth rate, between building and ry” 2 or between the different 
rooms and flaors that are the property. of different ners. 
All inhs of court are' excepted from the regulation as above, and are 
only neceſſitated: to have party- Walls, where any room or chamber com- 
municates to each ſeparate, and diſtin ſtair-caſe, and which are alſo- 
ſubject to the ſame regulations as reſpect other party-walls. Fete 
If a building of a lower rate, is ſituated adjoining to a building of a 
Higher rate, and any addition is intended to be made thereto, the party- 
wall muſt be built in ſuch manner,, as is required for the rate of ſuch 
bo rate of building ſo adjoining.. hes he | 
When any party- wall is raiſed; it is to be made the ſame thickneſs, as- 
the wall. is of, in the ſtory next below the roof of the higheſt building: 
adjoining, but it muſt not be raiſed'at all, unleſs it can be done with 
ſafety to ſuch wall, and the building adjoining thereto. | | 
Every dwelling-houſe to be built which contains four ſtories im height: 
from —— 1 in the roof, muſt have its party- 
1 | RS” . wall 
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wall built according to the third rate, ne wenne ene; 

be of the fourth rate. 4 Meu 
And every dwelling-houſe to be built i in future which exbeeds four 
| ſtories in height, from the foundation, excluſive of the rooms in the roof, 
muſt have its party- wall built according to the * er r N ſuch 
Om . not "7 of the firſt cate. 1 © 
11 1 9910s 
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N O Wr is to be e on timber, except on the piling, plank- 
ing, &c. of the foundations of the building. 

Chimnies may be built back to back, in party-walls; but i in that caſe 
they muſt not be leſs in thickneſs From the centre of ſuch Harty; wall 
than as follows. 

Firſt rate, or adjoining 8 8 10 one bee thick f in the cellar 
ſtory ; and half a brick in all the upper tories.” * - 

Second, third arid fourth rate, or adjoining thereto, muſt be three= 
ſourths of a brick thick in the cellar tory ; and half a brick i in all 
the upper ſtories. 

Such chimnies in party-walls as do not ſtand back to back may be 
built in any of the four rates as follows: 

From the external face of the party-wall to the inward face of the back 
of the Chimney in the cellar ſtgry, one brick and an half thick, and in the 
upper ſtories, one brick thick, from the hearth to 12. inches above the 
mantie. 

Thoſe backs of chimnies Which are not in 'party-walls, to the firſt rate, 
muſt not be leſs than a brick and half thick in the<cellar ſtory, and one 
brick thick in every other ſtory, and, to be from the hearth, to 12 inches 
above the manile. 

If ſuch chimney is built againſt aby Me wall, the back DAY: be. half 
a brick thinr.er than that which is above deſcribed. 

Thoſe backs of chimnies which are not in party-walls of the 6ehdd, 
third and fourth rate, muſt be in every ſtory one brick thick, at leaſt, 
from the hearth, to 12 inches above the mantle, © F 

Thele backs may be allo. half a brick fhinner,, +1 foch Ehieaney þ Is buile 
againſt any other wall. 

All breaſts of chimniee, whether they are in Party- idle or not, are not 
to be leſs than one brick thick in re cellar ſtory, and half a brick thick 
in every other ſtory. _ 

All withs between flues muſt not be Teſs than balf a brick thick. 

Flues may be built oppoſite to each other in party- - walls, but they muſt 
not approach to the centre of ſuch wall nearer than,'2 inches. 

All chimney breaſts, next the rooms, and chimney backs alſo, and all 

ſtucs are to be rendered or pargetted. s 

acks 
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Backs of chimnies and flues in party-walls againſt vacant ground muſt 
be lime whited, or marked in ſome durable manner, but muſt be rendered 
or pargetted as ſoon as any other building is erected to ſuch wall. 

No timber muſt be over the opening of any chimney for ſupporting 
the breaſt thereof, but muſt have a brick, or ſtone arch, or iron bar 
or bars. | | | | 

All chimnies muſt have ſlabs, or foot paces of ſtone, marble, tile or 
iron at leaſt 18 inches broad, and at leaſt one foot longer than the open - 
ing of the chimney when finiſhed, and ſuch flabs or foot paces muſt be 
lard on brick or ſtone trimmers at leaft 18 inches broad from the face. 
of the chimney breaſt, except where there is no room or vacuity be- 
neath, and then they may be bedded on the-ground. -  _ 

Brick funnels muſt not be made on the outſide of any building of the 
firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, next to any ſtreet, ſquare, court, road, 
or way, ſo as to extend beyond the general line of the buildings therein. 

No funnel of tin, copper, iron, or other pipe for conveying ſmoak 
or ſteam, muſt hereafter be fixed near any public ſtreet, ſquare, court or 
way, to the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, and no ſuch pipe is to 
be fixed on the inſide of any building nearer than 14 inches to any tim- 


ber, or other combuſtible material whatever. 
CARPENTRY 


THOSE timber partitions between building and building that 
were erected, or begun to be erected before the paſſing of the act, may 
remain till one of the adjoining houſes is rebuilt; or till one of the fronts, 
or two-thirds of ſuch fronts, which abutt on ſuch timber partition, is 
taken down to the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, and rebuilt. - 

No timber muſt hereafter be laid into any party arch, other than for 
bond to. the ſame. Nor into any party-wall other than for bond, &c: 
and the ends of the principal timbers to the floors and roof, | 

No timber bearer to wood ſtairs, where an old party wall has been 
cut into for that purpoſe, muſt be laid "nearer than eight inches and an 
half to any chimney or flue, or nearer than four inches to the internal 
finiſhing of the building adjoining. 2057 Ja EH 

No timber muſt be laid in any oven, copper, ' ſtove, ſtill, boiler or 
furnace, nor within 2 ſeet of the inſide thereof. ny e 

No timber muft be laid. nearer than nine inches to the opening of any 
chimney. N 5 Wan 3:09 

No TIS muſt be laid nearer than five inches to any flue of a chim- 
ney, oven, ſtove, copper, ſtill, boiler; or furnace. Or nearer than nine 
inches, if ſuch timber is placed nearer than five feet of the mouth of the 
ſame teſpectively. E ; | 
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No timber is to be laid under any hearth to a chimney, - nearer than 

18 inches to the upper ſurface of ſuch hearth. | erke e 
No timber muſt be laid nearer than 18. ĩnches to any door of commu- 
nication through party · walls between warehouſes or ſtables. 

All Wood; work in general againſt any breaſt, back or flue; of any 
chimney, muſt be fixed by iron nails or hold-faſts, and not drove more 
than three inches into the wall, or nearer than four inches to the inſide 
of the opening of any chimney. | | 

Breſſummers, ſtoty poſts, and plates thereto, are only permitted in the 
ground ſtoty, and may ſtand fair with the outſide face of the wall, but 
muſt go no deeper than two inches into a party-wall, nor nearer than 
ſeven inches to the centre of of 1. yan it is two brieks thick, 
nor nearer than fout inches and an half, if ſuch party-wall does not ex- 
ceed one brick and an half in thickneſs. I efts 

Window frames, and door frames to the. firſt; ſecond, third and fourth 
rate, are to be receſſed in four inch reveals: at leaft.: n 
Door caſes, and doors, to warehouſes only, as are of the firſt, ſecond, 
third or fourth rate, may ſtand fair with the out ward face of the wall. 
© Every corner ſtory poſt, fixed for the ſupport of two fronts, muſt 
be of oak or ſtone, at leaſt '12 inches ſquare.. | 

No external decoration is to be of wood, except as follows: cornices, or 
dreſſings to ſhop- windows, frontiſpieces to door- ways, of the ſecond, 
third and fourth rate; covered-ways, or porticos to à building, but not. 
to project before the original line of the houſes. in any ſtreet, or way; 


ſuch covered-ways or porticos, to be covered with ſtone, lead, copper, 


Late, tile or tin. 


No ſuch covered · way, or the cornice to any hop - window, nor the 


roof of any portico, muſt be higher than the under ſide of the ſill to the 


windows of the one pair of ſtairs floor. 


very other kind ot external decorations to the firſt, ſecond, third and: 
fourth rate is to be of ſtone, brick, artificial ſtone, ſtucco, lead, or iron. 
Every flat, gutter and roof, and every turret, dormer, and lanthorn: 
light, or other erection, placed on the flat, or roof of any building of the 
rſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth rate, muſt be covered either with. 
glaſs, copper, lead, tin, ſlate, tile, or artificial ſtone.. 
No dripping eaves muſt be made next any public way, 


to any roof of 
the ' firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate, except from the roofs of porti- 
cos or other entrances. 


Wood trunks muſt not be higher from the ground than to the tops of 
the windows of the ground ſtory, the pipes from thence upwards, muſt. 
be of lead, copper, tin, or iron, and may diſcharge the water into chan- 
nel ſtones, on or below the ſurface of the ground. Or the wood trunks. 
may be continued down below the ſurface of the ground into drains, &c. 


as 
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or into brick or ſtone funnels, but ſuch funnels muſt in every part there · 
of be below the ſurface of the foot pavement, | 
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HOS E perſons who are owners of warehouſes and ſtables, are re- 

ſtricted by the act, from making any warehouſe or ſtable whatever, 
to contain more than a certain number of ſquares on the ground plan 
thereof, which reſtriction is as follows: That no ſtack of Warehouſes 
is to contain more than 45 ſquares of building on the ground plan, in- 
cluding all the external and internal walls, and ſo much of the party- 
walls as may belong to. ſuch ſtack of warehouſes. Nor muſt any en- 
largement be made to any ſtack of warchouſes already built or begun, 
ſo as to increaſe the ſame beyond the ſaid 35 ſquares ; but if any ſtack 
of warehouſes is required to be larger than above ſpecified, there muſt 
be a party-wall or walls, which muſt be built in every reſpect conform» 
able to the rate to which ſuch warehouſes belong; and the communica- 
tions therein to be by ſtone door-caſes and iron doors. 

If a ſtable building, it muſt not contain above 25 ſquares, and in 
every other reſpect is ſubje& to the ſame rules and regulations as above 
deſcribed, to be obſerved in warehouſes. | 

All buildings of the firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, (except thoſe 
in the inns of court, or chancery, the royal exchange companies halls, 
and except warehouſes and dwelling-houſes let at a rack rent for not 
more than 25 1. a-year) if hereafter converted into two or more dwelling- 
houſes, work-ſhops, ſtables or other buildings, and made into diſtinct 
tenures on the ground floor thereof, then each of ſuch tenements is to 
be conſidered as a ſeparate building, and muſt have a party- wall or walls 
accordingly, LEY 

The proprietors of any ſtack of warehouſes or ſtables are excepted by 
the act from the above regulation, and may divide their warehouſes and 
ſtables, for the purpoſe of letting them to under tenants, without hay- 
ing any ſuch party-wall, if each diviſion does not exceed the.number of 
ſquares before ſpecifizd. | & ME 

- Owners of buildings thinking themſelves aggrieved - by the aſcertain- 
ment of the rate of their building, made by any ſurveyor appointed un- 
der the act, may apply to any two juſtices of the peace within whoſe ju- 
riſdiction ſuch building is ſituated, and if not ſatisfied with their deter- 
mination, may appeal to the general quarter ſeſſions, whole determing- 
tion is final, is ws 

If diſputes or difficulties ariſe between owners, concerning the res 
building of houſes or other buildings, in ſeparate occupations, or from 
their property being any ways intermixed, by being over public gate» 
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ways, or otherwiſe, . the perſon who is firſt defirous of rebyitting, may, 
upon giving notice in writing to the other party concerned, of their in- 
tention to apply for the judgment and determination of the general or 
quarter ſeſſions, (to be next holden in the city, county, &c. where the 
lame may happen) after 14 days from the delivery of ſuch notice, pro- 
ceed accordingly, and obtain verdict by jury. 


The caſe muſt be particularly ſtated in the notice, and ſuch notice is 
to be left at the laſt or uſual place of abode of the party to whom the 
notice is addreſſed. If they are under any legal diſability, or cannot be 
found, or if their building adjoining ſuch intermixed property is uninha- 
bited, it is ſufficient if the notice is wrote in a legible: hand, and fixed 
to the door, or ſome other conſpicuous. place of ſuch houſe or building- 
io uninhabited. | 5 

Such owners may, after 14 days from the obtaining ſuch judgment 
or. determination, proceed to the pulling down their own building, and 
may, in the preſence of a peace officer, enter the ground of the other 
owner, in order to rebuild ſuch parts, or the whole of any party-wall or 
walls, or party-arch or arches, and in ſuch manner as determined by the 
jury, and may remove to ſome other part of the premiſes, any furniture, 
or other obſtructions to the carrying on the work, and themſelves and 
workmen to have free acceſs during the time of working hours, till ſuch: 
party-wall or walls, or party- areh or arches are completed. 

And if ſuch owner or occupier, or any other perſon or perſons, ſhall. 
hinder ſuch workmen ſo employed for the purpoſes before ſaid, or. wil-- 
fully damage the ſaid works, they are to forfeit 101. to be levied, re- 
covered, and applied, in the ſame manner as the penalty on church-- 
wardens. - 

Within 10 days aſter ſuch party-wall or walls, or party-arch or arch- 
es are rebuilt, the perſon who built the ſame, muſt leave with the own- 
er adjoining, an account of the expence incurred, to his, her, or their 
ſhare, by building ſo much of ſuch party-wall or walls, or party-arch or 
arches, as by the verdict ſo determined to be built; and unleſs payment: 
is made within 21 days after demand has been made, it may be recovered 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his -majeſty's; . 
' courts of record at Weſtminſter, with double coſts of ſuit. | 

Tenants or. occupiers. may pay the money, and deduct it out of the 
next payment of their rent. | | 

When any old party-wall to the firſt, ſecond, or third rate is not more - 
in thickneſs than one brick and an half from the foundation to the 
ground floor, and not more than one brick thick from thence upwards - 
to the top thereof, the owner of either of the buildings adjoining, being 
defirous of pulling down their own building, in order to rebuild, and 
to have a party-wall agreeable to the regulation of the act, muſt 1 

| CE. 
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three months notice in writing to the Owner or Oceupier of the Build- 
ing ſo adjoining, of his, her or their intention, in three months from the 
date thereof, to pull down ſuch old party- wall, and erect in its ſtead a 
party-wall agreeable to the act, and at the expiration of which time, he 
may enter ſuch adjoining premiſes, and exerciſe the like authority, as 
has been expreſſed in the caſe of intermixed property. 

The fame in every other reſpe& may be done, where there is wood 
partitions between buildings, and the owner of one patt is deſirous of 
having a wall. | | 
The owner who builds a party-wall, is to be reimburſed a part of 
the expence, in proportion as the cafe may be; for example, if his 
building js of an equal or inferior rate to that of the owner's adjoining, 
he is to receive an equal moiety, or at leaſt to be paid for as much as the 
other owner makes uſe of: but if his building is of a ſuperior rate to 
that of the other owner, he is only to receive ſuch a ſum as ariſes from 
valuing it according to the thickneſs of wall as is required to ſuch a 
rate of building. : | 

Party-walls, or party-arches are to be valued at 7l. 15s. per rod for 
new brick-work; and 11. 88. per rod is to be allowed for the old brick- 
work of ſuch party-wali or arch, as it contained before it was pulled 
down, and alfo to allow two-pence per foot cube for old timber 
Until the payment of the money, the property of ſuch wall, and the 
whole ground on which it ſtands, is veſted intirely in the perſon at whole: 
expence the ſame was built. | | | | 

The money is to be paid, as foon as ſuch party-wall is made uſe of 
by the adjoining owner, where there was no building adjoining before 
ſuch party-wall was built; or if there was a buiiding adjoining thereto,, 
then it is to be paid as ſoon as the party-wall is built and finiſhed. 

Within ten days after being fo finiſhed, or as ſoon as conveniently 
may be, the owner at whoſe expence it was built, is to leave with the 
owner or occupier of the adjoining building, an account in writing, of 
the number of rods contained in ſuch part of the wall as the other 
owner ſo adjoining is liable to pay; making therein the deduction (if 
any) of the value of the old materials according as it may happen, and. 
alſo an account of ſach other expences as may have been incurred, in 
ſhoring up the other owner's building, or clearing away wainſcot, &c.. 
neceſſary for the purpoſe of building ſuch party-wall ; and the tenant 
or occupier, with whom ſuch notice is lett, may pay the money, and. 
deduct it out of the next payment of the rent. | 
The party-wall. is to be pulled down at the firſt: builder's. expence, 
which expence is not to be included in the above account, it being ſup» 
poſed the old materials are worth 28s. a rod, and 2 d. per foot cube, 
'more than the labour of pulling down.. | 
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If the money is not paid within 21 days after it has been demanded, 
it may be recovered with full coſts of ſuit from the owner on whom it 
has been incurred, by action of debt, or on the caſe, in any of his Ma- 
jeſty's courts of record at Weſtminſter, wherein no efloign, protection, or 
wager of law, or more than one imparlance ſhall be allowed. | 

If the plaintiff gives three calendar months notice to the other owner, 
of his intention of bringing ſuch action before the commencement there- 
of, ſpecifying in ſuch notice the ſum for which it is to be brought, and. 
alſo annexes to ſuch notice a bill of the particulars with which ſuch in- 
tended defendant is to be charged, then if ſuch plaintiff recovers. the full 
ſum ſpecified in ſuch notice, he ſhall alſo recover double coſts of ſuit. 

When party-walls and party-arches, or party-fence-walls are decayed, 
and the owner of one part, thinks it neceſſary to repair or rebuild the 
ſame, or any part thereof, and the owner of the other part 1s not agree- 
able thereto, or is under any legal diſability or otherwiſe ; the owner ſo 
deſirous of rebuilding muſt give three months notice in writing to the 
owner of the other part, or the occupier thereof, or if the adjoining 
building or ground is uninhabited, then to fix it on the door, and which 
notice is to be in form, or to the effect, following, | 

% Apprehending the party-wall, party-arch, or party-fence-wall, or 
ſome part thereof (as the cale ſhall be) between the houſe, or building, 
or ground (as the caſe ſhall be) thereto adjoining, ſituate - 

inhabited, or occupied by and my houſe, or 
building, or ground (as the caſe ſhall be) adjoining thereto, to be ſo far 
out of repair, as to render it neceſſary to repair, or pull down, and 
rebuild the ſame, or ſome part . take notice, that I intend to 
have the ſaid party - wall, party- arch, or party-fence-wall, (as the caſe 
ſhall be) ſurveyed purſuant to an act of parliament, made in the 14th 
year of the reign of king P III. and that I have appointed 

0 


and | 
of : my ſurveyors, to meet at 
| 2 +0 (being at ſome place within. 
the limits of the act) on my behalf, on the Day of 
next at of the clock, in the of the ſame day, 


(being between the hours of ſix in the morning, and fix in the after- 
noon.) And I do hereby require and call upon you to appoint two other 
ſurveyors, or able workmen, on your part, to meet them at the time 
and place aforeſaid, to view the ſaid party-wall, party- arch, or party- 
fence-wall (as the caſe ſhall be) and to certify the ſtate and condition 
thereof, and whether the ſame or any part thereof ought to be repaired 
or pulled down ard rebuilt, ; 

Dated this day of | FOE 

The perſon to whom ſuch notice is given, is to appoint two ſuryeyors, 
or able workmen, to meet at the time and place in ſuch notice gs ++ 

| an 
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and they together with the other ſurveyors (named and appointed by the 
owner' giving ſuch notice) may view ſuch party-wall, party- arch, or 

party- fence-wall, and certify their opinion thereo. 
If the owner, or occupier, to whom ſuch notice was given, refuſes. 
or neglects to provide two ſurveyors, or able workmen, againſt the time 
appointed in ſuch notice, then the owner may, within fix days after 
ſuch time appointed, provide two other ſurveyors, or able workmen, 
and they, together with thoſe before - named, may proceed accordingly to 
the viewing ſuch party-wall, ccd. ; 300, 21 Of Jay ago 
The ſurveyors are to give a certificate under their hands to tbe court 
of aldermen, or the next general or quarter ſeſſions, (as it may happen) 
the ſtate of ſuch wall, &c. and whether it is to be rebuilt or other wiſe. 
And if not done by the major part of them within one month after ſuch 
pointment, the owner may apply to one or more juſtices of the peace, 
who may appoint one other: able ſurveyor, or workman, to be added to 
the others, and they may meet upon ſix days notice, to view ſuch 
wall, c. 5 | | | | LAX, 6) 
Such certificate is to be immediately filed with the clerk of the peace, 
for which he is te receive one ſhilling, and a copy of ſuch certificate 
within three days after being made, is to be delivered to the owner, or 
left at the houſe adjoining, or fixed on the door, if uninhabite. 
The perſon againſt whom ſuch certificate has been obtained, if not 
ſatisfied therewith, may appeal to the general or quarter ſeſſions to be 
next holden in the city, county, liberty, &c. whoſe determination is 
final. 6 033508 125deud Am 9d! 
If the parties make no ſuch appeal, or if they do appeal, and there 
is no order made to the contrary, then the owner who firſt gave the no- 
tice (of his intention, of rebuilding or otherwiſe) may, after fourteen 
days from the leaving the copy of ſuch certificate with the owner, or 
at the houſe adjoining, proceed to the pulling down, or to the repair- 
ing ſuch party-wall, &c. as has*been ſo determined, and may enter the 
houſe or ground in the preſence of a peace officer, and exerciſe the au- 
thority as is given to owners in the caſe of intermixed property. 
Party-walls and chimney ſhafts may be raifed by owners on one fide 
to any height, and if the owner on the other ſide makes uſe of them in 
any other manner than for flues therein, he or they is to pay for as much 
of the ſame ſo made uſe of accordingly, and to be levicd and recovered 
as in the caſe of the firſt building a party-wall. oo od 
Party fence-walls, (if 'foundy may be raiſed: by owners on one fide, 
but are not to be uſed as party-walls, unleſs they are of the materials, 
height, and thickneſs, required by the act to the rate of which they 
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The owner of party-fence-walls or fences of wood, may take them 
down on one fide at his own expence, and he may build a new party- 
wall inſtead thereof, but muſt not ſet more than ſeven inches on the ad - 
joining ground; and the owner of ſuch adjoining ground muſt not make 
uſe of it otherwiſe than for a party-fence-wall ; it he does, he muſt pay 
a proportionable part of the expence in erecting it. | | 

Notwithſtanding, the owner who builds ſuch party-wall, may have 
ſet it more on his own ground, than the ſeven inches on the ground ad- 
joining, yet he is not to loſe his right of ſoil, but the line of his pro- 
perty:18.40 continue as before. .. 

If any new party-wall is intended to be built by an owner of ane 


Part, and the owner of the other part is deſirous of baving chimney 


breaſts, jaumbs and flues left therein, or to have ſuch-ather receſſes left, 
as are by the act allowed, he muſt give notice in writing before the wall 
is begun to be built, to the builder thereof; ſpecifying. in what man- 
ner ſuch receſſes, &c. are required to be left. And the builder is then 
to erect in a proper manner ſuch chimney jaumbs, breaſts and flues, and 
alſo leave ſuch receſſes as are required ; and, as ſoon as completed, the 
owner who gave ſuch notice is deemed to have made uſe of ſuch party- 
wall, and from thenceforth is liable to pay the Whole of the expence of 
erecting ſuch work as was deſired, as well as a proportionable part of 
the expence in erecting the party -wall, to be recovered by the other 
owner, in caſe of non-payment, with full coſts of ſuit, in the ſame man- 
ner:as the proportionable. part of any party-wall is made recoverable to 
the firſt builder thereof. | 
Such party-walls as were built, or begun to be built before the paſſing 
of the act, if ſound may remain, though perhaps they are not built ac- 
cording to the thickneſs now required; and it may bappen that the 
houſe adjoining will be rebuilt with a ſide-wall, without making uſe of 
fuch old party-wall; in that caſe, when the other houſe adjoining, is re- 
built, or the party-wall is taken down, the owner of ſuch houſe ſo ad- 
joining, is not to be intitled to more than one half of the old materials 
of ſuch old party- wall, nor to more than one half the ground whereon 
it ſtood, without having agreed, and made ſatisfaction for the other half 
to the owner who built ſuch diſtinct ſide-wall; and if the parties can- 
not agree, the price and the matters in difference to be ſettled by a jury. 
If the houſe or building ſo adjoining to ſuch diſtinct ſide-wall, as 
above alluded to, ſhall be of the firſt, ſecond, or third rate, or be four 
ſtories high from the foundation thereof, excluſive of rooms in the roof, 
and ſuch old party-wall, not being of the thickneſs. of two bricks in 
length, from the foundation to the ground floor, and from thence up- 
wards to the top thereof of the thickneſs of one and an half brick in 
length; then ſuch old party-wall, when either of the buildings adjvining- 
eres 18. 


1 «42 h EF lbs os 
is rebuilt, is to be conſidered as if the ſame had been condemned as 
ruinous. C4440 4 5 ” 214 £3 


deſcribed, in the caſe of decayed party-walls. 

Bow-windows or other projections to be hereafter built, or added to 
any building of the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth rate next to any public 
ſtreet, ſquare, court, or way, muſt not extend beyond the general line of 
the fronts of the houſes» therein, except for projection of copings, cor- 
nices, facias, doors, and window-dreſſings, or for open porticos, ſteps, 
or iron palliſades; and alſo, except windows to ſhops on the ground 
ſtory. And the ſtall- boards to ſuch windows, muſt not in any ſtreet or 
way zo feet wide or more, project above 10 inches, nor in any ſtreet or 
way leſs than 30 feet wide, project above 5 inches, from the upright line 
of the building to which ſuch ſtall- board belongs. 

No cornice or covering to ſuch ſhop- window, in any ſtreet or way 30 
feet wide or more, muſt project above 18 inches, nor in any ſtreet or 
way leſs than 30 feet wide, project above 13 inches, from the upright 
line of the building to which ſuch window belongs. 7455 

No bow window or other projection built before the 24th of June, 
1774, is ever to be rebuilt, (except ſuch projections as are before - men- 
tioned allowed to be) unleſs ſuch bow- window or projection, was built 


originally with the houſe or building to which it belongs; or unleſs 


ſuch bow, or other projection be within the original line of the ſtreet, 
ſquare, court, place, or way, wherein the ſame is ſituated; in which 
caſe it muſt be built, together with the columns (if any) that ſupport 
the ſame, with the ſame materials, as is directed for external walls. 


N. B. The power. of the commiſſioners of the paving, or of ſewere 


for the city of London, in regard to the above matters, remain as before 
the paſſing of the at. t. 5 Slog ox of 
Where the fore front and back front of any building, now built, is 
taken down as low as the breſſummer or one pair of -ſtairs floor, within 
the ſpace of five years from each other, it is to be deemed a rebuilding, 


and the party- walls thereof are to be ſubject in all reſpects to the ſeveral 


regulations in this act. e uff: zac dene Wont 

The act however allows all external walls or external incloſures 
that are now built, (except roofs, flats, guttere, dormers, turrets, and 
lanthorn lights, or other erection on the ſame) to be repaired with the 
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ſame ſort of materials, of which they are now erected, but if taken 
down to the breſſummer or one pair of ſtairs floor, then they are to be 
built of the ſame materials, and not leſs in their dimenſions than has 
been all along explained, in regard to external walls hereafter to be 
built. X | 

All internal incloſures or additions thereto, hereafter to be made for 
ſeparating any building of the firſt, ſecond, third or fourth rate, from 
any other building where ſuch buildings ſhall be in feparate occupations, 
muſt be of brick, or ſtone, or artificial ſtone, or ſtucco. = | 

_ ,ConcerninGg Tit SURVEYOR. 

Tu RE Surveyors are (for the City) appointed by the Mayor and Al- 
dermen 1 dr — — r —— be Liberty, &c.) by 
his Majeſty's Juſtices: of the peace, at their reſpective quarter ſeſſions 
during their pleaſure alſb. 2 298533 hoe! Not. 745 bigh 2 

The method of valuing the feveral dwelling-houſes of the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, or fourth rate, or for aſcertaining the number of fquares 
they contain, by which their reſpective rates are to be determined, be- 
comes the buſineſs of the ſurveyor in hoſe diſtrict the ſame is fituated ; 
and the act directs him in two ways as follows: 11 

If by valuation, it muſt be done as near as the cafe will admit, and 
notwithſtanding any decay that may be in the building, it is to be eſti- 
mated the ſame as if it was ſound, and the materials thereof entirely new, 
and at the common current prices of materials and workmanſhip at the 
time ſuch valuation is made, but the ground whereon ſuch building is 


erected, the fence or fence-walls, any vaults under the ground, either 


before, or behind the building, or any lead covering or pavement over 
the ſame, or that part of the party- wall, which does not belong to ſuch 
building, is not to be included in ſuch valuation. We 

But iron failing and ſteps to areas, before or behind the houſe, are to 
be included. eh e anger ons 508 dare. 

When the rate is to be determined by the ſquares on the plan, the 
admeaſurement is to be taken on a level at the principal entrance, and 
to take in no more of the party-wall than belongs to ſuch houſe, ſo to 
be admeaſured. 6 7 | 


The ſurveyor is not required by the act to attend within the twenty - 


four hours notice given him from the owner, or maſter-workman, of 
Kis or their intention to build; the notice is only given, that he may 
know where any building is erecting within his diſtrict, but by his oath 


be muſt afterwards attend, from"time to time, in order to ſee the rules 


and regulations in the act duly performed, and upon diſcovery of any 
breach therein, he is to give information of the ſame, as ſoon as conve- 
p p niĩently 


L 335), 


ent! be, to the Lord Mayor of. London, or two or more juſtices 
: 9 within whoſe juriſdiction the ſame is ſituated. 
The ſurveyor upon receiving n notice of. a building. or of any Addition 
to a building, being covered in, or the cutting into a party - wall is made 
good, and completed, muſt attend and ſurvey the —— and if he finds 
the work has been done to the beſt of his judgment and belief agreeable 
to the act, he is (within four teen days after wards) to make oath thereof 
in writing, before ſome juſtice of the peace, within whoſe JULIEN 
the ſaid building or wall is fituated;i/11002% \[! is. lo 1 
The ſatisfackion to be l made to. the ſurveyor. for his trouble i in ang 
the regulations of the act duly performed, is at the diſeretion of two or 
more juſtiees of the peace, in the city, county, Nc. (as, the caſe; may 
be) and under their hand he may be empowered to rece ive ſach e 
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petſon WhO eauſed che work "to: be= erected, and in default of payment 
thereof, it is by wartant of ohe or more juſtites, to be levied by diſtreſs: 
and ſale of the gods and E hattels of ſuch: maſter. workman, or other 
perſon (as ine caſe may be) together with the reafonable coſts and e | 
attending MH. Bü! 119.211 o nl (fog) 6s £1011 104 222. | | * 
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ihtof their wilfully negl theie' duty, or behaving thegligently Wil 
4 aft in ted diſe ws one, omen — the ſame. 9 — Uh 
pear to the cον,Hj⁶, by nel e they were it is in their power to " 
diene him; and for ever afterwards to be e ene of It 
being again appointed u ſurveyor under the act. q 912 ni 24 1 
11s Du u each . | | 
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of: London; may bech yo tham-tsagfactcd; in the 
outer chamber of Guildhall, according tathe.caom of the city. 81 21: 
O every application to dhe general quatten:feffians for; the; cquaty of 
Surry, concerning any; matter l ton bei ibi {ob ſaſſions determined, the; 


jury is to be impanndlledi and all; parties naquisadqto: attend ſuch) quarter. 


ſeſſions at ſome general or ſpecial: adjournment; Within fix: weeks: next 
after ſuch application, which adjournigent / ia ta ba heldbin: ſeme conyer 
nient place in the borough of Southwark; and that from time to time 


every further metting touching allimatters to be done upon ſuch applica- 
tion is to be appointed by the juſticesbẽithin three weeks from the meet- 
117 


ing laſt hell.. I A ; 

The count of mayor and aldermen or the court 6 ons reſpectively 
are impowered by the act to impoſe fines jon the ſhelf 6r bis deputy, for 
making default in the premiſes; andion any perſon ſummoned and re- 
turned on the jury that does not apiþeaf at the time and place in ſuch 
ſummons ſpecified, or appearing, ſhall refuſe to be ſworn on ſuch jury, 
or to give his verdict, or ia any! _— neglect his duty there- 
in; and on any: perſon» having-notite t attend, touching the premiſes, 
who does not attend or- attending. 2915 to de Tword, Xamined, and 

ive evidence; andiin default- of py nt” 1975 bn demand to levy 
uch fines, anch in ſuch manner, as othef fines fet'by che ſame court reſ- 
pectively have been uſually levied, buf ho fine to excked 101. on any 
one perſon for any ane effeacey and ſuqh fines fo levied and recovered 
are to be applied to the uſe of the perſon making application in the 
ſaitz -angita.nocothes/purpeſe; whatever : und if; apy-perien having, had 
notio ta attend an bvide nee does not 1 dope accerding- 
ly, having had tend s notite in weitiagtheręo uoder the hand of the 
party, on whoe:behal they ate Wanted and hisgguardian, tr uſtee, | come. 
mittee; attorneys of. agents having / bean tendeced his reaſonable charge 
and expences for ſuch attendance, ſuch perſon ſo neglecting or reſuſing 
to give exidence, is liable to an ation ti che: cuſe do be brought, by the 
— they were ec in! which, the plaintiff, 
may recuver his damage, occaſioned e 
coſts of ſuit, and no other excuſe is to be: alle wed. for non-attengance, 
otheb than the law. allows: for witneſſes legally ſummoned to attend 5. and, 
it is in the power of the court to atdes ſugby further :ſum ac to 
5 11 0 U 1 | elt 
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theit Ai ehe aid N to the timo ſuch 
witneſs 1 ttend} L's Lene not to 


oom pollod to give only 
dence before ſuch /fum"f6* ordered" ſhall be yl q 4 0 10 
"The court” of mayor and aldermien, or court off ieee 
upon receiving a Rn from an partys for their jodgtment anch de- 
e the the caſt of interthixed*'property"where:ſiuich” partycis de- 
ficous of rebui Ning, the ſaid courte are relpecttwe eee ib ius 
forth their ere to the: ſtreriffs reſpecttvely; requiring him or them to 
impanel and fetürna Competent number of ſubſtantial „han ed 
to ſerve. on juries, not leſs than twenty · four, 1 more than'thipry2ſix'4%. 
ard. opt af ett denen return} 2 jury of twelve perfor is to Hie 
drawn, in he ſame manner as jüries are directed to be drawm for the. 
trial of” 7 joined in his majeſty's courts at Weſtminſter, and ſuobri 
Jug, 1d, il panelled”: is required to attend the/ſaid/court} at ſuch tino: 
Hace as in ſuck warrant or preceptimay he required, and there to- 
attend, from day to Gay, till difchatged by the cebrt; and all parties: 
concerned may have their lawful challenges againſt any of the/faicÞjuryy. 
but not to be at liberty to challenge the e and tlie Rid, cut of 
mayor and Aldermen, or the court of Teflon: reſpectiveiy, are alſo im 
powered to ſummon, all ſuch perſont to attend as may appear” to tivi a 
necelliry « evidence in the matter in diſpute, to be upovoith"exariiined!: 
thereon ; and either of the ſaid cburts may order the jury to wie theo 
place i in. ueſtion, in- ſuch manner as they ſfrall direct: 2 
ſich jury and witneſſes, until all fuck Alfa for: "which. the are ſum- 
moned all be concluded. Mach gie yorls 10 
Such jury. is to enquite, and try, ind tay thdivverdicy wins. 
ther the premiſes in diſpute ought to be te btilx ot oy and'if tobe re- 
built, are alſo to detetmine the ſeite of parte or partypwalls; and) 
alſo what party-arches may, be neceſſary over” or under any-roomes.of. 
ſuch houſe. or houſes, or other buildings intended to ſbe rebuilt; otaret 
to aſcertain the quantity of foil of — or Uther parts of the premi - 
ſes, (if any) neceflaty, to be Lk Yi m the per on To/defirous'bf rebuild» 
iog, permitting ſuch perſon to erect a arty-will or walls, or party- 
h or arches; and are to aſcertain and award what compenſation (if: 
Yy 7) ought to be paid by either of the parties to- each othe?} ſo in dif- 
rence, and alſo to aſcertain what! ropbreion oft expetice-is to be reh 
by the parties in difference to tlie perfoir Jo tebuflaing ag befereſad ! 
The court before whom the matter bought, into give! zee 
cording,to ſuch verdict, and may alſo award to either of (the parties 
pr coſts, as ſhall ſeem reaftiriabl& 4! and which verdict, and the udg- 
ment, order, or determination is to be binding and conchifiy aint alb 
perſons whatſde ver, claiming” a ew riglit. 2 


tereſt therein. 
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All ſuch verdicts, orders, determinations,. and proceedings of the ſaid 
court, is to be filed on record by the town- elerk of the city of London, 
or by the clerk of the peace, or other proper officer, if in the county, 
liberty, &c. And ſuch clerk or other officer for the filing thereof, and 
for a copy of the order of the court, is to be paid after the rate of twelve 
pence for every hundred words, and no more, by the perſon applying 
for the ſame; and aſter being ſo. paid, he is empowered to deliver to 
any perſon requiring the ſame, an exemplification under his hand and 
ſeal, and ſuchexemplification may be read as evidence in any court of 
law or equity. Horm 200 eee JC 1 
If any preſentment is hereafter. made by an inqueſt or grand jury in 
London, or by any annoyance jury within the city and liberty of Weſt- 
minſter, or by the jury ſworn at the court leet, held by the ſheriff in 
his turn for any hundred or place, or by any other inqueſt or Jury {worn 
within any other part of the limits of the act, that any houſe. or buil - 
- Ing, or any part thereof is in/a/ruinous condition, the court of mayor 
and aldermen, (when ſuch houſe or building is fituated in the city of 
London, or the liberties thereof) or the church-wardens or overſeers for 
the time being for ſuch pariſh, precinct or place, in which ſuch houſe 
or building is ſituated (not being in the city of London, or the liberties 
thereof) may upon notice of any ſuch: preſentment being made, and a 
copy thereof laid before him or them . cauſe a ſufficient hoard 
to be put up for the ſafety of all paſſengers paſſing by, and to cauſe no- 
tice in writing to be given to the owner intereſted therein, if he, ſhe, 
or they can be found; or if not, then to cauſe ſuch notice to be fixed on 
the door, or on ſome other conſpicuous part of ſuch ruinous building, 
requiring the owner thereof to repair or pull down the ſame, (as the 
caſe may require) within fourteen days after ſuch notice. on day} 
"Oath being made before the ſaid: mayor, cr ſome juſtice of the peace 
for the city of London, or county, &c. (as the caſe may be) of ſuch no- 
tice having been given, or affixed, and the owner thereof has not paid 
obſervance thereto, the court of mayor and aldermen out of the cath in 
the chamber of London, and alſo every ſuch church-warden or over- 
feer, by and out of the monies in his hands, are authorized and rec uited 
by the act to cauſe with all convenient ſpeed, the whole or a part of ſuch 
ruinous building (as may appear neceſſary) to be taken down and ſecured 
from time to time, as ſhall be needful for the ſafety of paſſengers; and 
may ſell the materials, in order to reimburſe themſelves the ſeveral 
charges they have been at, but to be accountable for the overplus (if 
any) to the owner of ſuch ruinous building, upon perſonal demand 
thereof made by ſuch owner; and if ſuch demand is not made to ſuch 
church- warden, or overſeer, before any other or others are appointed, 
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perio m ſuch owner is e 
cure ee ſuch church: b or 8 ri * 8551 
© aut-of the, poor, rate, 20d, is to * W 
TD. auh accnunt £0 be; ee ta the veſtry ', 
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m om fuch.: ale, cl r 
charges incurred by pulling down ſu {a 1 6h 1 5 0. ſuch 9 2 
cieney 36.40; be pid e 255 5 og, if. he, he, 
os, they; cin bo met with ;. ang, i net N les, or neglects. 1 10 pay 
be; ede, then, ſunh defigiegcy, is to be. levied; by 4 155 un 
and and ſeal of tha ſaid mayor. o es a fo. he. 1 5 1 170 to 
other juſtice ef the peace for d city, or, undd hands and le 
of two or more juſtices of the peace for the county, en &c.. {28 tho 
caſe af he) hy diſtreſs and ſalę of the;:goodyaud chattels of fach owner, 
and if. go, fuek' owners, can be found, or there is ng WIN diftre6.to 
bermet with me e 9 1717 chen wee 
or per om, Who next after Gd by ir eher 
the ſame ſtood, is required by the act to pay ſuch deficiency of char; 
195 © thereof is in the, ſame manner Jiable to the, diſtreſs and 
i „ NE oc their goods and chattels, togetber with the caſts of 


ſue h dirt aud ſale ;;hyt.the at alſo acquus ; indemnikies ſuch, occu» 
Nen who foal have, paid ſuch. e Weed payment to 

deducted out of the rent, and the diſc pe, the p erſons to whom 
the money was paid, is equally the ſams, 105 ad been actually paid to. 
the owner, 40 whom, ſuch. rent was 1 a8 il, 
All monies ſo recoverable in. teſpett of any. ſach! ruinous. building 
within, the city-of. Londen: gt the, 1 ies thereof, is to be paid iq Tu 
chamberlain, and to be by him placed to thę gredit of f the caſh of the 
1ug. city: and if ſuch ruinous ee 232 without the city of 
Londog an the libecties He then Po be. paid to the church-wardens, 
oz . overlgera; of, the, poor fog the time being, | Fig the pariſh, &c. where 
ſuch; buildjng;1)is.Gtuatedy and to be placed to the account, of the me, 
or a. like gate or fund, ct of which *. e ſo Fee were ori- 
| ginally diſburſed. 

The cart. of maypt and aldermen, or court of quarter ſeflions reſ- 
| petting have. a power, (upon 5 80 pader the 95 of es or 

more lurveyors appointed under the act) to order all irre erections 
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ze 
be made in every reſpect canformaþle to the peaſant act, exce cept, wh 
'profecutions may be depending in an other d We i ego dt 5 
Such order ſhall be made at the diſcretion of - the court !df-thllyoriand 
aldermen, ot quatter ſeſhops reſpectively,” AST * che Eaſe will vatnit, 
and in ſuch en ot as *will come nenkelt 16% 'piſtpole. Sud in 
of the preſent he 95 de filed upon record by” the 'towmelerk;s 
.clerk of the peace, t may Happen) of the: 8 ſuch- order 
was made, and for t 25 fling thereof} and For every e 17 
plied for by any perſon, he is Foe o Alter the rat of 5 
evety hundred words. The brdlet ag to be (divert the perſb 
plying for the ſame, or left at his a place of abode, or with tlie 2 
nant in Poffeſſion of ſuch icregutar: building,” or 1e be affe to the door, 
or ſome:confpicuous, part"thereot, ff al eggs 
Within nine months next afrerwards pod kek er 
is to cauſe ſuch building or eee 6 0 
order, and in default derer t 50 l, and 50 06 fot every nine 
months dach bar or 2 hade unaltered.” daß bus! 
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woyable by Cr. 85 7 
YES his majeſty's court of record/at Weſtininſter. vb bk 
ny perſon or perſons thinking themſelves er by: * a or- 
der, they 7 ppral to the geral q uarter ſeffiòns of the peace for the 
city, county, 1 h & &2* (hs thee May de ay be) to be next holden after 
fuch order is "mide, who ard to hear aud determinethe'mitter; andtheir 
deterraination is to be final. i el e sd ot Dag mietet 
But the, perſou gr perſons fo: intendi to appeal uſt ere 
upon tlie conyittion, commitment, diſtreſ, order, or lj 
within two days after wwards, enter into u recognithnt# ts the p y aj 
pealed "againſt, before” fuch juſtice or juſtices with e ae ſecu- 
rities conditionee to try ſuch appeal And to abide" the ordetgof the de- 
termination at the Quarter ſeſſions. „acid ati; 
Pariſhioners and inhabitants may be eco io any actien oft bin, 
plaint, or information, touchin n againſt the preſent 
act, either | in \ any of the a of record at Weſtamiuſter, or upon the 
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ith the pavtment of the ſtreet o place wherein thegſame is, fixed, in 
order to prevent loſs of time in digging down to the ge. i 5 Hit 
eaten dener ae A 1 8 
.to:fixanymark:on writipg op dhe front pt N ueare Hude 
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2121 The reſpacttivr eharch- whrdens, Bf ayerſeers, in default of any. or * 
iber the above premiſes, upon being convicted thereof before two of his 
1 J * | majeſty's - 


{ 338 3 
-mgjeſty's:quſtices of the peace for the city, of London, contre 
22 the ſame ſhall ech e een be n 8 
ſum of 101. one moiety to the. informer, and 9 to the 
ſurveyor, in whoſe diſtrict the pariſh ſo making Os ſhall be ſitua- 
ted, and to be levied and recovered by diſtreſi: and ſale of the goods and 
chattels of ſuch chyrch-wardens or overſeers reſpectively ſo convicted. 

"The rewards to be paid by .church-wardens, or overſeers of any pa- 
#iſh; &c. to turucocks and engine-keepers; where any fire happens, os 
to be in any ſum at their diſcretion, not excceding the following. 

To the turncock of any water-work, whoſe nen be firſt. found, 
where any plug is apened, 10 thillings. 

To the <ngine-keeper who firſt brings a pariſh or other large in 
In good order and repair, complete wick in ent hoſe, err 
ſtand cock, and fuction- pipe. 3e ſhillings. lg 5d 2: 

To the next ſecond pariſh engine, or iter large engine. complete. as 
before ſaid, 20 fhillings, | 

To the next third pariſh, or other largo engine, complete. as ee 
aid, IO ſhillings. ny i 10549391 e: 101,0 

None of the above rewards Towing are ** paid without the apy ro- 
"bation of the alderman or his d „or of two common<councilmen, 
of the ward wherein ſach pariſh is fituated, where ſuch fire may have 
happened, or without the approbation of one or more juſtices of the 
pesce for the county, liberty, &c. where the ſame may happen (as the 

_ may be) or if there is no juſtice; refiditig'in ſuch pariſh, eee 

1 by the rend of fach Juſtice neareſt reſiding thereto. - 

In default of payment of any of the above rewards: fo ordered by am Al- 
derman, or juſtice, the church - wardens, or overſeers reſpectively, in whoſe 
ker tec. ſuch fire may have happened, ate liable to the diſtreſs and 
tale of their goods and chattels i in ond fame manner, as the forfeit of 10 „ 
15 directed to be recovered. x 

When a fire begins in any imovy)/ 154 ſpreads itſelf to other Prov 
or if the chimney only was on fire, and the above rewards have been 
paid in conſequence thereof, the church - wardens or overſeers reſpec- 
tively, y, have a power to make complaint to the lord mayor, or to ſome 
other juſtice for the county, liberty, *&c. (as the caſe may happen) and 
' who! alſo have a power to call forth upon notice, and to examine 
bath the parties complained againſt, together with all witneſſes touching 
the ſame, and to order &9d award ſuch” reimburſement to be made, as 
they ſhall think proper, which reimburſement is to be paid within four- 
teen days after the demand thereof, by the tenant, or occupier of the 
Houſe, or by the lod wo in whoſe apartment ſuch chimney took fire ; 
And in default chere they are pee — eee ſale 
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< es, and chattels, to be levied under the hand and fea of fock 


190113-,150 770 10-3357; 
UI N pariſhes are to be deemed'as btn: a far as reſpets the 
es of the act. 
But if any of the veſtries of ſuch united p ariſhes, of of any other _ 
riſb, within the limits of the act, at thy - conceive it neoeſſary for 


the aid pariſh in reſpect of the largeni eſs "thereof: to have more than one 
great engine or hand engine, they may have two! or more great engines, 
or hand engines, and are to be — ib ſame regulations: and encou= 
ragements, as the act makes and provides for, in any other pariſh. | 

he fund from whence the money is to be paid, in order to defray the 
charges. of the ſeveral purpoſes of the act, -is either to be out of the 
poor's rate, or by any eſpecial rate to he made by the major; part of the 
church-wardens, or bverfeers yt , Wok — the conſent of 
che majority of the inhabitants aſſomblod at any veſtry or pub- 
lic meeting of ſuch pariſh, pe Ce. and that if ſo raiſed, the 
church. wardens or _overſcers are liable to the fame: pains and commit- 
ments, and the like diſtreſs and penalties for not ageoùnting for, or pay- 
ing the monies by them. ſq raiſed and collected as oyerſeers of the poor, 
by all or any of the Taws o this land are liable: '- 

. Conſtables and beadles are required by this act to repair. to any fire on 
notice thereof, with their ſtaves and other badges of authority, in order 
to be aiding and aſſiſting, as well in the extinguiſhing, ſuch fire, as in 
2 ag goods being ſtolen, and alſo give their. utmoſt afliftance to 
bey nen abitants to remove their goods. rr 

Church-wardens and overſeers are em Fate by this act to wy rye 
inous R to be taken down. 


NUISANCGES. 


lh rh rap Whoa ate of the fifth or firth rate, muſt not be di- 
vided i into diſtin& tenures, unleſs ſich diſtinct tenure! is at the diſtance = 
| ' required, otherwiſe they are by the act deemed nne and muſt be 
| taken down as ſuch. 

Buildings, or additions to e chat are or may be exeRed dae 
che preſent act of parliament took place, muſt be built according to the 
Spefal regulations therein contained, otherwiſe the perſon who cauſes 
"ek building or addition to be erected contrary thereto, on being con- 

- vidted upon bath thereof, by two or more credible: witneſſes before the 
** yor, or two or more juſtices of che peace for the city of London, or 
e ec &c. {as the caſe may 5 NN rr tom: Wd Sr bs. 4 
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or neglects to ſurvey the ſame, 0 ſuc bal ilding i to to be far$651 ed dy 


any other ſurveyor appointed under the act, and the alfdavit is to 50 filed 
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with the; clerk; of the peace, for the city, nen liberty, &c,, within 
ten days after the making bn — for which he is to be paid one ſhilling, 
And all maſter-workmen, or other 7558 24 whole. ord, er ſuch | Nes 
Was executed, neglecting to cauſe ſuch f obe de, or. ſuch afl. 
davpit to be filed, muſt, farfeit the ſum at 10 and + loch A davit is is 
not made and filed, within one month from the recoyery of 1 penal- 
ty, then.to pay a further ſum, of 10l. and ſo on for every month till fuch 
affidavit is made and filed, 2 penalties are to be | recovered , and ap- 
plicd in the ſame manner, 17 5 on diſtillingg turpentine, 7 
No perſon or perſons ſh wal dad e diſtil or boil t turpentine, or draw of any 
oil of a e roſin, 17 diſtilling eucpeotipy, or. boil any oil and 


turpentine together, above the che line ty of ten gallons at one time, in any 
work · ſhop or place (Within the of the act) contiguous to any other 
building, or nearer than 50 feet at the leaſt, on pain 0 forfeitin 1001. 
for every ſuch offence 7 which ar. 252 may be, recovered with treble 
coſts of ſuit, by action of debt, raph or information, i in any of his 
r, wherein no eſfoign, protection, 

or wager, of. lay, 17 more than one imparlande ſhall be allowed ; one 
moiety . he rec is to poor of She. Sith,” wherein the offence was 
copitnitted, andthe  viher moiety the perſon, ſuing for the ſame. 
Sdipwrigdte, ba alge builders; 9637 ers, or ntaſt makers, or others 
2 „in building or re airing veflets boats, & c. near the river 
Ames, are allowed, tp boif their ſeveral materials, for the purpoſe of 
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rok 2 7 &c. a and eee are by this' act Exempted from the a- 


ity 53 31 to 5 ei zehn, 


very F000 or. eve ſetvant to workman, ebe eile. br: 
negligently, and” without 5 rivity N ſent of his maſter, ſhall cauſe 
any buildin gs or any thin to Joge-t0.g03 building contrary to the re- 

gulations of the preſent act, upon conviction thereof before the mayor, 


Gr fome other Juſtices of the peace for the city of Londonyor.otber juſtice 


pr the county; liberty; &e. - K * the caſe may happen) upon oath! of one 
or tligre credible witneſſes, or upon bis own confeſſian, ſhall forfeit the 
ſum of 5s e K theteof\toithe poor of the) pariſh here 
the offene committed, and the other moiety tu the informer; and 
if the penalty is not p eb upon conviction,” ſuch offender, by warrant, 
under t "Hand": and eh mayor or other juſtice, may be commits 
ted to the honſeof ende there torremain without bail, for any time 


not exceeding tliree möônths, or dan than one enen the ſaid pe- 
nal is ſoonier paid. Set baun vonem ons-! 
1 W menial? or ofher- een biy: carelefineſs: or e ne 
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1  Profecutions depending under the Act of 12 George III. 
la all actions, Bills, Plaint-Suite, or information now depending. or 


that ſhall hereafter depend, in any of his majeſty's courts of record at 


Weſtminſter, againſt.any owner, builder, or workman, or perſon or per- 
ſons, for the recovery of any penalty incurred, or ſuppoſed to be incur. 


red, by erecting any building contrary to the act of the 12th of George III. 
ſuch reſpeRive court may, upon e e of the defendant, make a rule 
c 


for the plaintiff to deliver the defendant, or his or her attorney in the 
cauſe, an account in writing under the hand of the plaintiff or his at- 
torgey, of the particular defect or irregularity ſo committed in ay fuch 
building, and to make an order for the ſtaying of the proceedings in 
ſuch action, until ſuch account in writing is ſo delivered, and then the 
defendant is at liberty to chuſe whether or no he will defend ſuch action, 
the ſame as if the preſent act had not been made; and if the defendant 

does not chuſe to defend ſuch action, then he is to enter into a rule of 
the court for altecing.ſuch building, and to make it in every. part ,agree= 
able the regulations of the preſent act, and in ſuch manner and time, 
as:ſych-two or more ſuryeyors, that are appointed for the city, county, 
liberty, &c. wherein ſuch building is fituated, ſhall, by any writing 
under their hand, direct and appoint. e ee 

And upon ſuch rule being entered into, and payment of the coſts in- 
curted by the ſuit to be taxed by the proper officer of the court, being 
made to the plaintiff, the court is to make an order for ſtaying all further 


proceedings till the time is expired, appointed by the ſurveyors for alter- 


ing ſuch building in the manner they have directed; and at the end of 
which time the defendant may make application to the court, and if it 
appears upon oath to the court, that ſuch 1 is ſo altered, and 
made conformable to the order and direction of the ſurveyors, then ſuch 
defendant is to be for ever indemnified, from paying any forfeiture or 
penalties for not having originally built ſuch building, according to the 
ſaid act of the 12th of George It. | | 


But if ſuch application of the defendant is not made before the end 


of the next term, after the expiration of the time appointed by the ſur- 
veyors, or if upon ſuch application the proof does not appear fatisfac- 


tory to the court, then the plaintiff is at liberty to proceed in the ſuit, 


the ſame as if the preſent act had not been made. 

And it is alſo declared in the act, that where ſuch rule has been en- 
tered into, and not complied with, it is to be looked upon as a contempt 
of the court, and ſuch court has a power to proceed accordingly againſt 
the party ſo offending. | * 
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There is an expreſs clauſe in the act, which ſays, that nothing therein 
contained ſhall extend to indemnify any perſon againſt whom final judg. 
ment was given before the 24th of June 1774, reſpecting any ſuch a- 
boye ſuit. | 


Limitation of. Actions under the preſent Act. 


No action or proſecution is to be brought apainſt any perſon, for any 


penalty, unleſs the ſame is commenced within fix calendar months next 
after ſuch penalty has been incurred, 


No action or ſuit is to be commenced againſt any perſon, for any thing 


done in purſuance of the act, until twenty-one days after notice in writ- 


ing has been given to the perſon againſt whom ſuch action or ſuit is in- 
tended to be brought, nor after the expiration of three calendar months . 
next after the fact committed; and in every ſuch action, or ſuit, whereof 
the cauſe ariſes within the city of London, or the liberties thereof, is to 


be there laid and tried, and not elſewhere, And if the cauſe ariſes with. 
out the city, or the liberties' thereof, then to be laid and tried in the 
county of Middleſex, and not elſewhere. And the defendant, in every 
ſuch action may plead the 3 iſſue, and give the ſpecial matter of 
the act in evidence. And if it appears the matter or thing ſo done was 
in purſuance of the act, or that the action was brought before the end 
of the twenty - one days as before ſaid, or that ſufficient ſatisfaction was 
made or tendered before ſuch action was brought, or that the- ſuit was 
not commenced within the time of three months as before ſaid, the jury 
is to find for the defendant, and from a verdict ſo found, ſuch defendant 
is to have judgment to recover treble coſts of ſuit, under the ſame ro- 
medy as in other caſes of recovering coſts at law, F 


( 339 J 
Of the Rorrriax Manner of Builvin. 


E look up to the Greeks as the fathers of ſcience, but we are to 
remember in this enquiry, that there were an earlier people with 

whom thoſe Greeks had intercourſe ; whom they honoured as the moſt 
wiſe and learned of all nations, and from whom they confeſs, that they 
received the origin of their ſeveral improvements. Theſe were the 
Egyptians; the Greeks found architecture among them, though they were 
the people who reduced it to a ſcience : the orders, which are the orna - 
ment and glory of the art, are all of Greek invention, but without this 
knowledge of a peculiar form and proportion in their columns, the 


Egyptians arrived at great magnificence in their edifices. | Therefore, 


although we are to look no farther than Greece for the invention of re- 
gular columns, yet we may find it worth while to ſeek in Ægypt the firſt 
rudiments of magnificent building; at leaſt the firſt at this time known. 
The whole manner of building among theſe people we are not to ex- 
pet we can know at this time; many have preſumed to treat of it, but 
from imagination, not knowledge; theſe therefore we reje& from all 
conſideration, but we have accounts of one magnificent kind of edifice 
upon better authority; this was their banqueting-houſe. The Greek 
hiſtorians have ſpoke of the ſplendor and dignity of this kiad of build- 
ing; and Vitruvius has left us an account of its ſtructure and proporti- 
ons in ſo corre a manner, that what we ſo much admire, the ingenious 
architect may reduce to practice. Palladio has delivered in lines, what 
we read in Vitruvius only in words, and he appears to have underſtood 
the Roman better than all his commentators. It muſt. be allowed, that 
Palladio in his draught has introduced ſome things which Vitruvius does 
not mention, nor the Ægyptians could know; in particular the regular 
Corinthian order: but with this and a few other reaſonable allowances, 
he ſeems to have given us the ſenſe of Vitruvius, and to have conveyed 
the magnificence of the Agyptian architecture in a very happy manner. 
This author calls the building an Egyptian hall; and others have 
treated of it after him under the ſame name, and have tried to execute it 
in various places, though not very happily. fro 
The banqueting-room of the Ægyptians, was, in its uſual fize, from 
a a hundred to a hundred and fifty foot in length, and in breadth ſome- 


what more than half its length. We will ſuppoſe, upon a medium, a 
hundred and twenty-five feet for its length, and for its breadth ſeventy 


feet. Upon this area they built the room in the following manner. 


At the upper end, and along the two ſides, they placed rows of pillars, 
not Corinthian columne, becauſe * knew them not; but tall and to- 
. | 4 
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lerably proportioned pillars, agreeing in their, meaſures with\one another, 
though of no regular order; and:at the lower part they, made a magnifi- 
cent and ſpacious entrance: this ſeems. to have taken up with its orna- 
ments one end of the building entire. We are not told there-were any 
pillars there, though perhaps. they placed two or more toward the an- 
gles on each fide for, uniformity, the central ſpace being enough for en- 
trance in the moſt. auguſt manner, "Phe rows of columns were fet at a, 
diſtance from the wall; forming a noble portico round two ſides, and the. 
upper end of the building. : | 

Upon theſe pillars was laid an architrave, and from this was carried 
up a continued wall with three quarter columns, anſwering. directly to 
thoſe below, and in proportion, one fourth ſmaller 4n-their parts. Be- 
' tween theſe three, quarter columns were placed the windows which en- 
lightened the building. ; 
Ia this: article of laying only an arehitrave over the lower columns, 
we are ſtrict to the Egyptian manner: Palladio, who, as we have ob- 
ſerved; ufes ſome liberties in his deſign of this kind of ſtructure, adds 
a freeze and cornice over the architrave, making it a complete entabla- 
ture. This, like the Corinthian order, is not Egyptian, but it is a very 
elegant addition. We diſtinguith it, becauſe we are ſpeaking diſtinctly 
of Egyptian building, which has-in itſelf ſuch ſufficient magnificence, _ 
nor needs the addition. of the Grecian orders. ; 
From the tops of the lower-pillars to the wall was laid a floor ;. this 
covered the portico, over-head within, and made on the out ſide a plat- 
form, which was ſurrounded by a corridor. with rails and baluſters. 


1 


This was terraced and ſerved as a _ for people to walk upon, and 
from this they could look through the windows down into the room. 

'- Moſt who commented on Vitruvius, ſuppoſe he meant that this plat- 

form or terrace ſhould be covered ; but they certainly err. Palladio is . 
- almoſt the only one who leaves it open; and he is certainly right. Any 
covering to this terrace muſt have darkened the building, by obſtructing 
part of, the light to the windows ; the company on. the outſide were not 
to be conſidered at the expence of thoſe within, nor indeed did there 
"require any ſhelter for them, for the ABgyptians were in no fear of rain. 
Palladio makes the upper row of pillars to be only half their diame- . 
ter out of the wall; but as there will be light enough in his way of leav- 
ing the terrace uncovered, three quarter columns may be very well al- 
lowed, and they will give an air of dignity and freedom*to the whole. 
As the under row of columns are perfectly inſulate. and free, the nearer - 
this upper row approach to the fame condition, the more propriety there; 
will be in the building; and we have laid it down before as a general 
maxim, that when columns muſt be in part engaged in a wall, as they 


are to be in this inſtance, the more of them ſtands free the better. 


* 


8 
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We have ſhewn how this kind of room may be conſtructed upon the 


true Egyptian plan, and it will have prodigious magniſficence; this we 
perfectly recommend, becauſe there ſnould be in all theſe things a ſtrict. 


truth and propriety. Thoſe who chuſe to introduce foreign ornaments 


may do it in Palladio's manner; but, with the regular orders, it is a 


compoſed room, and not Egyptian. ' -: 57 6 | 
Moſt who have treated of this kind of room allow it leſs breadth than 
the proportion here allotted ; but there is foundation in reaſon. for this 


proportion; the columns ſtanding within, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the wall, by the natural effect of light and ſhadow, take off from the - 
ſeeming breadth ; and in ſtructures of this kind, where there is no ab- 


ſolute rule of proportion, the architect may always conſider the appa- 


rent, as well as real ſhape ; and conſult” optical, as well as. geometrical 
rules. Sir Henry Wootton gave the hint for this, and it is perfectly 


- 


right and proper. 


The room being thus proportioned, ſhould have a magnificent gate of 


entrance; and this, according to our ſtrict ideas of propriety, ſhould 


not be enriched with any of the orders of architecture, becauſe they 


were all unknown to the Egyptians, to whom we owe the invention of 


the ſtructure, and whoſe memory, as the inventors, we ſhould pet pe- 
tuate and reverence. ; | # LD Oe ICT EONS + 
The room will have a natural air of regularity and beauty from the 


juſt proportion of length and breadth obſerved in it; and it will have 
an aſpect of vaſt magnificence and dignity from the columns-thus placed, 
and from its great height, the ſoffit reaching above the cornice of the 
upper ſeries of columns. 5 


The Egyptians decorated theſe edifices with ſtatues, and nothing can 
be better than to follow their example, for no kind of roof can ſhew - 


them more happily; but in this caſe, as in all the others, the architect 
of true taſte will place there Egyptian figures, that the whole may an- 


ſwer, not to its name, for that is à poor conceit, but to the original de- 


ſign, invention, and manner of building. No light will fall ſo hap- 


pily on ſtatues as this which will come from above, in ſo regular, pro- 
portioned, and uninterrupted a manner. A 


- 


We are the more particular upon this ſubject of an Egyptian ban- 


queting-room, becauſe it is not only in itſelf a ſtructure that does ho- 


nour. to architectute, but it is a kind of building we want, It would 
be a very auguſt and noble room for a coronation feaſt, ar any other of 
the great ſolemnities. A 3 

In erecting ſuch a building here, the architect muſt, as on all other 
occaſions, take into confideration the difference of the climate, and 


_ 


make proper allowances, though in Egypt or in Italy a marble pave- 


ment might anſwer the purpoſe, it would not be proper here, 
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Such a room in England ſhould have à boarded floor, and it ſhould 
be carpeted for the reception of the gueſts; and with us five magnifi. 
cent chimney- pieces, two in each fide, and one at the upper end, would 
add greatly to the convenience, and not impair the beauty. This is 
the method of: accommodating the deſigns of the warmer and brighter 


countries to our own; and, without theſe, many of the nobleſt plans 
and models muſt be uſeleſs. | 


Of the Housxs of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 
Having traced architecture to Agypt, and drawn from its original 


ſource a ſtructure of great dignity, we may purſue it to the habitations 


of the early Greeks, and fee their manner. of reducing the ſcience to uſe. 
Vitruvius has, with great care and correctneſs, collected and delivered 


to us ail that can be certainly known on this head, and his faithful fol- 
lower Palladio has very happily reduced many of his precepts to practice. 


The doctrines, of the one, and the application made of them by, the 
other. of theſe great names, we would have our architect perfectly Know ;. 
but we would not have him reſt his purſuit of knowledge there. Vi- 
truvius was judicious, and Palladio accurate in the higheſt degree in theſo 
things; but let him remember that both of them, with all this priſe, . 
were no more than men: they may have erred, and this he ſhould exa- 
mine; or they, may have ſtopped where the thought might have been 


purſued farther, agreeably and uſefully. This is the work of genius and 


attention; let him that has the one thus employ the other, and both. 
with perfect freedom; reverencing theſe as men of the firſt rank, hut 
ſtill conſidering them as men, upon whoſe already eſtabliſhed fund of 
knowledge it is not impoſſible but he may advance ſomething farther: uſe- 


| ful and new. | 


In the account of the Greek architecture in private. houſes, . we find 
great conveniences, and in that of the Romans of tbe ſame ſpecies a great 
deal of magnificence. In this perhaps the chaſter taſte of the Greeks is 
not without its deſerved applauſe. They were very well acquainted with 
the uſe of lofty porticos, and ſpacious entrances, but theſe they uſed. in 
what might be called their ſacred architecture only: they appropriated. 
them to the temples of their gods. | 8 
The entrance to their private houſes, however large and ſpacious they: 
were, was always ſmall, narrow, and plain. The whole edifice uſually. 
conſiſted of two courts, and ſeveral ranges of building, in which every. 
thing was diſpoſed. with. great convenience and: regularity, I 

Their porter's lodge, if the phraſe may be applied, to ſuch early time, 
was always placed on one fide of this narrow entrance, and it was 
uſually on the right hand; it being, to that ſide, people, except left- 
handed, uſually turn. Oppoſite to this were placed the. —_— 4 

5 6 ; . c%h 
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«which poſition their horſes were always near the air for their health and 
- exerciſe, and at a diſtance from the principal apartments, to which their 
ſmell might have been offenfive, and in readineſs'for uſe. From this 
firſt entrance one came into the firſt or ſmaller court, this had piazzas 
on three ſides, and on the fourth, which was uſually the ſouth fide, there 
were buttments of pilaſters, which ſupported the parts of the cieling 
more inward, A ſpace being thus left between the one and the other, 
they had places for the lodgings of men and maid ſeryants, and ſuch as 
had the principal care of the houſe, _ 3 4% 
Upon the ſame floor with theſe buttments, they had ſeveral regular a- 
partments, conſiſting of an anti-chamber, a chamber, and cloſets, and 
about the piazzas rooms for eating, and for all the common purpoſes. 

Oppoſite to the entrance was a lobby, or. veſtibule, n which 
lay the paſſage into the ſeveral-rooms; and through this, in front, one 
entered a large pallage, which led into the larger or principal ſquare, 

Round this they had four piazzas, which, in the common way of build- 
ing, were all of equal height; but in more magnificent houſes, they, 
made that which faced the great entrance loftier, and every way nobler, 
than the other three. A nobleman of Rhodes added this to the com- 
mon magnificence of their buildings; and it was thence called the 
Rhodian manner, | | 3 | FAR 
In this more noble part of the building were the apartments of the 
family. Theſe were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were the 
beſt rooms ; they were called the mens. apartments, for in rude times 
theſe Greeks lodged their wiyes and female relations in the beſt rooms of 
the firſt court, where they had alſo their ſeparate and detached place. 
The two ſides of this larger court were kept for the reception of viſi- 
ters, and ſervants had their appointment to attend upon them. 

This was a noble ſpecies of hoſpitality, the maſter of the houſe en- 
tertained his gueſts the firſt day in his own apartments, but, after this, 
how long ſoever they ſtayed, they lived without reſtraint in one of theſe 
ſeparate piazzas, and joined the family only when they choſe it. Thus 
was the upper end, and the two ſides of the great court diſpoſed of, and 
its lower end diſpoſed, being the ſame range of building that was the 
upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of the houſe, and her fe- 
male friends. BD: 19 15 „ . 

This was the ancient Greek way of building the private houſes of 
perſons of diſtinction; and there is a great deal to be ſaid in its favour, 
There was retirement and great convenience; there was magnifieence 
within, but plain decency without; and this manner ef building, tho 
it covered a great deal of ground, yet was not very expenſive, far they 
raiſed their ſeveral parts to no great 7 The light fell in very well 
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in this way. of building, and there was a.cleanly and chearful aſpect in 


the whole. | 


Of the private Houſes of tbe ancient ROM AN s. 


We have ſeen architecture travel from Ægypt into Greece, with great: 
improvement in the article of convenience; and we ſhall now follow it 


from the latter days of the Greeks to the Romans, where we: ſhall ſee 


much pomp and magnificence introduced in the private buildings, It is 
from Vitruvius we are to gather what we can know from this matter, 
as well as. the former; but it is fingular that this author, though a Ro- 
man, is not ſo diſtinct, clear, and intelligible on this head, (| eaking of 
the buildings of his own country, as in the deſcription. of thoſe of the 


Greeks. . However, enough may be. gathered from. him to form a ge. 


neral idea of their' manner. | . 

The Romans uſually placed the principal front of their houſe to the 
ſouth, and on this they heſtowed all the decoration of expenſive orna- 
ment; they had here lofty galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every thing. 
carried an air of greatneſs. and of ſhew.. In their country-houſes they 
preſerved the fame ſituation, and the fame front, bat the inner diſtribu- 
tion was different. At the entrance they placed the meaner and more 
offenſive offices, after the manner of the Greeks. The firſt gallery which 
received the ſtranger at his entrance had on one ſide a paſſage to the. 
kitchen, and on the other (ide to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that 
their noiſe or ſmell might not be perceived within, while they were yet 
ih readineſs for all ſervices. Theſe ſtalls were placed to the left of the 
paſfage, as the ſtables in the Greek houſes, and the kitchen to the right, 
which. had its light from above, and its chimney in the middle. 

The account given by Vitruvius, we have obſerved, is not very clear 
in this matter; and hence have ariſen great diſputes among architects, who 
have undertaken” to lay down the deſign of a Roman country-houſe,. 
Some place the kitchen in the back part of the building, while Palladio 
and others give it this place in the front part. | | 

Scammozzi, who is much diſpleaſed with Palladio's defign, takes this 
method; but though there are other authorities, as Pliny and Columel- 
la, whom theſe follow, Vitruvius is certainly in a matter relating to ar- 
chitecture, the moſt to be depended upon; and it becomes us to ſay, in 
juſtice to Palladio, that whether he has or has not in all points perfectly 
underſtood that author, and accurately repreſented his meaning, yet, in 
this matter of the kitchen, he certainly is more conformable to his 
words, than thoſe who place it far behind. | | 

Farther within the building were placed on one fide bathing-rooms, 
and on the other family conveniences; in the manner of our butteries 
and ſtore- rooms; the bathing- rooms were on the left, and theſe others 

on: 


2 
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on the right. Backwards, and full to the north, they placed their cel- 
lars, for fear of the ſun; and over theſe were other ſtore- rooms. 

From this part of the ſtructure one came into the court, for in theſe 
there generally was only one court; this was taken up by ſervants, and 
thoſe who had the care of cattle, and on each fide there were ſtalls 
for them. In front frora the entrance, but very far back from all this 


| annoyance, ſtood the nobler apartments for the maſter of the family. 


Thus we ſee the Romans in their country-houſes followed very nearly 
the Greek model, though in thoſe in towns they uſed a very different 
method. In the one the magnificence was in the moſt remote inward 
part, and in the other it was diſplayed before the door. - | 
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As we can only have recourſe to fancy in the decoration of a cieling, 
and as perſons of taſte only can deſign them, or be adequate judges of ſuch 
deſigns, when they are produced to the Public; we can only ſay, that we 
have engaged thoſe gentlemen in that department who are univerſally al- 
lowed to excel. We think it unneceſſary to explain what is ſo clearly re- 
preſented by the copper-plate No. I. and ſhall only obſerve, that the 
deſign 74 a cieling is adapted to the room, of which a ſection is given in 
Plate II. 571 55 
IS DEzscrIPTION of PLATE II. 


This is a ſection of a room adapted to the cieling in Plate I. Being in- 
tended to be hung with damaſk or paper, it is not decorated with the or- 
ders. But, though we recommend this ornament for the walls, propor- 
tion and uniformity ſhould never be forgotten ; as it would be ridiculouſly 
abſurd to fix a Corinthian cornice to an Ionic pedeſtal ; it is therefore 
neceſſary, in the firſt place, to roportion the * to the room, and af 
terwards to be S careful that the cornice anſwers to the pedeſtal. 
As the order then is preſerved in the ſeveral parts of the walls, nothing 
unworthy of its dignity ſhould be admitted in the other decorations. | 


- 


EXPLANATION of PTIATE III. 
a, Hall. 
b, Saloon. 
c, c, Withdrawing rooms. 
d, Dining parlour. 
e, e, Breakfaſting parlours. 
. 8 
G, Dreſſing room. 
H, Waiting room. 
I, I, Stair-caſes lighted from the roof. 
2, A ſmall back ſtair caſe to dining parlour, &c. 
L, A Clofet. | 
m, Library or ſtudy, 5 
nu, n, Water cloſets. 5 i n 
This is a plan of the principal floor of the elevation on Plate IV. 
deſigned for a villa for a perſon of 2 The baſement or ruſtic ſtory, 
is divided into a number of rooms for the principal ſervants; the kitchen 
and other conveniencies ſhould be detached from the manſion, that it may 
not be incommoded by ſteam or heat: the coach houſe and ſtables ſnould 
be a building anſwerable on the other ſide of the manſion; which, by the 
help of a colonade, will form a communication, and have an agreeable 
effect. A ExPLA- 


127 
rien of PraTe IV. 


PrATE IV, is an elevation of the Corinthian order. The Corinthian, 
being a very rich order, never ſhews its elegance fo perfectly, as when 
placed in a ſingle ſeries on the principal ſtory. It ſhould conſiſt only of 
three ſtories, a baſement floor, a magnificent principal floor, and an attic ; 
the lower floor, by being ſunk a little, makes a pedeſtal ble to the 
order, which ſhould be always one-fifth of the height of Jo woke order. 
Though we recommend a ruſtic face in the baſement ſtory, yet the deli- 
cacy of the order, that is to be raiſed upon it, ſhould always be conſidered, 
_- that it ought not to be too rude and harſh. The builder ſhould ran 
a courſe of ſtone, about one foot three inches high, on the level of the 
ground, which forms a plinth, on which the ruſtic is to be raiſed ; which, 
continuing in a ſtrait line, forms a ſub-plinth to the pedeſtal on which 
the columns are to be raiſed. The faſcia which terminates this | 
JThould be equal in breadth to the cap of the pedeſtal. On this ſhould be 
raiſed a pedeſtal of the Tonic order to the bottom of the windows, on 
which the decorations of the window ſhould be placed. "Theſe decora- 
tions are ſo various, that the architect will generally make uſe of his own 
judgment in the choice of them; but he ſhould be particularly atten- 
tive never to uſe columns or other decorations of a ſuperior order, as that 
would be exceedingly abſurd ; for a more enriched order would give an ill 
contraſt to the other columns, which are the principal object, and where 
the greateſt decoration is required. For example, if, in this elevation, 
we ſhould decorate our windows with the Compoſite order, the eye would 
naturally be offended, that thoſe in the. principal fabric had not as much 
decoration as the others. We therefore recommend the Ionic order, as a 
proper decoration for the windows on thoſe occaſions. Having explained 
the decorations of the windows on the principal floor, it is nece to 
dbſerve, that a flat wall wholly unornamented, carried up to the height 
of the columns, will haye a dead aſpect; to prevent which, the windows 
of the attic and ſtring (or faſcia) are properly introduced; and as the 
£ntablature raiſed upon the columns is carried along the naked wall, this 
gives an uniformity, very happily, to the face of the whole building. 
As every. part ſhould be made to correſpond with the whole, in ſuch an 
elegant ſtructure as we are here deſcribing, it ſhould net be entirely plain, 
therefore a baluſtrade with their proper pedeſtals, crowned with vaſes, &c. 
Will be judiciduſty added. 
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to ſhew how Led a door 5 to be conſtructed upon this order, with the 
ſtricteſt adherence to the "eſtabliſhed rules of, Palladio ; 1 and, having that 
before you As, a ſtandard, you. will find no difficulty to 0 it in many 
reſpects. By, Kati g the 5 erin it . opportunity 9 1 
+ Capital, compoſed of a lighter n atute, "nd, by ating, th Bun 9c 

being ſunk, and the, deen Pannel fas; and, 7 aL uti 
into the freeze, we have a large & Se AS 
will, with propriety, add much to 12 Necks Hoy by having the pedi- 


ment open, we may, without deviating from the 4 introduce a ſhield 


with proper ſupporters, ich will give it an dir of grace and beauty. 
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1s a * ee fos, a 3 intended, to be built for a 

farmer, 1 in the, county of Middleſex »: che front extendo ſeven 

reig i meant to aſcend with three ſteps with a-portico over 
hieß will will add forme little. mw of e to: the ee 


MOTT | 


"The ban is hald out in, the following manner, ,... 


A Paliae or Hall D Kitchen G Cloſet K Pabery M TY 
B B Parlours | E Dairy H Lobby Servants 
C Dining Room 1 F Brew-houſe | I Waſh: houſe L Great Stairs 1 N Paſſage 


The Barns, Cow-houſes, Cart-houſes, Stables, Pig-ſties, Hen-houſes, and 
other buildings, made uſe of in the farming buſineſs, form two wings at. 
the back of the houſe ; and, as they have a communication from a road 
by the ſide of the houſe, it will ſtand detached ; and. by having a grals plat, 
and ſmall gravel walk up to the front, it will make it have an agreeable 


appearance. 
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Is a Deſign for a CuiMney-Piece. 


We are in nothing left ſo much to the dictates of fancy, in the whole 
ſcience of Architecture, as in the conſtruction of Chimney-pieces ; and 
it is deemed an article of ſuch eſſential importance, that no room, whe- 
ther plain or elegant, can, with any degree of prop _ be finiſhed with- 
out it. We have here given two different deſigns, both of which are ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the grace of ornament ; and in * two figures we have 
{ketched various kinds, which are proper to either: we have decorated the 

B one 
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one with columns, and the bcher with an open pilaſter, which render 


them deſigns of various ſpecies, adapted to different prices, and alſo to 
the elegance or plainneſs of different apartments : and as the openings 
of chimnies are ſo very various, we would adviſe the following partigu- 
lars, viz. to have a.chimney which is four feet high, to be kept as nearly 
_ as poſſible; but, if there is any difference, to be wider, and ſo on, 
in proportion, down to about three feet four inches high. Columns have 
the beſt effect, when elevated on a fab-plinth, which faves the baſes from 
damage, and gives an — of correſ Ponding with the irting 
of che room, and by ce cting the ſeyeral arts, the architrave, reeze, 
and cornice, with due proportion to its beg, ir it gives | the whole a 
pleaſing effect, and will EE elegant. 8 eee ee 8 
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Is an elevation for a garden building, of tlie Ionic 2 be; 4 columns 
being elevated on theſe pedeſtals, and the vaſes being on ſmall pe- 
deſtals at the top, give it a handſome appe m b building ſerves 
very properly to terminate a view, ' and (hu out a ditagreeable proſpect; 
its height and extent unite . chat purpoſe, and the variety of its 
conſtruction engages the eye wi — This building will admit of a 
parlour, a dreſſing- room, and a be by which a convenient compartition of 


the ſpace may be laid out, and the Tar of this ſtructure be conſidered 
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Two original defigns for iron work for balconies, &c. Alſo two original 


deſigns for grates. . As we mean to enrich our Work with every thing that: 
can be uſeful to the Architect, Carpenter, Maſon, Smith, &c. we hope 


theſe deſigns will be found acceptable. 
et „ Bj ed e Kee 250 
The entrance into Lord Milton's, in Park Lane. Sir William Chambers 


Is a plan, and elevation, for a banqueting room, the elevation being of. 
the Corinthian order. The floor being raiſed a few ſteps above the level 
of the ground, the pilaſters muſt be raiſed upon a ſolid courſe, or con- 
tinued ſocle of firm, and even ſtone- work, running in a direct line 
even with the top of the ſteps, The pilaſters, which ornament the front, 
are of a middle degree of elegance. For a choice of a capital, in this 
caſe, we recommend that. enriched with the true acanthus, "there dung : 
none in real grace equal to that; the others are fanciful improvements of 
art, this is the leaf from Nature; a leaf celebrated for its beauty by all. 
ancient writers; and is, indeed, vaſtly ſuperior in its out-line in a build-- 

ing, where the great beauty is in adhering to the true proportions of the 
orders. It is alſo very neceſſary to keep the true ſtructure of the capital. 
The entablature is nat carried in a ſtraight line, though it is proper ſo to 
do; yet. it would then appear heavy. The form and working of the 
whole, ſhews that theſe- pilaſters are placed for beauty and decoration, 
more than. ſtrength; and therefore the entablature may be laid in this 
broken or interrupted manner. The entablature being crowned with a 
baluſtrade, will give a eful air to the whole. We have introduced 
Venetian windows, which are properly calculated for ſhew, and are very 
pompous in their nature ; and when executed with judgment, will add a 
great degree of elegance to the whole; and there will appear thraugh: 
every part, that lightneſs which is the characteriſtic of the order. 


The Plan is laid out in the following manner. 


A Banqueting Room. 

B Withdrawing Room.. 
C Cloſet. ; 
D Paſſage and ſtairs to go to apartments below. 
E Alcove for ſide board. | 


C | PLATE. 
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Is the Section of the foregoing Plate. 


As theſe kind of rooms are uſed for the reception of large companies, 
for elegant entertainments, and variety of diverſions ; theſe are reaſons for 
the ſpaciouſneſs of the apartment, but the rule of general proportion 
ſhould be obſerved ; that is, the length ſhould be one and two-thirds the 
breadth, and the height ſhould be equal to four-fifths of the breadth, 
which is the proper proportion for ſuch a room. As the wall is decorated 
with pilaſters, in * are introduced various ornaments, the pilaſters 
ſtand on their pedeſtals, which continue with the entablature round 
the room, which joins the whole ſeries in a regular body; and as nothing 
unworthy its dignity ſhould be admitted, the ornaments of ſculpture are 
appropriated ; therefore they may be introduced ; and the only rule is, 
4 where moſt of this decoration is intended, the ornament to the walls 
ſhould be taken from a ſuperior order, which will fill the eye with 
ſatisfaction. | | 


- 


[7-1 
Bp W A. T RB XII; 

Is a deſign for a bridge that extends two hundred feet: the dimenſionꝭ 
of the river is the firſt article to be conſidered in ſuch a deſign ; and ac- 
cording to this the bridge may be erected with any number of arches, the 
current, the ground, the banks, and every circumſtance conſidered, We 
have here allowed three arches to this bridge. The centre arch muſt be 
larger than the other two ; but the due proportion muſt be conſidered, 
We have allowed ſixty feet for the breadth of this, and forty-ſix for that 
of the other two; which will be about the due proportion; The piers 
proper for ſupporting ſuch a bridge, muſt be one-fifth the opening of the 
centre arch, and one-fourth the opening of the other two. This Lind of 
bridge, under ſuch dimenſions, of the ſame length, number of piers, 
and diſpoſition of arches, would be too ſteep of aſcent with the ſemicir- 
cular form; therefore, we have introduced ſemieliptical; as their breadth 


next the piers will be of great advantage. The common accidents which 


throw down bridges, will have no power on this; for one fabrick of this 
kind which falls by natural decay, many are torn down by torrents from 
land-floods, by loads of ice or floating timber, which the ſwelling of the 
waters has brought from their places; ſo that if theſe arches were ſegments 
of circles, they would be too flat, and obſtruf the paſſage. No more is 
required for the conſtruction of this bridge; and the architect is at liberty 
to introduce what degree of ornament he pleaſes. 


Two deſigns for coloured ornaments for pannels, curiouſly coloured. 
Theſe coloured ornaments are in the preſent reigning taſte, and were de- 
ſigned by Mr. Carter. os 
P'L AT 
Two deſigns for vaſes for chimney- pieces, dreſſing- tables, &c. 
A Deſign for a Gothic temple. 


ERRATUM. Plate XII, in our laſt, ſhould be altered to Plate XII. The Reader is therefore 
defired to make that corre ction with his pen, in order to avoid any confuſion in the references, 


n 
PLATE xn. 
The Plan of a Town-houſe of a Perſow of Diſtinction. 


A the Hall. Fed 

B the Dining Parlour. ; 

D D ſmall Parlours. | | 

E Dreſſing Room. 

F Library or Study. 

GG Cloſets. 1 1 211 95 
H Water Cloſet. 15 3 4 . 
K Paſſage. 

L Grand Stairs. 

M Back Stairs. 


— mn. 
The Elevation of a Town-houſe to the Plan on Plate XVII. 
\7 0221 03 ee 


Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Mauſoleum, | 


A Mauſoleum, though ſeldom uſed among the moderns, among the 
antients was a place ſolely appropriated for the depoſiting of their dead, 
whoſe bodies being firſt burned, the aſhes were gathered in an urn, and 
placed in ſmall * in the catacombs, with an inſeription either on the 
urn or over the niche. The reviving this cuſtom in the preſent times we 
think will not be amiſs upon two accounts; firſt, the building will have 
an elegant appearance, in whatever ſituation it is placed; and ſecondly, 
will be more decent and reverential than the preſent method of depoſiting 
the body, which, after the ceremony, is without any concern thrown 
in an irreverend manner in a poiſonous- vault under a church, the reſort of 
rats and other vermin,” which fills the mind with very difagreeable ſenti- 
ments of the ſituation of our much lamented parents, &c. relicks. — 
Now this deſign of the Mauſoleum prevents thoſe inconveniencies and de- 
fects; for here we repoſe the bodies in a decent manner; they being placed 
in a receſs called catacombs, with a door before it, which opens at pleaſure ; 
and if any perſon, whoſe father, mother, &c. as he lays thus filently wait- 
ing the laſt tremendous day, (ſhould wiſh to contemplate” their former 


happy hours with them, or to reflect on and frame their ſouls for b ; 


this tranſitory life, where will they find a place more ſuitable for ſuc 
| E _— EY bt 
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1 
ideas than this? — Ip, this ſolitary. manſion Grey will find true monitors 
who will not flatter.” We have not introduced windows, thinking it more 
ſuitable to the funerꝶl ceremony to have lamps placed in different parts of 
the building, which will caſt a religious gloom over the whole place, and 
inſpire the auditors with proper ideas for the awful ſcene before them. 

A Portico. | | 

B Colonnade, which deſcends one ſtep into the body of the church C. 

DD Stairs leading to the catacombs. | | 

E Landing-place, where the corpſe is reſted during the ceremony. 

F A room for the uſe of thoſe x wh aſſiſt at the funeral. 

G Private doors to ditto, that is, doors which break through the orna- 
mental part of the building, as the pilaſter, or ornamented =_ &c, 
and is fo contrived, when ſhut, to have no appearance to the ſtranger's eye 
of being an open way to any particular place ; which mothods are made 
uſe of, when you could not either with propriety, or the deſign will not 
admit of ſhewing a regular door-caſe. + | | 

H Stair-caſe, leading either to the right or left, to the gallery over 
eolonnade B. 2 1 

II Porches or Logias, for the reception of thoſe who wait to ſee the 
ceremony. 

K Niches, where may be introduced, according to fancy, vaſes or 
urns, with the inſcription of thoſe who are depoſited below in the cata- 
combs, as numbers of the: viſitants may not chuſe to deſcend too near 
the mouldring clay of their once fellow creatures. 


| P DL A T XX. 
A Deſign of a, Town-houſe for a private Gentleman. 


Elevation and plan of hall floor. _ : 

The baſement: comprehends a kitchen, butler's pantry, houſe-keeper's 
room, ſervants: room; and indeed the kitchen, ſcullery,, &c. may be under 
the flat or yard behind the houſe. Upon the hall floor, A Porter's hall. 
B Library. C Dining- parlour. D Great ftair-caſe, E Back ſtair-caſe. 
Va pyramidical ſtove, placed in a large niche, which will have in ſuch a place 
as a hall a much better effect than the common method of grates,. &c.— 
g door leading to yard, water-cloſet, &c. 

One pair of ſtairs; a drawing-room, lady's dreſſing- room, &c. Two 
— of ſtairs; a bed- chamber, and common dreſſing or bed- room for 
children. | 

The rooms for ſervants are deſigned. to be in the roof, and receive 
light from the gutter, &c. | | 

The bottom of the windows on the firſt floor are level with the floor, 
to which is added neat iron balconies. | 


4 111 
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gection of the Mauſoleum, and Plan of the Catacombs, on Plats xx. 
A The ſtair- caſe leading to the catacombs. 
B Landing- place where the corps reſts during the ceremony. | 
CCC, The arched way, or arcade, under the Mauſoleum. * 
D DD, The catacombs where the ron are placed. 
EE, Section of ditto, 


3 


1 T E XXIII. 
Deſigns for Entablatures for Fry I 


» 12 ++ BikiG | 
A bear, for an Entablature for a Dieu or Dining-room. 


FIG... 
1 Dear ber an Entablature for a Ladys Prefing-room, the: frieze bo | 
* muſt be of paper Ornaments. | = 
en Big 1 45 1 
7 A Defgn fr an re for Hall | 


; 


PLATE ERS bout to 20d,n | 
A Deſign to terminate an extenſive View i in a Park or large Garden. | 1 


Such a deſign as this, beheld from the manſion of the poſſeſſor, will 
ſtrike the eye with delight; the ſight being carried over the opening lawn, 
and through the lengthening viſto, 1s at laſt agrecably Fazit to the 

pleaſing object. 

The figure at the top is Flora, a proper be 8 figure for the ſi- 
tuation. The oval tablet in the middle of the column is for an inſerip- 
tion, when built and by whom; with the addition of ſome few 101 
hae adapted to the place and deſign ; the uber of the baſſo lee on 

deſtal muſt be paſtoral. | 

we, E introducing a fountain ifſuing from the inowth of he How oh the 
. pedeſtal, which, with a murmuring pleafing noiſe, falls gently into a ſemi- 
circular baſon, will at once not only pleaſe the eye and èar, but be of great 
utility for refreſhing cattle, -&c. - For. the diſtanoe of this object from the 
houſe, the utmoſt limits may be taken of the park or garden, here generally 
the publick road runs, in the centre of which this pedeſtal is recom- 
mended to be erected. At the of the 83 muſt be a haw- 

| | haw, 


1 
haw, which will obſtruct the people's entrance, arid not interrupt the ſight 
of the pedeſtal. | We of at? | 5 | 

The ſphinx is an emblem of care and watchfulneſs. enn 

AA The ſemi- circular baſons, for the reception of water from the 
pedeſtal. Wo * | | | wy 

NLA NEV» 
Of Brick and Stone Arches. 


In this plate are exhibited three different deſigns, both in brick and 
ftone, with the method of ruſticating, &c. Figure x, is an arch of 
brick, and fig. 2. an arch of ſtone, both of them being ſemi's ; the centre 
where all the joints have their ſommerings is at a, as the dotted lines will 
ſnew. The ſemi is certainly the ſtrongeſt, and has the moſt agrecable ef- 
felt of any other arch; this is allowed by all the beſt writers on this ſci- 
ence, becauſe an arch which will ſuſtain itſelf, will more eaſily ſuſtain an 
additional weight: it is impoſſible for any arch to have the ſame preſſure 
on the top, bottom, and ſides, which proves that none can equal the ſemi- 
circular hs ſupport. Fig. 3, and 4, are elliptical arches ; the ſommer- 
ing of each are to the different centres, from which the different curves. 
are ſtruck, but where an arch is taken from more than one centre, it can- 
not be in equilibrio; and the difference of this you may form a judg-- 
ment of; indeed the difference being ſo. great in. their beds, muſt occa- 
ſion a very unequal preſſure; for if their joints or beds are unequal, the 
preſſure will conſequently be ſo. In this kind of arch, the ſtones that 
ſhould be at the top are at the bottom; the reaſon is clear, becauſe the 
nearer the ſtones at the top come to a parallel in the joints or bed in the 
upper part of the arch, the weaker it is, and if the ſpandrells and haun- 
In are not ſufficiently ſecured, the ſtones that are neareſt the top are in 
the greateſt danger of falling, as it will naturally {pring at 6. 

Fig. 5, and 6, are ſegments, or parts of circles, whoſe joints ſommer 

to their centres, which is exactly the ſame height with an elliptical arch, 
and yet is certainly ſtronger, they being nearer to the line of lateral preſ- 
ſure, therefore bear with greater force to the foot of each other. This 
will throw the whole weight more in the middle of the pier, which will 
not be ſo in the ellipſes, and the ſtones being all worked by ne mould, as 
in the ſemi - circular, and taken from one centre, which will. form all the 
joints alike, when fixed in their places, they will have equal weight on 
each of them. | 
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PL A T E XXV. 
The Elevation of 3 ben with the Plan of the Hall Story. 


A Hall. L Water-cloſet for Men. 

BB Grand Stair-caſes.” M Water-cloſet for Women. 

CC Paſſages or ſm 1 Rooms lead N ditto for Men Patients. 
ing to o War O ditto for Women Patients. 

DDD Men's Ward. P Circle Pr. 

EEE Women's Wand. 46 ERC Re > 

FF Rooms for Nurfes. RA eiteular Baſom for Water. 

GG: Private Stair-caſes. 8888 Cloſets for the Nurſes. 

H Saloon. e en, The ſection of the Hoſp itat, with 

I Governor's Room. tte plan of the principal Story, will 


K Governeſs's Room. _ be * in the next e 


PLATE XXVI. — os 


Plan and Elevation of a Deñgn for a Thermæ, or el Rib. 10 


Who car refle& on the general utility and magnificence. of the Roman 
baths, without being loft in amazement, that there thould- be nothing in 
theſe days on # ſimilar plan! Buildings of tliat kind, excluſive of —— | 

ace and magniſicenec whichthoy diſplay, Demut ev h 

become the” theatre of pohte exerciſes and amuſe ments. 

| Baths were held. in fuch æ degree of ctimation among the Romans, that 
Fr Marcelliaus obſerves, there cannot be a — inſtance of their 
magnificence and grandeur, nnr Pro- 


1 as. large — — 

5 reſpect, lays 29 his 1 ere in to 
fact a eite of * for this healthfab and favourite reereation, that 
im their baths they ſcorned to ſet tlteir feed on any thing but precibus ſtones. 
And Pliny tells us, the very women muſt have their ſeats of ſolid filver. 


A deſeription from the poet Statius's poems upon the. baths of Claudius 
— to ow en Cen, m with great propriety be 
ISR here. . 
52 NT ibi beum; batten Temeſea vide 
Era, ſed argento felix propeltirur anda, | 


5 ntogue cadit, Tabriſque nitentibus ſuftat 
„2 He; "ms PIE Tous, et abire recufat. | 
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In Engliſh thus, 


Nothing there's vulgar, not the faireſt braſs, 

In allſthe glittering ſtructure claims a place. 
From ſilver- pipes the happy waters flow, 
In filyer ciſterns are receiv d below. 


See where with noble pride the doubtful ſtream 
Stands fix d in wonder on the ſhining brim; 
Surveys its riches, and admires its ſtate; | 
Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious ſeat. 


This deſign is. to be conſidered under two heads; to ſerve both for a hot 
and a cold bath. Which diſtinction may be made by allotting particular 
days for each purpoſe. ' | 

The bathing room, rooms for converſation, 2 laconicum, &c, 
&c. are all on the principal ſtory, which are lighted from domes in each 
room. The oliices] ciſterns, furnaces for giving the bath and other 
rooms the particular heats required, are upon the baſement ſtory. _ 

Upon the day appointed for cold bathing, the bathers reſort to the bath, 
enter the hall A, and producing the ſubſcription ticket, are admitted into 
the ſaloon B, or room for converſation, reading the news, &c. C 5 
room; when agreeable to bathe they may retire to the rooms D. D. 
DDD, where they undreſs and make ready to bathe: when that is over, 
and they are dreſſed again, they next are to viſit the room for refreſhment 
E. F the alcove where the refreſhments are given; G, room for the ſer- 
vants attending on the alcove F. H retiring room, previous to havi 
om orders to their ſervants to attend with the carriage. I leſſer hall for 

e porter to prepare the ſervants to attend on their maſters. K domes to 
admit the light into the rooms. LL water-cloſets. m m Stairs leading 
into the bath. 1 large niches for ſeats. o ſtairs leading down to the 
offices below. p ſtairs leading down the area to the offices below. 9 pi- 
azzas for * RE. | N | * 

Having thus gone through, in a regular ion, e rooms pro- 
per for a bath and their Ek we —.— — to ſhew their uſes on thoſe 
days appointed for warm bathing. Lim 

Having the water in the bath, (which iflues from a ciſtern joined to the 
ſide of the bath under room B) in its proper heat by means of a furnace 
under the above mentioned ciſtern; and all the other rooms brought to the 
heat required, by means of furnaces underneath, which forces the heat in- 
to flews in the walls, &c. and having all the other neceſſary prepara- 
tions ready, the bathers reſort to the bath as before. The firſt de- 
gree of heat being in the hall A, next ſaloon B, then dreſſing-room + 


2 15 1 
then bathing- room C; two of at rooms D may be for the laconicum or 
ſweating-rooms. The refreſhing-room E is of a le degree of warmth 
than the other rooms abovementioned ; the retiring-room H ſtill cooler, 
which prepares the bather for leaving the bath. Thus from the greateſt 
heat they are brought ually to their natural degree of warmth, where- 

no cold can effect them; whereas by a ſudden tranſition from extreme 
heat to cold many ill conſequences enſue. | 


| . SG & TT B. 2. 
A Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Cottage or rural Public Houſe, 


A Portico. 

BB Rough bodies of trees to repreſent columns. 

C Kitchen or Tap-Room. 

D Stair-caſe aſcending to the firſt Floor. 

E Paſlage leading to the Yard. 

F Stairs deſcending to the Cellars. 

G Parlour. 

H A Room, comprehending the Bar, Pantry. &c. 
I Waſhhouſe, Brewhouſe, &c. 

K Copper. 


The one pair of ſtairs is reduced to the body (or octagon) of the houſe, 
which is divided into three rooms for the maſter and miſtreſs ; another for 
the maid and children, and the third for a man. Theſe rooms may have 
communication with the roofs over the parlour and waſhhouſe, &c. for de- 
poſiting ſtores, lumber, &c. 


ww. © 


ATT IN 
Figures 7 and 8 are ſtraight arches of ſtone and brick; At à in fig. 


and & are the centres where all the joints have their ſommerings, k 24 | 
may be ſeen by the dotted lines; fig. 8 is a ſtrait arch of ſtone, which 


may be uſed where no buttments are to be had; the ſtairs are tied toge- 
ther with iron, cogged, and run in with lead, to prevent their ſpreading. 
The dividing of this may eaſily be ſeen by referring to the figure. 


ids 2x 9 and 10, ſemi-elliptical arches on the conjugate diameter; the 
co 


es in fig. ꝙ are divided on the outſide curve, a, 5b, c. Figure 10 is 


a ſtone arch, which is equally divided on the inſide curve, whoſe centres 


are x and y; the ſommering of each courſe will appear clear, by in- 
ſpecting the dotted lines. N "ip 
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. PLAT: 20s, ö e, e, 
* * of the hoſpital « n dle 25, with the plot of ths. \princi- 


15 K ſection is ks through | the 2 nurſes room; ln zazza, 
2nd area: .the dotted line Z in tio plan ſhews its courIE d t * 2 
In the baſement ſtory we ſee : vaults under the ſtreet for.edals ; the 
hs i e the houſc r 

being. kn the center of ther wards), rooms: vader: the burſes woms : 
45 (under 2 which receives Reh from grates in the 
footing of the piazaa: large vaults for ſfores, &. (Mader th center area, 
or court-yard)—the baſon for water; the drains on each fide for 50 
ing the rain, &c. which diſeharge themſelves in the. common+thote. 

In the hall ſtory we ſee the wards, nurſes rooms, piazza, area, ed chuth 

be. nt ig WRT 
* che principal Rory, we again ſee the ſecond tier of wankicaldefts 
—- and the flat over the 2 


In the roof we ſee rooms nn ſervants, &c. 


A Committee room. 100. 

B Secretary's office. 2 e 

C Secretary's room. — 4 The theatre which receives light 

DE Withdrawing wooms for the from the windows in the attic 
committee. 0 108 rhe helght of the theatre 


PP Men's war. 9 extentling 8606 them. 

GGG Women's al. 8. 5 fo! - operations on the 
HH Grand ftair=cafes. . patient 

K Water - cloſtt Ro Wortieniph re wy 92 07 ts Helo. =Y 


L da. do. fer women - We Seats for the 75 n 
M do. do. for men. 0 11 Wo ee 
Nadi 5 for nurſes 


N Water- cloſet for men 
0 Fhe flat over ass 5 


P L ATE XIX. ele e ul 


a ay 5550 of deſignu for an ener has Lets 115 
ſure, to be erected on ſome ſmall iſland in me ps 5 41 11 convenien 


rence From he main build 1 ene to th Laing, print= = 


„ maufic, love and friend 


Inſularium, is et lor che retention e i alen | 
after ditiner. Being 'fartounded with wo wy vater, val Tender the fo 
bric extremely ooo Arnd refreſhin 8. 


When fatigued with heat, or dart, 1 bath will Gillen tlie ; - 


1 — 2 ) \ 
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C * 2 Fs ook F * K * * 
- 
” 
* 
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rits, brace the nerves, and * the . to purſue their amuſements 
and exerciſes with alacrity and vigour.” 
AA Porticos, places for IO, . Refreſhin . : 
= dancing. l oct tir 8 * Servants 1 8977 10 Hen. 
'BB Tablino, or entrance * he N Paſſage for ſervants into the fa- 


ifalobnii noo 291115 e 2 52 1 Joon, Kc. 1 21 
© ps mag u Ne. PN are 0 Room” for Piepafifle neceſſre 
held. ban 23 911 8'7 for the com wy ra eee 
DDDD: Oici, or mall halls leadin g p Water eloſet an 
do the different 6. 0. for leby van | 
BE Stair=caſes' a o che gal. N Seyelight. . 
lery over: the oĩei s D. TOE „ SIBillird- table.. -r t 
E Db * TT eier Ae N 
GG Drawing- room. ai e211) ιen Sky-light. W999 4 
H Library. iq 9901 c: W Footing round the baſon in the 
I Billiard-room. bath. 
K: Cabinet” 10 dn bao92t 257 ©: Mes Stairs leading in into the ban. 
ND 485 164079) * PL. A2: E 1 XXXI. vi JW hol JT ods | 
A Gen for a monument.” © | 
7 ige 37 * nr XXXII. 10 5 300: — 


pas I I 11895 12 are raupant . the bricks. being, Auvided 
in Loney I I, on the out- ſide, as in Lan the centre a, rike the 
curve 3, e, and d, e, Which 3 with the rampant curve, r 
from the centre at c and e; the ace de of the brick are gt a, %, g, b. 
Figure 12 is a ſtone arch, c bei the height, of the ramp. from 4, and a, 
3, is the width of the ach 1 75 of 4, b, erect the perpendi- 
cular e, 7; then draw the * e, b, and g, B. parallel to each other, 
and at the point 5 erect the perpendicular to interſect g, B, at 5, which 
is half the width of the ar a then draw the lines c, J. and 7. 35 then 


at i on the line c, /, and at & on the line 3, /; at each point erect the 


perpendicular i, J, and &, m, then the points of / and m, are the cen- 
5s; to the arches c, . and ts b. phich; divide, into ruſtieks as in the 
ure. 

„ OY and 14 are Gothic ches, Our intention in this work 
being to 2 every thing as clear as poſlible to the meaneſt capacity, 
we have introduced a number of arches; as we mean to paſs over nothing 
without taking notice of it: theſe archeß are but. ſeldom uſed, but we 
have introduced them to render our work the more generally uſeful. The 
brick arch is divided on the outſide curve as before, in the above figures, 
and the different centres and dividing the arch will appear, by applying to 
the baſe line, the dotted lines, and figures. 


[ 
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PLA TER Nn 


The Elevation and Plans of a Deſign for a Pavillion to be erected in 
the Center of a grand Canal. 


A Plan of the Pavillion, 

B The Loggia. 

C C The Colonnades. 

DD Piers of the Loggia. 

E EE E Stairs leading to go from 
the water. 

The dotted lines round this plan 
ſhew the courſe of the iron- 
work to prevent people's falling 


into the water, 


1 


F Plan of the 88 

G G The arch which runs thro” 
the Pavillion. 

H H The arches which. 2 the 
Pavillion. 

ITN Phi for ſwans, ducks, &c. 
to rooſt and lay their eggs in. 


E - XXXIV. 


The longitudinal Section of the Refreſhing-room in the Bath (Plate 26.) 


PF AT C XMEF; 
The Elevation and Plan of a Deſign for a Malt-houſe. 


A1 The firſt ſtory. 

B Ciſtern for wetting the barley. 

C Pump. 

D The flcor to lay the barley out 
to work, after being taken out 
of the ciſtern. 

E E E E Poſts to ſupport the floor 
above. 

F The kiln. 

G The plate to hold the fire. 

H Private door to go into the 
kiln. 

I Malſter's room. 

K His bed. 

L Room for malt, previous to its 
being taken away. 


M Stairs to go up above. 

N Mill-houfe. 

O The hopper. 

P The track of the mill-horſe. 

Q Stable. 

R R Stalls. 

8 Manger. 

T Cart- . | 

VVVV Steps to go up ee 

WCoal- room. 

XXX Theſe dotted lines ſhew 
how much the loft above ex- 
tends over the ground line of the 
kiln, 


I Az The 


—— 
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A The ſecond ſtory. G Skreen to let the malt down into 
B Opening in the floor to take the the room L in the firſt ſtory. 
barley up. 8 H Store -loft for malt. 
C The fecond floor to lay the bar- I Mill. 
ley on to dry a ſecond time. K Barley loft. 


D Drying loft for the. barley .over L Hole to let barley down into the 
the kiln, the flooring being ciſtern B in the firſt ſtory. 
grated iron, to admit the heat to M Stairs to go down below. 


the barley. N Granary. 
E Ventilator, r 
F Dry loft for the malt. PPPP Steps to go down below. 


Arn . 
Two Deſigns for Iron Railing. 


. AL. 
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Y I XXXVII. D- lr (5 
A Deſign for the — in the Bathing Room, Plate 26, 


A A A A Projection of the Ces, 
The large Fan in the Center is the OO 


12 TIF Fi os > 
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P L AT E XXVII. 
The Elevation and Plan of a Deſign for a Gothic Obſervatory, to be 


erected on a Mount, for the Conveniency of taking Views, conſulting the 


Stars, &c. 


PLAT E XXXIX 


The Elevation and Plan of the Hall Story, of a Deſign for a Gentles 
man's Villa. 

A A Porticos. 

B Hall. 

C Anti, or Waiting Room. 

D Library, or Gentleman's Dreſſing Room. 

E Breakfaſt and Dining Parlour. 

F Saloon, the height of which extends to the top of the dome, and 
receives light from the circular windows, as ſeen i in the elevation. 

G Drawing Room. 

H Retiring Room. 

I Room for making Tea, &c. 

K K K K Oeci's, or ſmall halls leading to the different apartments 
and ſtair-caſes, lighted by ſemi- circular headed door-caſes, fronting the 
ſtair-caſes, 

L Gentleman's ſtair-caſe, lighted by a ſky-light. 

M Servants ſtaircaſe, lighted by a ſky-light.. 


K N Theſe 


. 
2 * 4 . 
* 1 = 


an * 
£ 


—— 


1801 


N Theſe dotted lines ſhew the breadth of the gallery (on the upper 
ſtory) to give admittance to the ſeveral rooms. gallery ( Pper 
O Water-cloſet. 1 <q 


The floor àbove confiſts of bed rooms, n room, 


F,- { 8 a — 
— —uœ—M 908 
p . g — Macs: x 
*®, 31 * —— IR nd 


"8 
| nurſery, &c. the offices on the n Ry 
ib A F-.8. 
A Defign for a Chimney Piece. 
+s f! f | 
| 


3 1 
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gection of the Bathing-vr¾oom (on Plate 26) taken from the 
tion- room to the Refreſhing- room. oy 
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. 
The Elevation and Plan of the principal Story, of a Deſign for a 
Hunting Villa; to be ſituated in the Center of a Foreſt. © 
This Villa is for the meeting of company in the morning previous to 


the ſport, and afterwards to return to and finiſh the diverſions of the day, 
by partaking of an elegant rural repaſt. To add ſomething new to this 


deſign, in the center of the Saloon is contrived a circular falſe flooring 


ten feet diameter, which (when the entertainment is ready) is to be open- 
ed in the middle, and each half to ſlide into the thickneſs of the flooring; 
a double ſtair-caſe will then be difcovered for the conveniency of ſer- 
vants coming up and down, having an aſcent two ways, up which 
are brought chairs and tables, ſo contrived as to join together, and form 
a large circular table, round which the company being placed, the din- 
ner is ſerved up in the ſame manner, the ſervants waiting in the middle; 
_ which every thing is removed, and the falſe Dig cloſes as 
Ore, | 


The Offices are underneath... 
AAAA Steps aſcending to the Collonade.. 


BB Collonade. 


CCCC Columns, being rough bodies of trees. 
D Saloon. 


E This line ſhews the extent of the falſe flooring. 
F Stairs to go up. ' 
G Stairs to go down. 


1 6 H we 


L 24. J 


H Well of the Stair-caſes. 

I Footing off for the fervants to wait in,. 

K Circular Table, round: which the company fit to dine- 
L Withdrawing- room. 

M Dreſſing- room. 

N Water-cloſet. 


25 L. A T E XAT... 
Iwo Defigns of lron-work for Door- caſes. or seen, 


— 
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Section of the Side oppoſite the Alcove, in the Refreſhing- room in the 
| Bath, Plate 26. E/ 


The public are deſired to obſerve, that by taking Plate 41 of the ſection 
of the bathing- room, and placing Plate 34 of the ſection of the alcove 
ſide of the refreſhing- room, on its right fide; and the above Plate 44 on 
its left fide, they will have a compleat ſection through the whole build- 
ing, it being taken through the converſation-room B, bathing- room C, 
and refrefhing-room E of Plate 26. (Ba. eee 

Note, the ſides of the converſation- room are finiſhed in the ſame man- 
ner as the refreſhing-room, excepting that fide where the alcove is. 


- 


FF XLV.. 


Section of the fide of the library (oppoſite the windows) in Plate 39,. 
taken through the book-caſes on each fide of the room. 


P E AT E II. 
Two Defigns for capitals in the Ionic and Doric taſte; 


F:S ATE ATi. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Windmill, for draining the Water off the 
Fens, near the Iſland of Ely, Cambridgeſhire. 


It is fituated on the edge of the river, (in the road to Ely) which ſur- 
eounds the iſland of Ely, to which drains: being cut, and the waters from 
off the lands running into them, the mill, by its working, empties the 
drains. and forces it into the river: thus, by continually exhauſting the 
water in the drains, the lands are kept dry, which; for want of this uſe- 
ful and ſimple invention, would be conſtantly laid under water,, and 
large tracts of rich paſture rendered uſeleſs. 


M A Per- 


( 


A Perpendicular Spindle, which 
turns the trundle B below and ditto 
above 

B The Trundle 

C Cogg Wheel 

D Its Ciſtern to keep 

E Horizontal Spindle which turns 
the cogg wheel C, and the large 
wheel F or ſcoops | 


dry: 


26 J 


chamber (by the turning of the 
ſcoop wheel) into the river. 

I Mill-watcher's- bed. 

Ke Fe: us 
L Ladder to go up the mill. 


In the elevation is ſeen the keovy 
wheel, one. half being above the 


' ſurface of the water, e other. half. 


F The Scoops or Wheel that under. PORE A 
The dotted line ſhews. its extent, 
it is covered all round, except the 
ſmall. opening ſeen in this elevation 
for the diſcharging the water. 


forces the water out of the drains 
lis Chamber, or contracted: 

part of the dns 
H Water driving out of the 
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The longitudinal Section, and Side- front of the Inſularium, on Plate 30. 


This ſection is taken through the paſſage N, the ſtair-caſe E, the ſa- 
loon C, the other ſtair-caſe E, and the bathing- room F. Having half- 
way aſcended the ſtair- caſe on the left, you enter into the picture gallery, 
being over the ſervants hall, paſſage, and the room for preparing neceſ- 


ſaries: it is of the ſame form as the bathing- room, and receives light 
from above in the ſame manner. 5 


929 
* 


PY XLIX. Fang 


The Plan and Elevation of a Defign for a F arm-houſe and Buildings 
adjoining. | 


It has long been obſerved, that farm-houfes and their adjacent buildings: 
have always been laid out in an irregular, injudicious manner, pre- 
ſenting to view a very diſagreeable object; one part generally obſtructing 
the buſineſs of the other, and ſrequently putting an entire ſtop to the work 
carrying on in a. large farm-yard; in order to remove theſe difficulties, 
and render the diſpoſition of the building pleaſing to the eye, this deſign 
is contrived: at once to have every convenience properly ſituated, that every 
part may have a ready and eaſy communication with the other; and at 
the ſame time to be ranged in a grand (tho ſimple) and uniform manner; 


the poſſeſſor having all the buſineſs brought under his own inſpection, 
as his office ſuperintends the whole. 


A iſt Great Gates or Entrance L. Stairs for Servants 


into the Yard before the Houſe, MM Covered Rooms leading to 
B B Common Doors the different Buildings 
C Fall ä N Dairy, deſcending a few ſteps: 
D Stair-caſe O Its Shelves 
E Beſt Parlour Q Pantry, deſcending a few ſteps 
F Common Parlour _ R Its Shelves 

_ GG Paſlages | S Laundry 
H Farmer's Room or Office T Rooms for Servants to dine in, 
I Kitchen and for ſitting in, &, * 
K. Scullery, VU Brewhouſe and Bakehouſe- 


N 5 0 


121 


V Oven 
W Copper 


P 
Y Sate, 


Z Arched way for Farrages to go 


in and out. 
Aad Cart Houſe 
Bad Cow Houſe 


The Cellars, &c. under the Hall. 


ſtory. 


Hay-loft, over the Stable. 

Granary, over the Cart - houſe. 

The Barns, not being immedi- 
ately neceſſary to. be aFoining to 
theſe buildings, may be at a conve- 
nient diſtance. They would have 


Sal Cad Places for hogs, poul- been introduced here, but the Plate 


&c. 
2 Dad Places for firing, &c. 


E2d Ead Steps to go up above 
F2d Pond 


not admitting ſuch an extenſive de- 
ſign, they are omitted. 

In a future Number will be given 
an elevation of the whole buildings 


The Bed-chambers are on the taken from the entrance to the cow- 


upper floor of the houſe 


houſe. 


"SW WM WP 


The Plan and Fle vation of a Deſign for a Green Houſe. 


A The Plan af the Green Houſe. 


* 
| B 
8 „ 


PLATE U, 


The Plan and Elevation. of a Deſign for a Gothic Pigeon Houſe, 


A Half the- Plan. 
BB Pigeon Holes. 


er's Room for Uteafile, &. 


9% # „4 
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„„ oa 7 Me” 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for an Entrance into a Gentle- 
man's Park. 
A Saloon. 
BB Paſlages. 
C C Porter's Lodges, 
DD Bed Rooms. 


rn 20 


The Plan and Elevation of à Hot-Houſe. 


A A A The Walk round the Flue, 

B B The Flue. 
C The Place where the Fire is made. 
D The Chimne 


E The Place 9 the Trees, Flowers, &c. are placed. 


Arn 
A Deſign for a Stove, which fills up the whole Opening of the Chim- 
neys, except the Aperture where the Fire is made, 


LAT 2 
Deſigns of Mouldings for Impoſts. 


Fig. I. Mouldings for a Drawing Room. 
Fig. II. Mouldings for a Parlous. 
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The traverſe ſection of the t ſtair-caſe in the deſign of the gentleman's town-houſe, 
Plate 20, with the plans of the ſtair-caſes on the different ſtories. 

A correſpondent, who ſigns himſelf W. N— has requeſted deſigns of ſections of ſtair-caſes, 
and as the public have ſeldom been favoured with publications of that kind, we have complied 
with his requeſt ; and to make them the better underſtood; we ſhall. be ſomewhat particular in 
the deſcription, to render this difficult part of deſign in architecture as plain as poſſible to 
the generality of our readers. * 

Deſcription of the Section of the GREAT SrAR-Casx. | 

1ſt, Hall ſtory; 2d, One pair of ſtairs; 3d, Bed chamber ſtory ; 4th, Story in the roof. 

On the hall ſtory, we ſee the front of the great ſtair · eaſe aſcending to the one pair, the 

ſection of the door on the left hand leads to the dining parlour. Door under the ſtair-caſe 
leads to back ſtairs, 

On the one pair of ſtairs ſtory, is only the landing which leads to the different rooms, the 
ſection of the door on the left hand leads to the ladies dreſſing- room, over the dining parlour, 

On the two pair of ſtairs ſtory, is only a landing leading to the bed 1 ſection 
of the door on the left hand leads to the beſt bed- chamber, over the ladies * 

On the three pair of ſtairs (or ſtory in the roof) is the coved ſky-light, the glaſs door be- 
hind which (coming from the back ſtairs) leads round to the right of the ſæy- light under a co- 
vered way, to a ſmall room over the common dreſſing- room in the two pair of ſtairs, The 
ſection of the window on the left, lights the room over the beſt bed- chamber. 


| Deſcription of the PLAns. 1 42 F 
A 1 hall ſtory of the ſtaĩr- caſes. F Door leading to common dreſſing- room, 
B The firſt ſtep aſcending the beſt ſtair · caſe. being a ſmall one, the ſize of the por- 
The figures 1, 2, 3, &c. ſhew the number ter's hall. 1 Fel +. 


tf, 


of ſteps to the one pair of ſtairs, G Open part of the ſtair-caſe. 
C Door leading to dining parlour, H Landing on back ſtairs. 
D Door leading to the hall. I The firſt ſtep aſcending. S746 > 
E Door leading to back ftairs. The figures 1, 2, 3, &c. ſhew the number 
F The firſt ſtep aſcending the back ſtairs. ſteps to the rooms in the roof, 
The figures 1, a, 3, &c. ſhew the number of K Door leading to beſt bed-chamber, 
ſteps to the one pair of back ſtairs. L Window giving light to back ſtairs. 
G Door leading to dining parlour, D 4th, The ſtory i J 
f | ry in the roof of ſtair-caſes. 

H Door leading to the flat or yard, E tan ding of back ſtairs. | | 
B ad one pair of ſtairs ſtory of the ſtair-cafes, F 1 to the room over beſt bed- 
C The landing of the beſt ſtair-caſe. 0 T, | 

D Door — to lady's dreſſing - room. G Glaſs door leading round the coved ſæy- 
E Door leading to drawing-room. light into the ſmall room over common 
FFF Niches. drefling-room. == 
G Open part of ftair-caſe, H The flat leading to ditto, 
H Landing on back ſtairs. III Theſe dotted lines ſhew the extant of the 
I The firſt ſtep aſcending back ſtairs. covering of the flat, | 
The figures 1, 2, 3, &c. ſhew the number of J Open part of back ſtairs. 5 
ſteps to the bed- chamber back ſtory. K Door leading to the ſmall room over com- 
K Door leading to ladies dreſſing- room. mon dreffingeroom. $i; 
L Window giving light to back ſtair-caſe. Lk lighting the room over beſt bed 
C 3d bed chamber ſtory of the ſtair-caſes, M Half the infide of the coved ſky- light. 
D The landing of beſt ſtair- caſe. NNN Cornice. 


E Door leading to the beſt bed - chamber. O Half the outſide of the coved ſky-light, 


4 The dotted line P (on each ſtory). ſhews the cauſe of the traverſe ſection of the great 
air-caſe, | | | —_ 


The dotted line Q (on each ftory) ſhews the courſe of the longitudinal ſection of the ſtair- 


caſes, which will be given in our next Number. 


I > 4.x 2» ws * - bY 


The elevation and ſections of the farm-houſe and buildings adjoining, on Plate 49; 
The upper draft takes its courſe through the entrance A (ſee the Plan) then through the 
yard before the houſe—in which is ſeen the _— ſervants to dine, &c. T.— The covered © 


way 


N 


way M— through the manſion, in which, on the baſement ſtory, is ſeen the ſection of the cel- 
lars (under kitchen, &c.) the paſſage leading to them, the area giving them light—the part 
under parlours, ſolid earth. a | . 
On the hall ſtory is ſeen the ſection of hall C, ftair-caſe D, kitchen J. | 
On the chamber floor, is ſeen the ſection of the room over the hall, leading to the different 
chambers, and the chamber over kitchen, | ä 
From thence we go through the farm- yard the pond F 2d, where is ſeen the elevation of 
the ſtables, in the center of which is the arched way Z the hay- loft over ditto - the covered 
ways M, where is ſeen the doors of the places for poultry, hogs, &c. D 2d. 
We then proceed through the cart-houſe A 2d, and cow-houſe B 2d, over which is ſeen 
the ſection of the granaries, We then go into the fields. 
The lower draft takes its courſe through the arched way Z, in which is ſeen the door lead- 
into the ſtables, over which is ſeen the ſection of the hay- loft. 
hen thro' the farm- yard, the pond F 2d, where is ſeen an elevation of the cart - houſe Az, 
and granary over it, the covered way M, where is ſeen the door for poultry, &c. D ad. 
Then through the brew-houſe U, and oven V. 


nne. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for STABLEs, 


This defign is formed to avoid the diſagreeable circumſtances uſually attending ſtables being 
built under the of the manſion, by having all the buſineſs relating thereto performed 
within its own walls, and to form a pleaſing object from the main buildings. 

The ſtables, coach-houſe, and places for cleaning, harneffing, &c. all comprehended within 
the deſign. The carriages to drive through the portico, and to back into the coach-houſe, the 
horſes, coach, &c. to be cleaned and put - too in the center of the open part of the building. 
A Portico, | 4 | 
The dotted line B ſhews the extent and form of the flat over the portico, 

C The open part of the building. . 

The dotted lines ſhew the manner of the groinds. 

DD Stables. ; 

EEE Stalls. 

FF Mangers. 

The dotted lines GG ſhew the form of the ſky- light to ſtables, 

H — {0h over which is a flat of the ſame form as over portico. 
I Pump. 


KK Rooms for the utenſils belonging to the coachman, groom, &c. 
LL Stair- caſes. . 


The plan of the rooms ſor the coachman and grooms, hay-loft, &c. and ſection of the 
whole building, will be given in our next. | 


CR 4A FE IX. 
5 - The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a VILLA. 
A correſpondent, who ſigns himſelf J. D. has ſent the deſign of this Plan, requeſting us 


to give an elevation adapted to it. 


informs us it is intended for a gentleman's manſion in the country. 
He deſcribes the Plan in the following manner. 


A Veſtibule. E Common parlour. 
B Dining room, F Study, 

C Withdrawing room. | G Kitchen. 

D Beft ftair-caſe, H Common ſtair- caſe. 


The ſervants hall, pantries, cellars, &c. to be on the under ground- floor. The brew-houſc, 
ſcullery, & c. to communicate with the kitchen, and with the ſtables, coach-houſe, &c. to 
form a ſquare court behind the houſe, which will be commanded from the ſtudy window. 

| The beſt ſtair- caſe to be lighted by a cupola or dome, the common one by a ſky-light. 

The chamber ſtory to contain ſix rooms, ö ht cloſets to each, except that over ſtudy, 
which muſt be entered at the laſt half-· pace of the ſtair · caſe. | 

= 1511580 for = elevation, he recommentls as follows. a 

he ory fifteen. feet high, the ch floor and atticks to be guided by the elevation. 
He dates from Taunton, Auguſt iſt, 1775 N : | 


. 
. r 


The longitudinal Section of the 8 AIR-CAsEs on- Plate LVI. 


iſt, Hall ſtory; 2d, One pair of ſtairs; 3d, Bed- chamber ſtory; 4th, 
Story in the roof. 


the one pair of ſtairs; the door that fronts: leads into the dining-parlous ; 
the ſection of the door on the left leads into hall; the ſection of the door 


on the right hand leads to back fairs ; the door that fronts leads likewiſe 


into the dining-parJour ; the ſection of the door on the right leads to the 
yard part of the back ſtairs are ſeen, | 

On the one pair of ſtairs we ſee the landing: the front door leads to the 
ladies dreſſing- room.; the ſection of the door on the left hand leads to 
the drawing · room. On the back ſtairs is ſeen the landing; the front door 
leads likewiſe to ladies dreſſing- room; the ſection of the window to the 
right looking into the yard - part of the back ſtairs are ſeen.. © » 

On the bed-chamber ſtory we ſee the landing; the front Joce leads to- 
the beſt bed- chamber; the ſection of the door on the left leads to com- 
mon dreſſing- room. 


On the back. ſtair is ſeen the landing ; the * door leads (likewiſe to- 


beſt bed - chamber, the ſection of the window to the right looks into the yard. 

On the ſtory in the roof is ſeen the landing on back ſtairs; front door 
leads to ſervants room; the ſection of the doot to the left leads round. 
the coved ſky- light through the other ſection of the door to room. 
over common dreſſing- room; the two front windows lighting ſervants: 
room — we likewiſe ſee the coved ſKy-light. 


r 


The Section of the ST ABLES, and Plan of the FLooR over che srasrre, 
on. Plate LVIII. 
AA Stair-caſes. 


BB The landings. 

CC Rooms for coachmen; grooms, &c. 

DD Hay-lofts. 

EE Trap doors to take up the hay from. below: 

FF /Step-ladders deſcending to the galleries GG, which extend round the: 
_ for the conveniency of putting the hay down into the racks. 
below 

HHH Semi- circular openings to let the * through into themcks below.. 

II Open part of the ſtables. 

K Flat over portico. 

L Flat over r coach. houſe. 


On the hall ſtory, we ſee the fide of the great ſtair-caſe, ,aſcending to 


. | Deſcription: 


þ | 
ö 
| 
| 


| 
i 
bi 


[34] 
Deſcription of the SECTION. | 
Having entered the portico A, (ſee Plate L VIII.) into the of of 


the building C, we ſee before us the entrance into the coach- iſe; the 


doors on each ſide, that on the left leading to Nair. caſe L; that on the 
right to the rooms for utenſils KK. Through the ſeRions of the door 
to right and left we enter the ſtables, where is ſeen the ſtalls, mangers, 
and racks. Having aſcended the ftair-caſes, we enter the coachmen 
and grooms room C; to the right and left is ſeen the hay- lofts D; the 
door on the left hand one leads to the landing B; in. the right band one 
we ſee the window looking towards the flat L over eee ; likewiſe 
the ſections of the trap- doors E, for receiving the hay. | 
On each fide is ſeen the ſection of doors communicating to gallery G; 

by the means of the ſtep-ladders FF, which are likewiſe ſeen. Having 6 
gone round the galleries to the furthermoſt part of building, is ſeen the 
ſection of the ſemi-circular holes for letting down the hay HHH. At 
the top of the domes i is onthe fection:of the ſky- lights. 81 


P L A *T E LXII. 


The Plan * Elevation of a Deſign for a Gothic Manſion to be erected 
on an Eminence that commands an extenſive Proſpect. 


AA Steps aſcending up on the H Cloſet. 


BB Tarras. | J Stair-caſe. | f 
C Porch, | K Kitchen, 
D Hall. _ L Copper. 
E Common parlour. MM Dreſſers, 
F Cloſet. - NN Pantry. 

G Beſt parlour | | OO Shelves. 


A view of this n taken at the point P, with the plan of bet 
chamber ſtory in the next Number. 


PLATE. ILXII. 
Three Deſigns for Lame Irons. 


351 | 
PS 4 3B LXIV. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Maxk ETH Hovss. 


AA The piazza, or market- place. 
BB Theſe dotted lines ſhew the form of the groinds. 
C The porters or officers (that ſuperintends the market) room. 


D The grand ſtairs aſcending to the right and left, up to the aſſembly- 
room, over the piazza. | | 


E The back ſtairs. 
F Chimney. | 
G This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the longitudinal ſection. 
H This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the traverſe ſection of the build. 
ing, which will be given in the ſucceeding Numbers. 
The longitudinal ſection, with the plan of the aſſembly-room, in the 
next Number. 


J LXV. 


The Plan of the BED-CHAM EBER Srokx and the ELEVATION, taken at 
the Point P, on Plate LXII. 


A Stair-caſe (which continues up to the leads) upon which is admittance 
do three rooms for ſervants, 3 being one over each bed- chamber. 
B Saloon. 
C Sky-light. | 
D Common bed-room. "5 
E Beſt bed- room. 
F Nurſery. | 
G General dreſſing- room. 
H Private dreſſing- room. 
III Beds. 
KKK Cloſets, 


F LXVI. 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gor hi SEAT of Rx- 
' TIREMENT, 


A Inſide of the building. 
BB Seats, 


PL AT E IXVn. 


A Deſign for an IRon GATE, 
R 


» +. r — 3s TE : z | a 
n 7 - F 


127 11 


PL AT E LRXVII. | 
The Plan. of the principal Story, &c. with the longitudinal Section of 
e MarKET Hovse on Plate LXIV. ; 
A Aſſembly- room III Balcony continuing all xound 
B Refreſhing- room FA ilding 
C Room for the conveniency of K This dotted line ſhews the courſe 


getting the refreſhments ready of the longitudinal Section 
D Card-rοm © IL This dotted line ſhews the courſe 
EE Grand ſtairs of the trayerſe ſection, which 
F Landing ich the fide front and plan of 
'G Back- ftr. ' attic tory in the next Number. 


H Water-cloſct 


Deſcription of the Sz cT1ON. 


In the piazza, or market-place, is ſeen the front door, which leads to 
the grand ſtair-caſe ; that door on the right leads to porter's room; that 
on Go left to the back ſtair-caſe. 

In the upper ſtory, is ſeen the afſembly-room (the height of which ex- 
tends to the roof) in front is the chimney-piece oppoſite to the windows; 
on each fide are the doors leading from the grand ſtair-caſe.—On the right 
' fide is ſeen the refreſhing-room.—On the ſeſt fide is ſeen the card- room. 


In the attic ſtory is ſeen the gallery, extending round the aſſembl 
room. On the right hand is ſeen the room for the people who have t 
care of the houſe. On the left hand is ſeen the muſic-room. 


| PL AF E _ I 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Syor FRONT. 


A The plan of the ſhop front 
B The door leading into ditto 
C The ſhop 


D The door leading to paſſage belonging to the houſe 
E The paſſage. , | | 


r 


Two Deſigns for CHAIR S. 


Fig. 1— for a hall. 
Fig. 2 for a dreſſing - room. 


8 | | PLATE 


[ 38 J 


AT -. LK 
The Plan and Elevation of Dig for an orie x. 
A The Plan 
BBBB Niches, for the Oe ef people reſting themſelres after 
Es | 


90 We are much obliged to a correſpondent for a plan and elevation 


of x country vill, which he has cauſed to be conveyed to us; but the 
performance is ſo ſimilar to a plan and elevation which we have al- 


realy ye, that we hope he will excuſe our inſerting it. "WES 
obliged to him for any future favours. 


121 
p i: A op” E Ni. 01-DId ST 


11% „Hao Add 
The Plan of the Attic Story, with thi nw Section, * the proſile 
Elevation of the MARKET * on Plate LXIV. 


A The open part of che aſſembly- room 
BBB Gallery. | 
C Muſfic-room. f 1 

D Room for the perſon who has the care of the bout: &e. 

E The bed- room. 5 1 A 


— 


F Open part of the great ſtaircaſe, 
G Water cloſet. 

H Back ſtairs. 

I This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the longitudinal ſection. 
K This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the traverſe ſection. 


Deſcription of the SRC TIOx. 


In the piazza to the right is ſeen the ſection of the door leading to the 

ſtair- caſe, which is ſeen ; the fide of which is the door leading to 

e back ſtairs. —On the upper ſtory, in the afſembly-room in the front, 

is the collonade leading to the card-room; the front door on the grand 

ſtair-caſe leading to the back ſtairs. —On the attic ſtory is ſeen the mu- 

fic-room, decorated etl curtains, &c. TO let down on occafion ; the 
oppoſite end to be to repreſent ſame defign ; as it is 

| — off for the 3 > a room for the core who beth 

care of the houſe, 


PF & - 1 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a ruſticated ſmall Huxrixe 
3D & ac: 


A The viſtibule, or porch. 
BB Anti-rooms. 

C Dining-parlour. 

D Parlour. 

E Dreſſing- room. 

F Stair-caſe. 

G Door leading to the offices. 
H The offices. 


( 4 ] 


The bed-room, &c. on the upper ſtary—the plan of which, with the 
veal front, _ be given in ome future Number. 
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A Deſign for a FIRE Vas to warm Alle e Staal. T. A 
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PLATE LXXVI. 


The Plan and Elevation of . Deſign for à public Library. 


A The Hall. 

B B B Small Libraries 

— 2 d Library 
reſhing Room 

1 2 —— Room 


n of the Library 
m Tor the e who have Care 
H H poop 


Water Clo 
I TI Book-caſes | 
K Sky-light | 
LLL L Chimneys. Theſe four in grand Library ar dee to give 
heat both ways 


M This dotted line ſhews the courſe of the ſeQtion, which will be 
given in a ſucceeding number. 


PL ATB Nn 
A Deſign for finiſhing the Pier of a Lady's Drefling Room. 


PL AT EB LXXVIIL 
A Deſign for a Tomb. 


PLA T2... 1 
Three Deſigns for Shop Cornices. 
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LXXX. 


The Ground Plan and Elevation of a Villa, deſigned at the Requeſt of 
John Fennick, Eſq; of Bywell, near Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 


AAAA Flights of ſteps aſcending ZZ Z Z Neceſlaries 


to the principal ſto 

B Conan fn 1 

C Stair-caſe 

D Steward's- room 

E His Office 

F Stone Cloſet 

G Bed room 

H Houſekeeper s- room 

II Store-rooms 

J Bed-room 

K K Stoves 

L Kitchen 

MMM Stoves 

N Scullery 

O Hot Larder 

P Cold Larder 7 
Pant 

9 Hall 

8 Room to clean Plate in 

TTT Paſſages 

U U Private Stair-caſes for ſervants 

V Private Stair-caſe for ſervants to 
go to the chapel 

W ConfeCtioner's-room 

X X Stoves 

Y Cloſets for jellies, &c. 


A2 Billiard-room 
B2 Ditto Table 


C2 Smoaking-room 


D2 Drefling-room belonging to 
the Bath 
Ez Bath 


Fa Footing round the Bath 
S2 Steps down into the water 


Hz Hz Niches for ſeats to repoſe 
on 

I2 I2 Piazzas 

K2 Butler's-room 


Lz Lz Plate Cloſets 


M2 M Cellars 

N2 Wine Cellar 

O2 Dairy | 

P2 Alcove towards Garden 

Q2 Q2 Chimnies 

R2 R2 Theſe dotted lines ſhew 
the manner of the Groinds. 

82 82 This dotted line ſhews the 
courſe of the longitudinal Section, 
which, with the plan of the 
principal ſtory, will be given 
in the next number. 


PLATE 


14] 


FL AT 5 AAZSIL 
The Plan and Elevation of a Sugar Houſe. 


A Stove for baking Sugar 

BBB Pans for boiling Sugar 

C Pan Chimney 

D Clarifying Ciſtern 

EEE Coolers Py 

F Stairs aſcending to the Warehouſes. 


P'L AT. EE. LAXAIE 
A Deſign for à Looking Glaſs, 


f: 45 * 
E L* A 6-4 E LXXXIII. 25 
The longitudinal any and Plan of (the principal wy fn the Dedvign 


On a Villa on Plate * 1:4 177 P1298 9 

2111 O07! [rm Aria - ' + £6: 4313 V. vt 

AA Flights ah Steps A to! 92 Collon 4 2 ie | | 
the principal floor. 15:0 7 5 Saloons leading oe pits 

BB Platforms: - - 1124173 43 golleny..-/ 1 

CC Small halls leadingeo the grand 12 — f — 9. Sie 
hall or ſaloon A Chapel „Kale 

D-Saloon:: 7 1 2 00 Bz Pulpit... + dne 

E Porter s- room 0 © C2 Reading-deſk. | | 

F Room for fire- arms, K*. ; 0:4 a Communion table 4 

G Stair-caſe Ea Organ HIDE: 

H H Private bn for ſervants Da „ "HANTS al 

E Breakfaſting-parlour Ea Servants - ſeats 

K Alcove for china Es Steps aſcending to the ab 

L Dining- parlour 82 Collonade leading to e gen- 

M Alcove for ſide- board tleman's ſide of the chape el 

N Drawing- room Ha Collonade leading to A ſer⸗ 

O Waiting- room vantꝭs fide of ditto 

P Gentleman's 1 12 Servants enn * to 


Q Collonade leading to the library ditto 
R Semicircular paſſage leading to K2 Ka Water-cloſets. 


the muſic- room | La Lz Chimnies 
S Muſic or antenne dem (HL _MEM3: Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 
T Orcheſtra n form of the ſſcy- lights. 
U Organ WE Ad N N2 This dotted line ſhews the 
V Library | Ivy 7 ms of the TI NS ſection. 


WW Book-caſes 3p 
Deſcription. of, the geſcpien⸗ 


See the Plan of the Ground Story. 


We ſhall begin at the Alcove towards the garden P2—thence (follow- 
ing the dotted line S2) we ſee the dairy O2—thence the cellars M2— 
thence the butler's-room K2z—thence up the ſteps and thro the paſſage 
T—acroſs the hall B—thence by the ſtair-caſe C—then down the ſteps, 


where is ſeen the private ſtair-caſe for ſervants to go to chapel V- thence 
| : ql the 


e 


the confectioner's room /W—thence: the-fmoaking reom C2—thence the 
billiard room A2—thence the dreſſing-room D2—thence the bath Ez 
Having thus gone through the whole of the building on the ground plan, 
we aſcend to the principal floor, and begin again to take our courſe at the 
library V (fee the plan of the principal ſtory) thence is ſeen the muſic 
or dancing room S—thence the ctcular paſſage R thence the gentle 
man's dreſſing- room P thence the other fide of the. circular paſſage R 
thence drawing room N—thence: the ground ſaloon D—thence the air... 
caſe G — thence thro the fall faloons. X thenge lis ſcan the picture 
gallery Z—thence is ſeen the 6hapel Az —on the two pair of ſtairs, or 
bed- chamber - floor is ſeen over the drawing-room, a ſmall bed chamber 
and a dreſſing- room the ſaloon extends to the two pair of ſtairs floor, 
over which is ſeen the outſide of the two circular private ſtair- caſes for 
ſervants H, with doors leading over the leads to other rooms for ſervants 
the ſtair- caſe G extends to the top of the houſe over the ſmall: faloons. 
Y is ſeen a ſmall dreſſing reom In the next number will be given the 
plan of the two pair of ſtairs flobr and ſection of the whole building, 
taking its courſe thro” the hall C- thence thro' the ſaloon D, and. the 
„e nr EB LV. 
f a 16473! [ICON HTO & | 
The Section of the publick Library on Plate LXXVI. 
Deſcription of the SECTION. 1 
We begin at the refreſning room D—thence into one of the ſmall li- 
braries for the · different languages B—thence into the grand library C—. 
thence into another ſmall library B.- thence thro the paſſage F. 
„3 TT a LXXXV.. 
A Deſign for a Chimney' Piece. 


} 


1421 
P LAT B LXXXVI. 
The traverſe. Section of the Villa on Plate I. XXX. with, the Plan of the 


two Pair of Stairs Beu- chamber Floor. 

A Stair-caſe K Small dreſſing- room TR. 
B Gentleman's bed-room LL Private ſtair-caſes for: ſervants. 
© Lady's dreſſing-room M The open part of the ſaloon: 

D Nurſery, or room for children NN Beds . | 
E Waiting-maid's room 000 Sky-lights: 
F Governeſſes room PP Chimnies 


G Small drefling-room or pafſage The dotted line Q ſhews the eourſe- 
HH Vifitors-rooms of the longitudinal ſections © 


Deſcription: of the SzCTION. 
See the Ground Phan. 


We begin at the entrance of the common hall Bin the center of 
which is ſeen the 'T—lexding to the cellars, &c.—the fff door”. 
is the way to the private ftair-caſe for ſervants Uthe ſecdnd desf Spe. 
into the cold larder P the thitd+ door opens into the pantry Qi Ke 
front and rear of the building is feen the ſteps aſcending to the pre“. 


al ſtory. | 
x See the plan of principal ſtory. We begin at the platform B—thence- 
into the ſniall hall C thro the ſaloon D-thenceints the other hall C. 
See the plan of the bed- chamber floor, Over the ſmall hall C— (in 
front of building) is ſeen the lady 's dreſſing- ro n G—the' ſaloon extends 
to the top of the two pair of ſtairs ſtory — over the other ſmall hall CO— 
is the dreſſing room for viſitors. I.— On the three pair of ſtairs floor, or 
ſtory in the roof, is ſeen, over the lady's dreſſing- room, a bed-room for 
ſervants lighted by a fky-light ;. adjoining to it is ſeen the outſide of the 
entrance to it; we then go round the outſide of ſky-light of the ſaloon, 
where is ſeen the outſide of private ſtair - caſe for ſervants, which gives ad- 
. mittance into another bed-room for ſeryants—lighted. by a ſky-light.. 


PL AT EB LXXVII. 


The Back Front and Plan of the Bed- chamber Floor of the Deſign for a 
ſſmall ruſticated Hu ING VILLA on Plate LXXIIL. 


A Stair-caſe . F Wardrobe- 

B Saloon 8 Water-cloſet : 
C Beſt bed- room HH Beds 

D Alcove for bed. II Chimnies 


E Bed room | Z PLATE 


j 
[ 
: 
j 


n =” A — — — .. — 
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PL AT E LXXVII.. 


The Plans And Elevation of a Deſign for a FA Hovsz, or Rural 
a c ” 


| 4 -The Ground Plan. Neal aU r 
A Portico 8271 7 7 a g G. Kitchen A 21 4 nie 5 0 
B Porch _. ern) CERT ng ili 
G ies 


D Parlour A ienc 5%; 3% EK Doors leading to garden and 
E Pantry yard TERM 5 


„ 


F. 1 6. Ws. 


dba 


The Bed-chamber Floor. 


A. Stair-caſe : hq, 4 F Bed- chamber form men. 5 
B. Compaſs- room 68606 Beds 
C Bed- ro _ | 5 _ HH: Chimnies . PE 


D. Preſſing· oom I The compaſs | 
_ Bed-chamber - for maid K The * cbt 
oy r L AT E  LXXXIX.). 
105 A n for TY Mono he? T. £ 4 e | 
xt" 
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7 PL AT B. 18 £ 
The Ground Plan and Elevation of a Dedge for a CounTy Covar, or 


coux of Jus rien; dedicated to the wor 
have now in Agitation a new Building in lieu of 


ty of Middleſex, who 

Hicks's Hall. 

A Piazza ; 

CC Bail-docks, or temporary places 
of confinement for priſoners 

DD Seats 

E Common ſaloon, or porch: 

FF Common. neceffaries 

GG Stair- caſes for the priſoners to 


go up into the court 


H Private door to the houſe-keep- 


er's apartments. 
I Private door to.g 
J Porter's hall 
K Grand ſtair-caſe 
L Hall belonging to the houſe- 
keeper's apartments 
MM Paſlages 
N Water-cloſet: 
O Stair-caſe leading to cellars un- 
derneath the. building 


d ſtair-caſe: 


ipful Juſtices for the Coun- 
. 
Q Kihn 5 
R Stoves 


S. Copper 
T Pallage 
U Pantry 


I! HI how 3 2 

W Stair-caſe' aſcending to rooms 
above _ 

XX. Cloſets: | 

YY Chimnies | 

ZZ Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 
manner of the groinds 

Az Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 
courſe of the longitudinal ſection 

Ba Theſe dotted. lines ſhew the 
courſe of the traverſe ſection 

The longitudinal ſection will be 
given in the ſucceeding number. 


F T Mo 


The Plan of the principal Story, with the Weſt Front of a Deſign for a 
CourT- of Jus ric, on the preceding Plate. 


A Grand ſtair-caſe 

B The landing 

C The court of juſtice” 

D Chairman's or preſident's ſeat” 

EE Juſtices: ſeats 

FF Seats for: counſellors. and clerks 

G Their table: 

H Seats for the jury 

I Seats for the witneſſes 

J] Seats for the public. 

K The bar for arraigning priſoners' 
for aſſaults | | 


A a 


I: The bar for arraigning the pri- 
ſoners from Clerkenwell 

M The bar for arraigning the pri- 
ſoners from Newgate | 

NN Avenues leading to the above 
places | | | 

OO Stair-caſes for the priſoners to 
come from below b 


p The room for the grand jury of 


Middleſex | 
Q_The foreman's ſeat 
R Their table 


8 The 


18 
8 The room for the witneſſes at- V Stair-caſe belonging to houſe. 


tending on the grand j jury | keeper” d apartments, 
r The record room 2 Chimnies 
UU Shelves for the records Aa Theſe dotted" lines thee the 
V Theſe dotted lines ſhew the man- courſe of the longitudinal ſection 
ner of the groinds Az Theſe dotted lines ſhew the 
W Saloon, or Waiting-room cCourſe of the traverſe ſection. 


X Dining- room 
LAT R Ten. 
A Deſign for a CIxTIx O for a Dx85ING-RooM Pon Plate LXXXIII. 
AA The cornice. | | * 


P LAT E XCIIL 
A Deſign for a Srovx to fill up the opening of a CMN EY. 


1 
P L AT E XIV; 


The: longitudinal Section of the Deſign for a. County 'Covar o 
Plate XC. | : 


': Deſcription of the Section (ſee the Ground, Plan) N. 1 Ou 


We aſcend up the ſteps into piazza A—where we ſee the bail deck C 
between which is the door leading to the office for the clerks of the in- 
ditements B. Note, in the deſcription of the ground plan this article B. 
by the miſtake of the printer, was left out. We then enter the commoſt 
ſaloon or porch E—the firſt door that we come to leads to the-priyate 
ſtair-caſe for the priſoners G the next door leads to the ſtair=caſe-alcend< 
ing to the rooms above W—the next door is a blank one—the next door 
leads to the common neceſſaries F we then paſs through the private door 
leading to the houſe-keeper's apartments H then through the paſſage M. 
and then into the other paſſage M, where is ſeen the door which leads 

into the kitchen Qt from thence we ſee the houſe-keeper's room P. 


See the Plan of principal Story on Plate XCI. - 4 


Having aſcended to the principal floor, we ſee the dining: ro ax. 
then is ſeen the court of juſtice C - the firſt door gives admittance . from 
the ſtair-caſe for felons from below O, againſt which is ſeen the profile 
of the ſeats for the publick J—the next door gives admittancę from thẽ 

room for witneſſes attending on the grand jury 8, againſt WER i ſeen 

the fence. which incloſes the ſeats. for the publick under the center 
niche is ſeen the fence which incloſes the ſeats for the jury H—the other 
door gives admittance” from the room for the grand jury P, againſt which 
is ſeen the fence which incloſes the ſeats for the publick G—againſt the 
abovementioned fences are ſeen the bars for the priſoners—we ſee the 
profile of ſeats for counſellors, clerks, &c. F, and their table G we next 
ſee the profile of the preſident's ſeat D, from whence is ſeen the front of 

the ſeats for the galleries E. | 3 

On the attic ſtory, over the dining-room X, is a bed-room, &c. for 
houſe-keeper.— The court extends to the top of the roof, which is light-- 
ed by a ſky-light.—In the center of the court is ſeen a gallery for the 

public. In the next Number will be given the traverſe ſection of this 3 

_ deſign... > | | | 


„ 
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1 N. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Proteſtant Difſenters MEETING=- 


| Hos x. 

A Portico | IT Stairs aſcending. to the gallery ; 
B The inſide of chappel . above 
CC Illes | KK Room for the miniſter ; 
DD Pews s L Hall or paſſage leading to the a- 
EE Seats | partments of the perſon who has. 
F Clerk's deſk the care of the meeting-houſe 

G Pulpit MM The apartments for the per- 
H Stairs aſcending to the pulpit ſon, who looks after the meeting- 


houſe. 


N. B. The longitudinal ſe&ion, with the plan of the gallery, &c. of the 
deſign, in the next Number, 


EL A TIT BE AT. | 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a GARDEN SEAT. 


AA Porticos EE Niches 

BB Collonades. F Window. 

C The tea- room, &c. ' GG Theſe dotted lines ſhew the. 
D Chimney form of the cove of the cieling. 


1 xcvn. 
A Deſign for a Lame: 


: At = ” 
4 +. * 


t 
P L AT E XcyviI. 


The traverſe Section of the Deſign for a CounTy CovRT on Plate XC. 
Deſcription of the Section (ſee the Ground Plan.) | 
To the right is ſeen the paſſage T—the door in which leads to the 
kitchen O- from whence (continuing our courſe to the left) we: ſee. the 
pantry U—from whence is ſeen the common neceflary F, in which we : 
ſee the profiles of the ſeats—from whence we ſee the porch C- the door 
in which leads to the houſe-keepet's apartments H from thence we ſee - 
the other common neceſſary, then the grand ſtair-caſe K-«which extends 
to the attic floor. 145 : 30774. 5 ; 


See the Plan of the principal Story on Plate X. 


To the right is ſeen the witneſſes room attending on the grand jury 8 
from thence (continuing our courſe to the left) we ſee the court of juſtice : 
C—on the right fide of which is ſeen the profile of the ſeats for the jury 
Ion the left ſide is ſeen the profile of the ſeats for the witneſſes be- 
tween which ſeats are ſeen the bars for the priſoners—from whence we ſee - 
the grand ſtair- caſe, on the landing of whieh we ſee the door which leads 
to the record- room T. . 

On the attic ſtory, to the right, is ſeen a bed- room, &c. from whence 
(continuing our courſe to the left) is ſeen the profile of the great gallery 
for the public — from whence. we ſee on each ſide of the cireular cove other 
ſmall galleries for the public from vrhenee is ſeen the profile of the other 
large gallery from 5 5 is ſeen another bed-room, &c. the court ex- 


tends to the top of the roof, which is lighted by a ſły-lighgt. 


LA Tr. HERE. 


The longitudinal Section with the Plan of the Gallery Floor of the Deſign | 
for a Proteſtant Diſſenters MEeTiNG-Hovuss on Plate XCV. 


A The open part of the chapel. EE Avenues leading to the pews 


BB Stair-caſes FF Lobbies or rooms for the com- 
CC Pews munication to the different gal- 
DD Seats ., leries. . 


e. Deſcription 


— —  — 


L 54 J 
Deſcription of the Section (ſee-the. Ground Plan. )) 


We aſcend up into the collonade A- from whenee we enter the chapel, 
where is ſeen the fronts and profiles of the pews— to the left of the chapel: 
we ſee the profile of the clerk's deſk T then the pulpit Ground which 
is ſeen the ſtairs H, which aſcend up to the pulpit from whence we. ſee 
the hall L, the door in which leads to the rooms M. | 


F * 


See the Plan of the Gallery Floor. 


To the right and left of the building we ſee the profiles of the galleries, 
where is ſeen the front of the pews and the profiles of the ſeats behind 
them—the two doors, that on the right gives admittance from the ſtair- 
caſe B=and. that on the left from the lobby F we likewiſe ſee the front: 


ef the gallery. | 
| re. 
A Deſign for a FRON TISPIECE, 
. r. Cs 
Three Deſigns for ENT ABLA TV RES. 
Fig. 1. For a drawing- room. 1 


Fig. 2. For a parlour. | 7 
Fig. 3. For a drefſing-room.. * 1 „ n 


The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for Country Publick- houſe. 
6. 
The Ground Plan. 


* 
= 
q 
* 


A Kitchen or tap-room 
B Bar 

C Pantry 

D Parlour 


1 8. 


The Plan of the B 


A The maſter's room 
B Childrens room 

C Maids room 

D Mens room 
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F Chimney 


Da 


Pp L. 4A F E H. 5 di , 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Rridge. | ws, al 
A Half the plan of the undation G Coach-way | . 1 
of the bridge HH Foot-ways v0 
B The pier ] The profile of the bed of . er 
CC Sterlings K The water-line | + 
DD The river LL The profiles of the bank ofthe. n 
E The bank of the river river * 
F Half the plan of the upper part, M M Niches. 182 
or coach-way of the bridge Sh | f 
Fa: T E . a. 5 


* 


E Stair-caſe 
F Parlour 
G G Chimnies. 


II. 
ed- chamber Floor. 


E Stair-caſe 


G G Beds | 
H H Small paſſages. 


| Laa F FE ex, 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Gothic Pulpit, 


„ 1 * 
* N 9 N 


A Half the plan of the pulpit D The ſeat, which is deſigned to 
B Part of the ſteps of * ulpit hang to the door | 
C The door * "_ E Half the pillar, which ſupports, 
„ the pulpit ' 

7 rar & 
0 4 Deſign for a Table - frame, to be fixed to a Pier in a Dreſſing- room, 
gu * * 
* * | 
N * . W - 
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PLA T'E cyl 8 


The: Section 10 the Side en 2 of the Dining Parlour: L on | 


Plate LXXXIII. f 4 8 21 A 0 


XII AT BA NW.. 


The traverſe Section of the. Sugar-hoyit'on Plate LXXXI. with the bun 
| of the Warehouſe-floor. 


A Warehouſe. 

BB Stoves 

CC Vent pan chimney 

D Stairs aſcending to the floors above. 


Deſcription of the Section. 
See the Ground Plan. By" 


To the left is ſeen the profile of the ſtove for the ſugar, in which is 


ſeen. the racks for ſugar. 

On the warehouſe-floor (ſee the plan) to the left we ſee the ſtove 
continued ; to the right is ſeen the —— of the bulk - head, which ex- 
tends over the place where the pans for ſugar are; all the other floors 
are for the ſugar... 


PL A. TB. CVIIL. 
Having ſeen it remarked in ſome of the public prints, that the profit 


market-bell in Smithfield is rather too mean a deſign for the moſt con- 
ſiderable market-place in the world, and that ſomething on a more ex- 


tenſive plan might be erected, not only to embelliſh the market with an ele- | 


t object, but alſo to commemorate the actions of thoſe glorious martyrs : 
who. there yielded berg blood as a teſtimony of their faith, and laid a 
baſis for the preſent happy eſtabliſhed religion: and that the * mi _ 8 

E. e | | 3 


Py 


I 38 1 
alſo ſerve as a monument or mauſoleum to hallow the ſpot where thei 
aſhes was laid, we have given the following 


f 


Deſign for a Market-croſs. 
A Half the pla 3 The watch-box. 


PLATE CI 
2 A-Dedign for an ornamented Pannen 
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The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Cuuncen. 
(The Elevation is the View taken at the Weſt End.) 


AA Steps aſcending to QQ Seats for the common people 

BB Porches R The ſacriſty, or place where the 

C Stairs aſcending to the belfrey utenſils, the ornaments of the 

D Stairs aſcending to the organ loft, church, miniſters yeſtments, &c. 
which is over the door E are kept 


E Grand door, or principal en- 8 The veſtry-room 


trance | T Room for the reception of the 
F The body of the church miniſters, &c. | 


GG The arins or ſides of the church UU Chimnies | 
HH Steps aſcending to the altax WW Chapels over the burying- 


I The railing round the altar places of honourable families 
J The area before the altar The dotted lines ſhew the manner 
K The altar of the groinds 

_LL Seats for the miniſters An elevation of the view taken from 

M The reading deſk | eaſt to weſt, the ſections taken 
N Stairs aſcending to the pulpit from eaſt to weſt, and north and 
A ſbſouth, of this church in future | 
PP Seats round the church for the numbers. 4 

gentry The fide view in our next. | 1 


{LA T7. cn 
A Deſign for a Term to ſupport a Sun-D1AL. 


The heads on the ſquare block under the dial plate are to repreſent the 

four elements Round the body of the term are four ſquare blocks, each 
containing three compartments, in which are to be the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac—Upon each block is to be a ſubject ſuiting a country ſitua- 
tion, ſuch as a dog, a hare, a ſtag, and a fox.— The heads upon the 
lower ſquare block are to repreſent the four Seaſons, the compartment 
underneath is to be decorated with ſubjects appertaining to each Seaſon. 


FS & 2 : 8 nn 
A Deſign fot a GRATE 
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P. A 


The Elevation of the North Front (taken from Eaſt to Weſt) of the 


Church on Plate CX. 
The longitudinal Section of this Church in our next, 
PLAT QAIF: 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Px1NTING Hovss: 


. I. 

 *GrzounDd PLAN. 
A Hall 
B Reading-room G Warehouſe for the printed books 
C Library | previous to their being delivered 
D Office H Stair- caſe 
E Private Office II Chimnies. 
F Warehouſe for paper before its 

being printed. 
F 1 G. II. 

A Stair-caſe E Preſs. oom 
B Landing | F Room for wetting the paper 
C Compoſing-room G G Chimnies, 
D Rack-room 


PLATE Cv. 
Two Deſigns for Lock-FURNITURE: 


G 3 


—_ * 


— 2 —=z — — 2 r — 


1 
p L AT E CXVE 


The. langitudinal Section (taken. from Eaſt. to Weſt) of the Church om 
ee. 
Deſcription of the Section: 
| | See the Plan.. „ AED 
We. aſcend up the weſt. ſteps A A—go-through the poreli B, and'grand! 
door E-—and deſcend one ſt p into the body of the church F. Under the: 
three windows fronting us, we ſee the doors which lead. to the chapels. 
over the burying- places of honourable families, WW. — On each. fide of. 
ſaid doors, is the. elevated ſeats for the gentry, PP. We now look to- 
wards, the ſouth. arm,, or fide of thus. eh G,, where. in front ĩs the door: 
leading to the ſouth. porch. B. inſt the left cluſter of columns is ſeen, 
the font O. We now aſcend. the. three ſteps leading to: the altar H H, 
where. is ſeen; the railing, rund it, I; at back ok which is the door leading, 
to the veſtry-· room S.—Next. we ſte the profile of the altar K at back of. 
the altar, is ſeen the facriſty R, to the left. of which is ſeen the profile. 
of its window. Returning ta the weſt poreh, we either aſcend. the bel- 
fry- ſtairs C, or organ: ſtairs D, which: bring us into the organ-loft, we 
enter the little door, at the ſide of the window, over porch ; to- the right 
is ſeen the profile of the omg pre. 196 to the left is the profile of 
the large arch, (ſiae and. form of ſauth-large window) under which is to- 
be placed the organ: over the altar, is ſeen the profile of eaſt window. 
Returning again to the organ- loft, we leave it, and aſcend: up the reſt of 
the belfry- ſtairs, and come through the. little door into the clock, or 
ringing room; to the right is ſeen the profile of circular opening for the 
welt clock; in. front is ſeen the. back of ſouth clock; to the left is; 
ſeen the profile of a little door leading into the roof, over which door is 
ſeen, likewiſe, the profile of a window to give light to the roof, we ſee: 
the upright part of it, or front: and over each window below, (between. 
the rafters) is ſeen. little circular openings to give light to it. —Over the: 
ſouth window, is ſeen the croſs. timbers and'fide form of roof. To the 
left, is ſeen the profile of two ſmall windows over the great eaſt window; 
returning to the clock · room, we ſee over the belfry, to the right, the pro- 
file of weſt window ;. and to the left, the profile of eaſt window. Over 
the belfry is ſeen the turret:. | 3 * e t 
| The traverſe Section in the next number. wy 
The Gothic architecture has, for theſe * paſt, fallen greatly 
under the cenſure of the immoderate admirers of Grecian architecture, yet: 
if we candidly conſider we — _ ſtyles have their ſeparate beau 
| . ties; 
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ties and uſe. The Grecian taſte certainly beſt ſuits thoſe N build 
ings; ſuch as palaces, courts of juſtice, exchanges, hoſpitals, muſic- 
rooms, banqueting- rooms, manſions, &c. but for: religious ſtructures, 
Gothic, 2 ought. to be preferred: the difference is eaſily to, 
be decided: by ſpending a few hours in St. Paul's and Peter's, Weſtmin- 
ſter, we may eaſily and ſeriouſly tell which has the greateſt effect on the 
mind; which pile of building conveys the more devout ideas; which fills; 


- the ſenſes with the greateſt attention of the heaven above us which leads. 


us more to contemplate on the life to come ?—If I may take the lib. 
wif an it is St. Peter's; St. Paul's never can impart thoſe ſenſations 5 
as = contrary effect. We behold that wondrous: object witir a fa-. 
lr 6 © we conſider that 2 — to paſs the hours in. buſineſs, plea- 


ſure, at hy: 6 e ot 8 The the mind, as while we are 
aaf on bo ted foof « St. refore condemn not Gothic: 
rely, þ but a8 1 rves and the requires, — 8 

to it. "bis: little; on is meant to take thoſe 
from the minds of 2 ſtudents which they may Hkely have — that 
cs architecture is a depraved taſte, and ehr never, on any account, 
to be introduced; and to wenn a chen and others; 'that Gothic architec- 
ture has been 12 s back the 17 of Engliſpmen, "Arid Hot entirely. be led! 


aver BY CHF recian, architectur + one, becauſe it. is the "itivention of o- 
ae 1 1 ATE XVII. 4 
The Hall Plan. and. Fieses of a agen for 2 Genaleman's „Tenn. 


| wil Hod. veſt out. 
” H. rener om 
B. 2 1 I His bed 
C Grand, ſtairg | K W ater-cloſet | 
Seele 1 8 ſervants my" Niches for fire vaſes. to wp 
n irs. for 4 tlemen 3 hal! 
chamber floor MN e 
5 > Big: ing and  breakfaſtiog-parlour NN Book» 


men's decfing - room, or OO Form of the "ey 
_ TIMO, G. By A 
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A Steps aſcending to the rauſolevm, 
B Landing. 1 „ 
C Porch. ® Jeck babe off 
DD Mauſoleum. 
EE Steps which raiſe one x at of the Congregation above the other, for 
the better beholding ceremony. 
F Landing, whereon tlie gorpſe is reſted during the butlit levi 82 f 
GG Stairs deſcending each way to the cataco 3 below. 54 125 
H H The open part of the ſtairs, or well-holes. r 
II Semicircular receſſes. 8 . 
K 9 aſcending to the alta. 


L Incloſed 8 before the d.. _ 
M The altar. 6 


wall wu _—__— and. Lahe in the next Nane 
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The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a Novus Hover, or Nan 
otra 3 0 2 | 
A Piazza or porch. - K Dungeon, 
B The room for the Watchmen, L Seat. 
&c. M Neceſſary. 
© The conſtable of the night's ſeat, N Room for women figs 
DD Seats for watchmen, &c.. © Place to lay down ON, 
E Table, P:GeaC:- =: 
F Room. for priſoners of creditable Q_ Dungeon. 
appearance, ' R Seat. 
G The houſe-keeper's room. 8 Neceſſary. 
H Room for men priſoners. ITT Chimnies. 


I Place for them to lay * on. UU Beds. 
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A Stairs from below. G G Chima ies 
B Landing 8 The ſtair- caſe ls Tighted by's 
NE i iT Baits aſcending te gareets. n 251 75 29! 
D DD Dreſſing- rooms. The two dare bene e twe 
25 EE Bed- rooms. dreſſing- rooms. 
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The principal | Plan and Elevation of a deſign f. for a CoMrany' 's RAE: 


Anion item 5704 rmoofl Ana Bike 2 


AN Steps. % 2 Room for garden pots, 8&6] * 


B Saloon. ; lied Az Piazza. .noolve 5 
CBradjerangpm3o m G At BY Kitchen. 0 Ol 
D Armory, or Grvants. halb. 4 „Ses Tebiee. 10 -H A 
Ex Snldonjieg 12949 ene 2 D2 Oven. Ho 
F Private ſtair-caſe, eee e EI Copper. fool 
the rooms above, behsath which! Fa Stoyv ess. 
— deſcend, to the kitchen, &. G2 Scul ler. 
belonging to the beadtp;ihnr.! Ha Co per. 007 l 1 
G Court-yard.": © .npolc2 V 2 Hot andere 50% 36) 0 %K J 
H Saloon. odr. 80 Kat 4i Doeſſers: Tt 4 1alle's 55 6 6 4 A 
I Grand hall. zt cab N 2 Confectioner 4 rom! 3111 to 
Steps which raiſe the prime Lz Stoves. _- .cGoolce QF - 
_ warden's-table above the ocker Ma Tables. nee fine) ME 
tables. ars M2 Private! halb leadiag to -Riteh-4 
K Their table. eoinmudI! AH Sen Kee. Nidlleg dito 
LL Lireryſ tables.. 053 Huttety or Puntryuj! ol TD 
MM Side» boards, Pa Butler's Pantry. 4 2857 S112: nf 


N Columnade, or gradd/Gle-board. Qz2 ard. 
O Saloon Ra Neceſft e- 0 rafts; if 
P-:Grdnd/ftairacaſe >: Tac Ward ud bas do 


_ Q Saloon. . | 8 NeceMiay for fervinm mus} 
R Gown-room... a! Halt belonging toitheddkiaft 
8 Private hall. | the hall 's:; chambers.) noi K 
E. Farlout fer che prime warden Wa His par lou. 
or court- room. a2 Saloon. 69) >41- Ja eadia 
U Their table. FJ2 Clerk's eee 0981U⁰ ac ; 


V. Stair- caſe for he muſitians: to: E De. 
go to the mulic gallery over co- | Ag-Stairobſe belonging to the 
lumnade N, beneath which you | clerk's chambers, beneath which 
deſcend to the cellats below. you deſcend to his kitchen àũ¹ 
W Fald Ur gurdem on! 416 il 0245 gther affibest M id 
X Aluovend? el | ads; 02, a e 1:30 991 3 
V+ Nera for women e e e ee 
1 ae ar 1049614 9 a Wo) | ö 
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The one Pair of Stairs Plan with tha North Plank Elevation of the whole 
| . Pulling, © of the Deſign for a Comrany's HALT. | 


09 x Tot agil r 10 goizavsld bg ne!1 Iagionizq 241 


A A Grand ſtair-caſe, P Room for the muſicians, 
B Landing 8 S open or upper en the 
C Saloon. kari? FA pH noo! 
D Card-room. noi, SNR e © orcrupper- part of 
E Coffee- room, or withdroving-" the aer 10 N10 U 
room. ..n»570 eq S The * or upper part. of lhe. 
F 'Saloon. 288900 8 1 cite de eo eff oreviiT 7 
8 Private ſtair- caſdG. I Stairs. leading ta the. clerk's a- 
H Landing. Une $2, ,partments: : Sf} ot bn391sh gov 
1 Ball room. 1960. 11 U Landing: -:/ | S111 01 gory 710; 
J Alcoves for the ld. 1999 1 "IV Saloon. buoy-? E wy 4, 
K Picture gallery for the Portrait W Dreſſing- room. non Hi 
of the wardens, &e. The") XX Bed-rooms. lan | n 
L Saloon, 21) £1 YoBiBedsi; Om e. 
M Council chamber. 2 The open ot upper part of "A 
'N. Stair=caſe for the muſicians. court yard. 2331 
O Muſic gallery. aas „A A2 Chimnies. Idat nid 


The ſection taken nor 

in the next Number... J 
P Dea 'T E, CEVE- 3 
The Plan of the CRY HTA or Cotacomps, with the 'SeQtions (taken, 

North and South) of the whole a of the Deſign: fdt abend { 

ſoleum en Plate: Il. Honlss O 
AA be ſtaits from the chr abors. Oi ⁰πτũ—2k2¹ /7 
B Open ſpace under tlie ſtairs: 27-471 
CC The crypta, or e Mrs 0 8 in, and to contemplate.on-1 he 

aſhes of the dead, | 1002-21505 
DD Catacombs. e! 119d y | 
The dotted lines ſhew che forms öf Ihe Vintage. 511610 
DDeſcription of the Sectio. 03 
d See the Plan of the Mauſoleum. 

Having got in the center of the landing F. we ſes before us the. ſteps 
K—which lead to the altar Mon each fide are the two receſſet Jr to 
the right is ſeen the clergfmed's m N and to the left the: Jexton's* 
room O. £5mon 101 vigh ona tt V 

See the Plan of the Crypta. F 

In the centre is ſeen the ſtairs (to the right and left) which deſcend 
below—in-the crypta we ſee the ſquare doors before the catacombs D— 
to the right and left is ſeen the profile of catacombs, in which are the 


coffins, 
„„ TE CLVII. 
A Deſign for a Looxino GLams 


th and-ſouth, and ſection rer 
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The Secdien (taken: North-arid South) of the. Deſign1forca>Couranv's 
Ha, one Hate CLC. 
' Deſcription of the Section : if 
See the Plan of the principal Floor. | 


» | 4 43 Me 


Being in the centre of the court-yard G- we ſee, fronting us, the al 
door leading 40 thei grand hall the door tothe leftlleating iintoipiazza | 
A2—and the. door to the right leading to the ſtair-caſe N.—To the 
right is ſeen the prime warden's, parlour, under Which ist a cellar 1— 
and to the left the clerk's office, under whicli is a piffipe Va beyond 
which is the kitchen Bz, which continues up; the next ftbry, beneath 
which is 4 kitehen belonging to the dlerk's Apartments. 

See the One Pair of Stairs Plan. 3835 

The windows in daun ae give light to the ꝑicture gallery-K.—the 
windows above light a paſſage—to the right is ſeen the coffee- room or 
withdrawing- room, above which is a room and a paſſage for the Beadle's 
uſe—to the left is ſeen the drefling-room belonging to the clerk's apart- 
ments, above which is a paſſage, and over the kitchen a room for ſer- 
vants' to ditto,” | hs ; 


r LAT E | CLIX; 
The Section (taken Eaſt and Weſt) of the Deſign for a Comrany's HAITI 


Deſcription of the Section. 
. See the Plan of the principal Floor. ; 


We aſcend up the weſt ſteps A—enter into the ſaloon B=under which 

is a cellar belonging to the beadle—thence into the court-yard, the door - 

to the right leads into ſaloon E—and. the door to the left into ſaloon Q- 
the windows give light to the warden's parlour—thence: into ſaloon K 

in the centre is a window looking into butler's pantry P2--(under which is 

a paſſage) thence we come-through the colonade N- into the grand hall 
I, which extends (in height) through the upper ſtary—in the centre is 

{een the nich for the ſide- board Mover the-colonade is the muſick 


gallery, | 


| ; Je. 1 


See the Plan of the One Pair of Stairs Floor, 


The three centre windows in the court-yard give light to the coffee - 
room 1 two light the ſaloons E and F; the windows above 
light the | we aſſage belonging to the beadle's apartments To the right is 


ſeen the ball room I— to the left is We: the picture gallery K. over 
which is a paſſage. | 


P LATE cl x. 


| The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a GoTnic Parkes. 
A A Footing round the building. | 


B Infide of the  Citto. 
e Chimney. | 
4 The dotted lines ſhew the form of the vaultings. 
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PLATE CLEXVI. 


l 41 Elevation of a Deſign for a MosicAr Pavilion 
he" RE To the Memory of 


HENRY PURCELL, 


He left this life | | 
And is gene to that bleſſed place, | | 2 
Where only—his own harmony can 
be exceeded. | 


AA Ste leading up to the building. 
BB Piazza or arcades for company io walk in. 
CC Avenues to ditto. 
D D Platform or terras. 
EE TGT of ſteps aſcending to the orcheſtra. 
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PL ATE crxvn. 
The Plan and Elevation of a Defign for a TEMPLE. 


AA Steps FUL FR to the buildiog.. | | | A 
BB: Platform or terras.. 1 y 

C The infide of the temple, | „ A Second plek F Keerzk. ; 

D.D Alcoves.. 
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The Plans and Ellis of a Defign for Wege PAVILLION. | ? | 5 
a e nene 1: 5118 1 341 I 


owe, = 


To * great name, T reste this de 00 10 a 

Who has fo charm d this wondring liſt ning iſle, . 

With notes harmonie, 'which,doth rend the {ky,., 

While modern untun'd: x= in diſcords die; 

The chief of all th qirs,.zthou ſtand'ſt confeſt,', 

Of; lower worlds. . 917150 "ſcenes of endleſs reſt, 

Handel, thou ſure art highly plac'd among 

(In-awful Rate). the bright angelic throng, 

For, oh, no mortal, more deſerv'd the ſkies, 

Who has made millions, with uplifted eyes, 

Adore their maker l Tun'd by thee to ſing,, c gente | 
The praiſes of our mighty heav'nly Kin: * [9.40% | J 


A Half the ground- plan- 3 * 

BB. Steps leadiog to the- KK: Firſt n or terras. \ 
- CC Footing peas the building... LL Flights of ſteps aſcending to the 
DD lights of ſteps aſcending To MM Second platform or terras. 

right and laßt to the pavillion a- N The. pavillion. 


bove. 0 The. pedeſtal. for che figure of 
E E. Arcades for company. to walk, Handel.. 

&c. In the Elevation 
FF Grand ſaloon for ditto. Thoſe circular tablets upon the faſ- 
The dotted lines ſhew the form of cia below the ſecond platform, 

the groinds. y are deſigned to contain the ti- 


G Half the upper, or pavillion plan. _  tles of the ſeveral ſubjects which. 1 
HH F — round the building. he has ſet. to muſic... 
II Flights of ſteps aſcending to the | 


The Section of the whole building, north and ſouth in the.next Number... 
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1 LAT B cLxXII. 


The Section of the whole Building, When North and South, of 2 "IM 
fign for a MuyicAL..PAvILiion, to the Memory of GEORGE . 
15 REDERICK HANDEL, on Plate CLXX. 


ä | Defeription « of the Section. | 
5 See the Ground Bw. 
SOVIET, THF. 


On each fide ig ſeen the profile of the * B, which lead to the foot- . 
ing round the building C—we then enter the arcades, for the company 
to walk in E- then into the ſaloon F. Above the groinds of the ar- 
cades is ſeen a Wer tier of 9 for the bettet ſupport of the build- a 


ing Woe; 1 6 3 
5 See the Pavillion Plan. 3 


To the right and 400 (above the arcades) we behold the ert biin 
K—vwe then aſcend up the flights of ſteps L, which bring us on the ſe- 
cond platform M——thence we come into the pavillion N—In the center 
is ſeen the profile of * figure of ä and the pedeſtal O0. 


7 L 4 T E | CLXXIV, 
The Plan and Elevation of a ; Deſigh for a GinTLEMAN' 8 W a 
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A Hall parts t Q Pantry ng 
B Beſt ſtair-caſe.. Lo Dory | 
C. Beſt parlour. IT 8 Wood and ing 4. K 
D Saloonn Pn je by 15 * Place to clean knives, & . 
E Dining parlour „„ Avenue between the houſe and 
F Paſſage 3 offices 
G Back ſtair« caſe” V Stair-caſe to rooms over coach 
H Avenue — we dort tha © "and ſtable © 
the offices. W Yard” Lo Rea 
I Kitchen. N GR X Sta ble ke 
J Copper eee ee Stalls. "IEA | 
EE RH Sip ler the he 
„ 34 oy 43-15 r to vp to e hay: 
M Waſh-houſs "IL 939 32 1 P. go P 27 


N. Coppe 55 
O. StallTeaſe to- chambers alive. cn. ea e 2 
P Avenue between once NN Da u 2 
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The Plan of the Bed Chamber Floors and the Garret Floor of the De- 
ſign for a VII LA on the preceding Plato, ' | 


5 @ [I 
The Plan of the Bed Chamber Floor. 

A Beſt ſtair-caſe 2 L Bed-room for footmen 
—____—_— MN ditto for butler 
C Beſt bed-room | N Stair-caſe 
D Wardrobe-or drefling-room O Bed-room for coachman, &c. 
E Saloon Dreſſing-· room P Hay - loft 
F F Alcoves | Q Door to take hay y 
G Bed-room 1 R Opening to let the hay down 
H Paſſage | S Opening from below 
I Back ſtair- caſe T Step ladder. 

Stair-caſe from Waſh ole U Beds 

Paſſage 14 Chimaics. 

177514 © oe II. | 
The Plan of the Garret Flogr. 

A Back ſtair-caſe H Lady's maid's room 
B Paſſage I Room for Cook and houſe maids, 
C Paſlage | &c. mY 
D Nurſery -_ J The open or upper part of the 
E. Glaſs door to. ga gut. on the bal- beſt ſtair- caſe ? | 
|  cony The circular dotted line ſhews the 
8 i form of the ſky- Vas x 

G Bed. rooms for Side and F —_— 

nurſery maids L Chimnies. = | 


P bK 5 E CLXXVI. 


The Plan and Se of a Deſign for a GROT ro, at the T Fc of a 
8  - Canal in a Gentleman s Garden. 


AA: "Phe! Canal | 

BB Walk-ioithe grotto vod 
C Al core 10% Hus 
D D Circular receſſes | 
The dotted lines ſhew«the form of the OED 


1 | 


303 510; 


| The Mio Plan 154 Elevation uf a Dekgn foe: A „buen Gao. D. 


W Stairs aſcending to rooms above 
for ditto. 
X The gr groundFor the uſe of ditto | 


A Steps aſcending to the priſon 
B Footing before diĩtto 


C Jaylor's hall ed 7 


DD Ditto SAG 


E Ditto yard 


F F Yards for meg debtors. 


G Room for ditto . — 
H Stairs aſcending to rooms, aboy ve, 
belonging to ditto 


1. The ground for the exerciſe of 
anto 253. 

J Neceſſary for ditto 

K Place for rubbiſi 

L Tap- room for men debtors 

M The bar 

N Stairs to go to the beer cellar 
below : 


O Boxes: : 

P P'Rooms for the ke who 
keeps the tap 

Q Yard for men felons 


R Room for ditto 

8 Stairs aſcending to rooms above 
for ditto | 

T Neceſſary for ditto 

U U: Yards for women debtors- 

V "Room for ditto - 


p 0 0 95 55 cixxvu. 


3 1 


20 l 


Y Neceffary for ditto 
2 Place for, rubbiſh 
Az Kitchen 

52 roll | 


Oven * „ 
81 2 Scullery | -" | 
2, Hot Wer | 
Fa Cold ditto 
G2 Dreſſer 


Hz Hz Rooms for the perſon who 


keeps the kitchen 
Iz Yard for women felons 
J2 Room for ditto 
K2 Stairs aſcending to rooms above 
for ditto _ : 
L2 Neceſſary for ditto 
Ma Yard before the cellar. 
Na Na Avenues between ditto - 
Oz O2 Cells 
Pa PZ Chimnies 


Q2 Circular ſpace for the conve- 


niency of ſerving all the priſon- 

ers with meat and drink, withz 

out any of the debtors mixing 
| with the felons.}-. | 


The walls in as ſmall RA which: are ſhaded. lighter than ha other - 


walls, are to be carried up breaſt high, on which are to be raiſed an iron 
work to keep the ſeveral priſoners aſunder; yet, upon oceaſion, each may 
converſe. with the 2 without joining together, and ſo be the means 
of keeping good o 


ting debtors and felons mix promiſcuouſly . together, has been often- 

times 5 of bad 9 is, by the "iron partition, re- 

medie | | 
In the elevation, is ſeen at each angle of the building (above the fieſt 


ſtory) cages for the men and women debtors to beg for W in. 
| „ A. a. 


rde 


and peace in the gaol, the general method of let- 


7 


TOM: 96 I: 


The one pair of 2 plati and fe&ion of the whole building, 
. northiand\ſouth) in the next Number. 


(taken 


. P Lok * E CILXXVIIII. „ 


| 


The Plan and Elevati on of a Deſign for a Conputs, Pee al 0 


f 

| | AA Footing 1800 the Conduit bie 010 A 

| B Entrance into ditto | th E 1 
C Inſide of ditto ; 


D Baſon by water for people duke, HUTT! TOUTE 
\ 4 4 ane 0 
. 4% © f 1 
: 24 2 101 398 { 
"8051327 tf boat 2 an | OnxaxzxTED PANNBLL. EA 
| g iA 903-2935: 10. dab hem 30) © 5 
10% 201 57 ＋ . | 7 : i 
= {? = J 46 \ „* 44 
- # 4414 
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p 1. 4 12 £09955 
* 112 101 
* 4 
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P E KN T. E. CILXXX. 


The one Pair of Stairs Plan, nid the Section 'of . whole Building 8 
(taken North aer the: wink for a»CounTY GoAL on 
Plate. CLXXVII. i | | 


A Stairatalo-th the men 8 W. Reading: deſk⸗ | 
B Steps aſcending to the den for: X Stairs aſcending to the pulpit 5 


4 


them to beg 1 in e 5321 41 eine pulpit adh 
C The cage 22 Folding doors, which, who: 
DiD Palager 1: Allexoice is to-be-pecformed in the · 
E E Rooms for men. debtors - ... - chapel, is to be opened, and the 
FF. Common ſleeping rooms for Hate" to be placed in the fol- 
ditto "Towing 14 The felons to“ 
GG Barracks for ſlee ping on * ſent up to the ſecond ſtory, 


H Stair- caſe for the women debtors = Where, front gallery in the up- 
I Steps aſcending, to. the "Cages for. Per part of the chapel, they may 
them to beg in 21 the ſerviee. Then the 


]. The cage daaebtors may go into the chapel. 
KK Paſſages - Aj after the ſervice is over; the 
| LL Roots fot 10 A debtors to return to their apart- 
M Common ſlee ping rom for dit. ments, and the folding doors 
N. Barracks for fleeping on being cloſed, the felons to re- 
O Stair-caſe for menifelons. : turn to their rooms likewiſe | 
P Sleeping room for ditto. | Aa A2 Chimnies 


QQ Barracks for ſſeeping or⸗ 34 The upper part of yard 
R. Stair-caſe for women felons; 43 The three common ſleeping rooms 


S Sleeping room for ditto and the chapel extend in height 
TT Barracks for ſleeping am to the top of the building, and 
U The chapel - receive: HBAs from ſky-lights. . 


V The altar 
| Deſcription of the Section 
(See the Ground Plan.) 


In the center is feen the door leading into the cells Oz — the doors on 
each ſide lead tothe mon and women felons rooms. To the right is a profile 
door leading into tap- room for men debtors -L—here is ſeen the bar 


M—and boxes O—on the fide of the building is the ground for the deb- BY 


tors I—and the place for the rubbiſh K—to the left is a profile door lead- 
ing into the kitchen Az here is ſeen "a doors * into the hot and 
B cold 


5 . 


| [987] 
cold larders ; on the ade of the building is the ground for the women 
debtors X—and the place for the rubbiſh L. 


(See the One Pair of Stairs: Plan) 


Over the tap room is ſeen the ſleeping room for men "debtors F, 
which receives ight through a circular opening in the floor of the room, 
above re is to be for a ſleeping room likewiſe; the whole lighted 
- from a ſky- light above. Over the kitchen 1s ſeen the Aleeping room for 
the Ad debtors M, which receives light in the ſame manner as the 
men debtors room, and the room above that for another fleeping room, | 


The two air of ſtairs plag, and ſeQian | of the whole building, taken | 
eaſt, and; welt,-in the next Made r. 


0 qu 37? 5538111 


7 L. * 1 E IXI. 1 
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— — 


nd cet . 
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222 


A Deliguifor + a Mon * T, to che Memory of the Earl of Cn. Arn * 


The figure in the center is the Earl in his laſt fickneſs, requeſting 
7 the figure before him (which is Lord Camden) to ſave his conner try * 
other Eee is 01 over her dying fon. n 
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The two Pair of Stairs Phan, and aw iSeftion of the whole building 
(taken Eaſt and n. of _ rang for a Cr eber a 


P late CLXXVII. a 


A Stair-caſe for men debtors PP Packs for ande 8 <-> 
BB Paſſages Q Tho 8 or upper part of the 
CC Rooms for men debtors | 1 - 
DD 'Comtnon rooms for ditto | he gallery for felons to beer 3 
EE Barracks for ſleeping en wer ol ſervice in 
F' Stair-caſe for women debtors 88 Folding doors which give admit | 
GG Paſſages | - _ tance to the gallery 18 1875 3 9 

HH Rooms for women debtors "7 Chimney | N | 2 OY 
I Common. ſleeping-rootn for ditto, U The upper FAY of the rand 
J Barracks for ſleeping on | V V Circular openings to give light: X 
K Stair-caſe for men felons to rooms below. , i 
L sleeping · toom for ditto 10 be circular dotted lines in the 
MM Barracks for ſlee ping o three circular ſleeping-r and: 
N Stair-caſe for women 2 a the chapel, ſhew the form of: 
0 eee for ditto ._ the ſky-lights, 

'Deferi tion of the Section. | 
(See the Ground Plan.) be 

Aſcend up the ſteps A enter into the jailor's hall obere on the 

left of the chimney, is ſeen a door which leads to the jailor's room n 


from thence into the yards, in the center of- which is the door leading 

into the tap-room 'L—the door to the right leads to the men debtors ap- 

partments E—and the one on the left to the men felons rooms Rwe 

next go to the avenue before the cells N 2—and into the center cireular 

avenue, where is ſeen, the doors leading into the cells O 2—t0 the left 

is ſeen the inſide of one of the cells. TY 
(See the One Pair of Stairs Plan.) 

Over the hall is one of the common ſleeping- rooms for men debtors . 
F—in which is ſeen a door from the pal age D— over the cells is the: 
chapel V- in which is ſeen the large door entering into the chapel. 

(See the Two Pair of Stairs Plan.) 

Over the one pair of ſtairs common ſleeping-Toom is ſeen the two . >", 
pair of ſtairs ditto, with a door from. paſſage, B—and likewiſe we ſee- .. | 1 
= circular opening for light V. the whole lighted from the ſky-light _ * 
above. h 

Over the chapel is ſeen the gallery R---atid the fad door entering 
into the gallery, the whole lighted * the ſky-light above. 


P. LIMA R HR 
Three Deſigns for Borders for GRATES. 


A PLATE: 


2 4 
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iN 
POL APE: CLEERY. . 
The Plan and Elevation of a Deſign for a BoxR-Hous z. 

Mors ultima linea rerum efft,——Emb, Hos. 
A Half of the plan : DD Tombs - 
BB Steps aſcending up to the Bone-, E Entrance into the-Bone-houſe 

houſe | F Infide of ditto _ | 

CC Footing round ditto 688 Buttments. 

' The ſtudent is to obſerve, that as all churches ſhould be built in the 
Gothic taſte, as being more ſuitable to ſuch ſtructures than the Grecian 
taſte, ſo likewiſe every part appertaining to it muſt be in the ſame ſtyle, 
(as this deſign for a bone-houſe, and various other defigns introduced in 
the courſe of this work for religious purpoſes.) For true it is, nothing 
can be more abſurd than mixing one taſte with the other, as is too com. 
monly the caſe, for inſtance, the towers of Weſtminſter abbey, what a 
medley of Grecian and Gothic architeRure is there 

The choir of the ſame place is decorated with a ſcreen of Grecian co- 
lumns, &c. to the altar, while every other object round is Gothic !-... 
Guildhall is another proof of this unaccountable fancy-— all the upper 
part of the building has been repaired in the Roman ſtyle, doubtleſs 
with the intent of ſhewing how far inferior the Gothic part below is to 
its vain and towering teauties above---the choir to Canterbury cathe- 
dral is Grecian, and numberleſs other places in England can produce 
inſtances as ridiculous as theſe, 4 hy 
I think no true conſiderate admirer of Grecian architecture can with 
confidence maintain that ſuch mealey work ſhews real taſte, it can only 

ſhew a love of novelty, which will always reflect a diſgrace on the intru- 
der of Grecian architecture on Gothic remains. * 

If any of theſe venerable piles need repair, or any alterations, let it 
be deſigned in the exact manner of the original work, and ſeek not, by 
introducing ſome new whim or fancy, to caſt a mark of ſcorn on what in- 
deed ſhould be our pride to imitate and preſerve in its Mginal purity 
and grandeur, | ; | 

Some architects of late years have invented an extraordinary taſte for 
Gothic buildings, as the ſeats of juſtice in Weſtminſtef-ha!l-- the arches 
that compoſe the ſame are purely modern, and I may ſay, with the reſt of 
the ornaments, need no other conviction of their deformity and extrava- 
gance than to be compared with the old Gothic---thus is one of the 
nableſt rooms in the world rendered odious, when before it was ſo truly 

beautiful-and magnificent, | N x 
1 muſt confels myſelf a zealous admirer of Gothic architeQure---af- 
firming with confidence, nothing can be more in character, and better a- 
dapted to a place of worſhip, than that awful ſtyle of building, and that 
Grecian and Roman architecture ſh e confined to manſions and 


other ſtructures of eaſe and pleaſure; ;,. . | 
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